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to a man at Christmas 


J UST how does the Gillette Fifty Box qualify 


as the ideal Christmas gift for a man? 


Here’s how—on these eight counts: 


Kt is practical... Man, famous for his 
practical mind, insists on useful gifts, 


Yet he probably wouldn’t buy. this 
for bimscelf ... From long habit, he is used 
to getting his blades in packs of five and ten. 
Fis will be a new and refreshing idea for him. 


Hie’ll be sure to use it... Blades are a daily 
necessity in ¢very man’s life. The Gillette Fifty 
Box is the most convehient way to have them. 


it is personal...It’s all to himself, for his 
own intimate, bathroom usc. 


kis good lookimg... Packed, as you see, ina 


Give him shaving comfort in abundance with the famous Fifty Box of Gillet 
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enjoyed before in his fife. 


metal box, velvet lined, with a spring-hinge cov- 
er. Blades are enclosed in brilliant Cellophane. 


itis muly gemerous... Wich fifty smooth, 


double-edged Gillette Blades in easy grasp, 
a man can look forward to more continuous 
shaving comfort than he has probably eve 


Kt will last well Beyond the Ch 
season... Fort months his mornings w 
free from all thought of buying Gillette 


it is reasonable im price... Five 
buys this dea? gift. On sale everywhere 
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‘The Clayton Standard on a Magazine Guarantees: 


That the stories therein are clean, interesting, vivid; by leading writers of the day 
and purchased under conditions approved by the Authors’ League of America; 
That such magazines are manufactured in Union shops by American workmen; 
That each newsdealer and agent is insured a fair profit; 
That an intelligent censorship guards their advertising pages. 
The other Clayton magasines are: 

ACE-HIGH MAGAZINE, RANCH ROMANCES, COWBOY STORIES, 
WIDE WORLD ADVENTURES, FIVE-NOVELS MONTHLY, BIG STORY 
MAGAZINE, FLYERS, ALL STAR DETECTIVE STORIES, RANGELAND 
LOVE STORY MAGAZINE, WESTERN NOVEL MAGAZINE, MISS 1929, 

AND FOREST AND STREAM. 


More Than Two Million Copies Required to Supply the Monthly Demand for Clayton Magazines. 
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who had suddenly disappeared. 
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A Four-part Story—Conclusion. 
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- This Singular Book Wields a 
_ Strange Power Over Its Readers 


_ showing them how to magnetize their personality almost at once! 


Will You Read It 5 Das FREE—to Prove ItCan 
Help Multiply Your Present Income? 


STRANGE book! <A book 

that almost seems to cast a 
spell over every person who turns 
its pages! 

A copy of this book was left 
lying on a hotel table for a few 
weeks. To quote the author, 
“Nearly 400 people saw it—read 
a few pages—and then sent for a 
copy!” 

In another case, the author re- 
ported that a physician placed a 
copy in his waiting room where 
more than 200 patients saw the 
book—read part of it—and then 
ordered copies for themselves! 


Why are men and women so 
profoundly affected by this book? 
—so anxious to get a copy? The 
answer is simple. The book re- 
veals to them how any man or 
woman—young or old—can de- 
velop a Magnetic Per- 
sonality! It explains 
how to develop) the 
personal charm that at- 
tracts friends—the self- 
confidence that helps 
insure success in any 
business or profession. 


It tells how to draw 
people to you—how 
to be popular—how to 
overcome timidity and | %9%,% 
self-consciousness — 
how to be well-liked 
wherever you go. 


Book Tells You 


How to develop a 
magnetic personal- 


ity. 

How to gain nerve 
control. 

How to read people’s 
feelings by watch- 
ing their mouths. 

How to end awkward- 
ness and timidity. 

How to utilize your 
subconscious mind. 


profession. 
—and dozens of 
other vital fopics. 


Best of all—it tells you how to 
accomplish these results quickly 
and easily! 


Whence Comes This Uncanny 
Volume? 


Forty years ago, Edmund Shaftesbury, 
famous student of the human mind set out 
to discover the secret of Personal Magnet- 
ism. He applied his discoveries to his 
friends. Results were astonishing! His 
methods seemed to transform people-into 
entirely new beings! 

Shaftesbury’s fame spread. Great men 
came to him. Among his students and 
friends were Gladstone, Queen Victoria, 
Edwin Booth, Henry Ward Beecher and 
Cardinal Gibbons. 4 

Until recently, Shaftesbury’s teachings 
have been available only to people who 
could pay $25 to $50 each for instruction 

- . Now, some of his most impor- 
tant teachings have been collected in a 
single volume, at a price within the reach 
of all! Furthermore, in this volume are 
revealed hundreds of Shaftesbury’s dis- 
coveries never before put into print. 


Strange Effect on 
Readers 
Readers of this book 
quickly learn the secret of 
attracting others—of influ- 
encing the men and women 


—not by loud argument— 
but rather by applying cer 
tain simple, scientific rules 
thag enable them to play 
on people’s feelings just as 
a skilled violinist plays upon 
a violin. 
heat om Is it any wonder that 
thousands of men and women 
say they are overjoyed with 
the results they teve Tee 
ceived. One enthusiast said 


around them. Not by force’ 


of this volume, ‘‘Things I have read 
there I would never have dreamed of,” 

other wrote, “‘I would not give up 
what Shaftesbury has taught me for 
$100,000!" 


In your everyday life—in social life— 
and especially in business, you will find this 

kk of immense value, It will help you 
to attract new friends and to gain the pro- 
motion and intreased income which seems 
to come so easily to men and women who 
Bie pve MAGNETIC PERSONAL- 


Read This Book 5 Days FREE 


Merely mail coupon below and this re- 
markable vo! , with cover in handsome 
dark burgundy cloth, gold embossed, will 
be sent you for free examination. 


Tf you aren’t stirred and inspired in the 
S-day free period, return it and pay us 
nothing. Otherwise keep it a8 your own 
and remit the special price of only $3 in 
full payment. 

You are the sole judge. 
pay unless you are absolutely delighted. 
And then only $3. Don’t delay! Clip 
and mail the coupon NOW. — Ralston 


University Press, Dept. 207-W, Meriden, ~ 


Conn. 


RALSTON UNIVERSITY PRESS, 
Dept. 207-W, Meriden, Conn. 

All right—F)} be the judge, You may send 
me the volume ‘‘In: taneous Personal Mag- 
netism’’ for 5 days FREE EXAMINATION 
in my home. Within the 5 days, I will either 
Yemit the special low price of only $3 or 
return the book witleut cost or obligdtion, 


INTO eg erent ee eee 


Address ...... 


City... Ba RES FSG <p Fete 
Special cash price $2.00 if payment ac- 

companies coupon. ‘Bhis sayes heary_ book- 

Keeping and-clerical expense, Moriey refunded 

8 ae and book is returned within 
ve YS. 
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This REMINGTON 
HUNTING KNIFE 


FREE! 


Every red-blooded outdoorsman will 
want this splendid hunting knife. 


Blade 6 inches long, handle of solid wainut 
with notches for the fingers, to prevent slip- 
ping. It is the most. practical hunting knife 
made, The sheath is of solid oak-tanned 
leather, with a whetstone in a pocket on the 
outside, so you can always be sure of a sharp 
knife. The sheath is looped for your belt to 
pass through and there is a strap and clasp 
to hold the knife securely in place. It is 
a product of the Remington Arms Com- 
pany and that is sufficient guarantee of its 
quality. Just the knife for cowboys, hunt- 
ers, or trappers. Captain Frank Dean, 
noted hunter, trapper and guide says: 

“One of the best hunting knives I have 
ever seen, with a blade especially good 
for skinning heavy-furred animals. 
always carry one on all my trips and 
wouldn’t be without it.” And this 
splendid knife can be yours, FREE! 

Forest and Stream, a Clayton 
Magazine, is the oldest and best 
hunting and fishing magazine pub- 
lished. _ Every issue is full of 


thrilling, true stories of the great 
outdoors, written by men who 
are hunters, trappers or anglers, 
There are departments devoted 


to rifles, shotguns and revolv- 
ers; to camping, to motor- 
boating, to game breeding, 
to dogs,.and to every interest 
the red-blooded man or boy 
has. 

_ Every issue contains ar- 
ticles telling you how to. 
construct boats, build log 
cabins, make oamps and 
all other matters of in- 
terest to the man who 
loves to get out into 
the woods. There are 
many photographs of 
game and hunting 
scenes. Even the 
advertising pages 
are interesting, with 
their offers of free 
catalogues of hunt- 
ing and fishing 
equipment or litera- 
ture about the great 
open spaces, ; 

Forest and Stream 
sells for twenty-five 
cents a copy, but 
this offer wiil bring 
it to you for a whole 
year for less than 
that, and with the 
Remington Hunting 
Knife—PREE in ad- 
dition, 


The Knife is actually 21; 
Inches larger than 
this picture 


Send $2.75 
($2.50 for a _sub- 
scription to For- 
est and Stream 
and 25c_ to cover 
the packing and 
postage on the knife) 
and you will get For- 
est and Stream for 
twelve months and this 
splendid hunting 
knife—FREE, 
We_ have only a limited 
number of these knives 
So better send in today 
and be sure of getting 
yours, 
— on ome ee eee es aoe om ee 
Forest & Stream, Inc., 
80 Lafayette St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Herewith $2.50 for my sub- 
scription to Forest and 
Stream, for one year, and 25c 
to cover packing and postage 
‘on my Hunting Knife. - ($2.75 
in all). 
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H.C. LEWIS, Pres, 
I COYNE ELECTRICAL SCHOOL, Rept. 99.66 f 
ff] S00 S. Paulina St., Chicago, til. 
| Dear Mr. Lewis: Please send me your Free Book. 
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| Seldom Under $100 
a Week 


“My earnings in Radio are many 
| times greater than I ever antici- 
pated they would be when I en- 
rolled. They seldom fall under $100 
a week. My profits for the past three 
tmaonths were $577, $645, $465. If 
your course cost 4 or 5 times more f 
would still consider it a good invest- 
ment. You give 2 man more for his 

money than anybody else.”’ 


E. E. WINBORNE, 
1414 W. 48th St., Norfolk, Va. 


Don’t slave your life away for $25, 
$85 and $40 a week in a no-future job. 
You're foolish to be satisfied with less 
than $50, $60 or $75 a week for more 
than the short time it takes to get ready 
for Radio. That is what the good Ra- 
dio jobs pay. And $50 to $75 a week is 
only the beginning. Many lead to as 
high as $200 to $250 a week, 


Big Growth Making Hun- 
direds of Fine Jobs Yearly 


Over 300,000 jobs have already been 
made by Radio’s amazing growth. It 
continues to grow and expand fast. 
This big growth can put you ahead fast. 
I have doubled and tripled salaries, I 
have shown hundreds- how to make 
much more money in Radio than they 
were making in other. fields. Let me 
show you what I can do for you. 


Many Make $5 to $25 Extra 
A Week Almost at Once 


The day you start I will show you 
how to do 10 Radio jobs most. common 
in every neighborhood so you can begin 
making extra money. Frank Golden, 
329 Walnut St., Newark, N. J., says, “I 
made over $900 in my spare time in 
about 10 months.”. This is the world- 
famous course that pays for itself. 


& Will Train You at Home 
In Your Spare Time 


Hold your job. My 50-50 method of 
training—one-half from lesson books 
and one-half from practical experiments 
using Six Big Outfits of Parts given 
without extra charge, makes_ learning 
at home easy, fascinating. It is un- 
equaled, It gives you. practical Radio 


LGIVE YOU THE RADIO. 


PARTS FOR A> 
HOME’ EXPERIMENTAL 
LABORATORY ; 


Sumps From $35 to 
$100 a Week 


“Tt is certainly great 
sport to do Radio 
work and a profitable 
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a week. You started me off on the 
right foot by giving me the 
knowledge every man should 
have to succeed in Radio.” 

J. A, VAUGHN, _ 
4202 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo, 


This is Radios BiggestYear 


J. E, Smith, President, 
National Radio Institute, 
Dept. 9-Z2M 

Washington, D. C, 4 
_ Dear Mr. Smith: Without ob- 
ligating me, send 
wards in Radio,’”’ your book on 
Radio’s opportunities for big success, 


Making $400 a Month 


“I really believe that every man’ 
should take your course in Radio. 
If he has anything in him at all 
there is every chance for him to get 
some place. The field hasn’t been 
scratched and it is getting bigger 
and better every_day. A man just 
can’t go wrong. I was making good 
money but could see the opportuni- 
ties in 4 i Believe me, I am not 


Sorry, as have made more money 
than ever before. I have made more 
than $400 ERO months 


..G. DAHLSTEAD, 
1484 So. 15th St., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


make $50 10 $200 a week 


experience while learning. You don’t 
have to be a high school or college 
graduate. Many of my most successful 
graduates didn’t finish the grades. 


Your Money Back if Not 
Satisfied 


My training is right up-to-the-minute 
with Radio's latest developments. Tele 
vision, Talking Movies, Radio in Avia- 
tion, Screen Grid Tubes, A.C. Sets are 
included. It fits you for Radio face 
tories, broadcasting stations, a spare= 
time or full-time business of your own, 
operating on board ship which gives 
you world-wide trayel without expense, 
commercial land stations, research 
laboratories and many more branches. 
Every penny will be returned if after 
completion you are not satisfied with 
the lessons and instruction service, 


FREE Book Tells What 
Radio Offers You 


“Rich Rewards in Radio” 
gives you the facts about 
Radio, what your pros- 
pects are for the future, 
how you can get in with- 
out delay, what you can 
make. It explains our 
lifetime Employment 
Service after gradua- 
tion and many_other 
fine features. Get a 
copy AT ONCE. 


J. E. SMITH, Pres.» 


Dept. 9-ZM - 
National Radio 
Institute 


Washington, D.C. 


“Rich Re- 
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WHITE-GLOVES WALLY 


CHAPTER I 
The Turning Point 


HEN he departed from the 

Seville Club, shortly after 

ten o’clock this evening, Wal- 

lace Gayard was quite con- 

scious of the fact that a de- 
tective was shadowing him. 

He felt no great surprise; neither 
was he unduly indignant. Of late this 
sensation of being closely watched had 
lost much of its novelty. ... “But,” he 
added to himself, with a grim little 
smile, “none of its significance!” 

He had been aware of the surveil- 
lance for weeks—indeed, ever since the 
inexplicable disappearance of Mrs. 
Woodfillow’s emeralds. Consequently, 
the recollection of that theft brought 
him a pang of self-censure; somewhere, 
obviously, it had lacked the polish, the 


A Complete 


artistic finesse, which he liked to ac- 
cord his ventures. Else, it would not 
have caused the police to conceive a 
possible connection between the van- 
ished jewels and young Mr. Wallace 
Gayard. True, their ensuing vigilance 
had at times seemed laughably crude, 
yet it certainly offered moments of 


downright annoyance. 


As, for example, on this critical eve- 
ning— 

“I shall have to drop the fellow!” 
Wallace firmly decided. 

He stopped. Ostensibly it was to 
glance into an interesting show win- 
dow. Actually, his eyes darted to the 
stocky figure, some sixty yards away, 
that had stepped into a doorway to 
light a cigarette. 

“The same Nemesis who trailed me 
last night,” mused the young man. 
“Well—!” 
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Abruptly he spun around and crossed 
Fifth Avenue. With a brisk, deter- 
mined stridé he proceeded in the direc- 
tion of Broadway. His eyes were live- 
ly and luminous, and his gait was that 
of a man who walks to the rhythm of 
a song in his mind. He granted no 
heed to the several people who turned 
to stare after him. 

Curiously, people did turn when 
Wallace Gayard passed; they won- 
dered, perhaps, whether they had seen 
him on some stage. For indubitably 
his was a handsome young figure— 
erect, vigorous, and admirably poised. 
He was clad in evening clothes whose 
impeccable cut hinted of London’s 
West End. He swung a cane of gleam- 
ing ebony whose knob and ferrule 
were bits of ivory. And his white 
gloves—the inevitable appurtenances 
which had earned him, among his in- 


timates, the nickname, “White-Gloves 
Wally”’—were fresh, unspotted, and 
unwrinkled. 

As he approached the crowds stream- 
ing through Broadway, he glanced 
back over his shoulder. ‘ 

“Still faithful,” he thought with a 
smile. The detective was persistently 
trailing; yet it was evident that the 
danger of losing his man in the 
crowds was hurrying his steps. 

But White-Gloves Wally Gayard 
did not plunge into those throngs. In- 
stead— 

At the corner before ‘him hung the 
voracious maw of a subway entrance. 
He went into it and instantly raced 
down the cement stairs. At their bot-— 
tom, Wally changed his course. He 
turned to the right, toward the exit 
which would lead him back to the 


street—and started upward at the pre- _ 
329 


’ Borodine admitted. 
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cise moment when his shadower lunged 
down into the entrance. 

If the thickset detective became in- 
continently hasty, he was to be par- 
doned. He rushed down the steps to 
the accompaniment of a muttered oath. 
Of Wallace Gayard, however, he dis- 
covered no sign at the bottom; and im- 
mediately his anxiety welled to explo- 
sive proportions. Had the fellow al- 
ready descended to the train platform? 

The detective wasted no time. He 
crashed through a turnstile and elicited 
half a dozen outraged ejaculations as 
he pushed through a group of women. 
He knew that he must find Gayard be- 
fore the man entered a train! 

By that time, however, White-Gloves 
Wally sat in a taxicab, his hands folded 
over the ivory knob of his cane. He 
was slightly breathless but otherwise 
quite calm. 

“Fifty-Fifth Street and Sixth Ave- 
nue,” he directed the chauffeur. 

And the cab bore him off—to keep 
his rendezvous with the most amiable 

‘fence in New York. 


{ 

RNEST BORODINE, who pur- 

chased the various = that 
Wally Gayard so mysteriously ac- 
quired, wore his affability as a cloak to 
enfold his shrewdness. On this night, 
” after he had examined the bracelet his 
visitor produced, he challenged in- 
credulously, 

“How much?” 

“Five thousand dollars.” 

The coruplent fence leaned back in 
his chair and laughed; laughed in a 
genial, tolerant, somehow paternal 
manner that set his whole gelatinous 
body to quivering. 

“Absurd!” he mocked. “Why, my 
dear boy, this bracelet isn’t worth—” 
“It is worth,” insisted Wally, 
“twenty thousand dollars. That, you 
know, is what Mr. Cumberly paid for 
it. 

- “So the morning papers reported,” 
“But I couldn’t 
realize half that amount. Five thou— 
Why, Wally, that’s ridiculous. Any- 
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thing more than two thousand is out 
of the question.” 

“Anything less than five thousand,” 
implacably rejoined Wallace Gayard 
“is out of the question.” 

He had taken a cigarette from his 
case; and now, smiling over the flame 
that danced on the tip of his silver 
briquet, he urged. 

“Let’s not haggle, Borodine. 
to be our last—transaction.” 

“Oh, now, look here!” Instantly the 
stout fence was serious and placating— 
“I don’t want you to feel offended, 
Wally. There’s no reason for our not 
continuing to do business together. If 
you think that in this’case my price is 
not. high enough— 

“You miss my point,” 
Wally. “What I. mean 
through!” 

“Through—?” 

White-Gloves Wally blew a stream 
of gray smoke toward the ceiling. 
Over his young features flowed an odd 
expression—wistiul, thoughtful, intro- 
spective. 

“Yes,” he said soitly. “Yes, Boro- 
dine. From now on I intend to follow 
the straight little path of honest en- 
deavor. To-night the crook dies. This 
is—my turning point.” 

At the beginning Ernest Berodine 
could not believe it. He sat bewildered 
—a fat, bald, rosy mass of astonish- 
ment. But of a sudden he frowned in 
suspicion. | 

“Who,” he demanded, “is the lady?” 

“There is no lady,” said Wally. 
“This is self-reformation.” 

“But—why?” 

“Because life has become too uncer- 
tain. It would be folly. to continue 
while the police so constantly watch 
me.” He waved to the bracelet. “Last 
night, when I got that, I almost lost my 
freedom—in fact, I slipped out of the 
window just as the police entered the 
door.” 

Borodine had half risen; now he 
slowly lowered his limp bulk. 

“You mean,” he muttered, 
you're under suspicion?” 


This is 


quietly said 
is—I’m 


“that 


“Evidently. And, under the circum- 
stances, this is the wisest moment of 
my life in which to—change. I’ve been 
- considering it for some time, anyway. 
You see, Borodine, I’ve accumulated 
enough to live quite comfortably for a 
long time.’ White-Gloves Wally 
stared down at the tip of his cigarette 
and added, “Besides, there’s Nicky Si- 
lotta. He’s been annoying me.” 

The mention of Silotta caused Boro- 
dine to stir uneasily. In truth, the 
name usually brought vexation even to 
the police. For Nicky Silotta, who had 
amassed one of the outstanding boot- 
leg fortunes, had recently turned his 
Midas touch upon other enterprises. 
He had become the partner of a hun- 
dred successful criminals, sharing in 
their profits and yet, oddly, never sub- 
ject to their misfortunes. Some whis- 
pered that his money kept him out of 
jail; others declared that a dozen 
shrewd lawyers devoted their talents to 
holding his activities just beyond the 
reach of the Courts. Whatever the rea- 
sons might have been, the man resided 
in peace and luxury on his newly pur- 
chased Long Island estate; and his 
wife and daughter were hopefully 
knocking at Society’s door. 

“I know,” said Borodine, “that Si- 
lotta wants you to work for him. He 
has asked me to persuade you—” 

“How, by the way,” Wally inter- 
posed, “did he learn of the connection 
between us?” He spoke in mild curi- 
osity, with no hint of accusation; and 
after the words, he puffed his cigarette. 

The fence shrugged. “One of his 
men saw you come in here after the 
Woodfillow affair,” he explained. “Si- 
lotta merely put two and two together. 
Since then he has asked me four times 
to urge you—” 

“Don’t attempt it,” Wally advised. 
“T’ve always worked alone quite hap- 
-pily. It’s much more pleasant than 
joining a gang of cutthroats. ... And 
since I don’t intend to work at all after 
to-night, Silotta may as well spare his 
efforts.” : 

Ernest Borodine ominously shook 
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his round head. His frown deepened. 

“You know, Wally,” he warned, 
“Nicky Silotta has strange ways to get 
what he wants.’ Just now he wants 
you. If you don’t join him, he—weil, — 
he’ll find some means of persuading 
you.” 

“Possibly,” agreed the young man as 
he leaned forward to crush his cig- 
arette in a tray. “And that is merely 
another reason for my dropping the 
crooked life at this particular time. 
Pve had enough of it. I’m through!” — 

So decisive was his tone that Ernest 
Borodine recognized the futility of de- 
bate. The fat man pondered; studied 
the attractive young countenance 
across the table; absently drummed his 
fingers on his knees. The room was 
quiet, in repose—offering no hint of 
the drama that was soon to crash upon 
it. 

Presently the fence murmured, 
“Maybe you’re right, Wally. Maybe 
you're right. ... You know, my boy, 
you've always been a puzzle to me, I 
—I’ve never quite been able to under- 
stand why a fellow like you, with your 
personality and brains, should—ah—” 

“Steal?” volunteered White-Gloves 
Wally. 

Ves,” 


The young man’s brows arched cryp- _ s 


tically. 
“I stole,” he explained, “because my — 
type of theft never conflicted with the 
dictates of conscience and—well, de- 
cency.” : 
Borodine chuckled. “You mean your 


robberies were invariably in good 
taste?” : 
“Exactly. I wonder if you realize 


that I never stole from anyone who 
would be affected by his loss.” : 

“Well, now,” laughed the fence, 
“that doesn’t justify your guilt, does 
it?” 

-“No. It merely justifies my selection 
of victims,” said White-Gloves Wally, 
wholly in earnest. 
dine: 
whose emeralds I brought you. Every 
years she drops at least a hundred — 


“Consider, Boro-- oe: 
There was Mrs. Woodfillow, 
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thousand dollars at the Casino at Can- 
nes, and the loss doesn’t bother her. 
To her the theft of the emeralds was 
a mere bagatelle. But to me the theft 
meant—” 

“Fourteen thousand dollars,” drily 
put in Borodine. 

“Or take any of the others as exam- 
ples. Cumberly, let us say. His rac- 
ing stables and bets cost him enough to 
ruin most men. Do you think the fact 
that I stole this bracelet from his home 
will affect him? Why, the man spends 


more than five times its worth in main- 


taining the actress for whom it was in- 
tended!” 

Ernest Borodine drew a long breath 
that emerged again as a chuckle. : 

“Well,” he said, “as long as you vin- 
dicate these things to yourself, I hardly 
suppose I need dispute your argu- 
ments. ... But returning to the price 
for this bracelet: Let mesee... Pl 
give you—” 

And that was as far as the fence 
‘could proceed. 

For then it was that the amazing 
thing happened—the shotk that left 
them both stunned. 

A sudden, momentary flash of green- 
ish light exploded in the room. At the 
same instant a sound like the crack of 
a gun burst from the general direction 
of the window. 

His heart bounding, Wally whirled 
around to stare—and what he saw 
brought him to his feet with a muffled 
gasp of astonishment. 

Into the window jutted three steady 
revolvers! ... 

In the darkness beyond the weapons, 
three men loomed on the fire-escape. 
Wally’s first dread that the police had 
trapped him was swept away by the 
realization that these men were 
masked! ; 

They were crouching, entering the 
room like so many spectral apparitions 
materializing out of the night. And 
the first to touch the floor whispered 
‘hoarsely: 

“Stand still, you two! 


Keep your 
mouths shut!” 
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CHAPTER ft 
A Telephone Summons 


OR a second Wallace Gayard stood 
utterly dazed. 

Then the normally swift function- 
ing of his mind reasserted itself, broke 
through the bonds of stupefaction. He 
saw clearly and thought clearly. It was 
obvious that these three men, with 
handkerchiefs bound about their faces, 
were not of the police. What, then, 
could they want? The Cumberly brace- 
let? 

Wally shot an oblique glance at the 
table. The jewelled circlet was gone. 
. .. He understood that Ernest Boro- 
dine must have seized it in rising; and 
a glimpse of the man’s fleshy, tightly 
clenched hand convinced him of this. 

“Up with your arms!” snapped the 
low voice behind the nearest mask. 
“Back through that door—both of 
you!” 

His weapon was jerked to indicate 
Borodine’s bedroom. And the fence 
himself, very pale and unsteady, imme- 
diately moved toward it. Possibly his 
obedience was the more prompt because 
he remembered that he had an auto- 
matic of his own in that bedroom. . . . 

“I told you,” the masked figure 
rasped at Wally, “to get in there!” 

And, for emphasis, an ugly muzzle 
jabbed the young man’s chest. Two 
narrow eyes blazed at him from above 
the handkerchief. 

White-Gloves Wally slowly stepped 
backward. He was unarmed; it was 
futile to oppose these men. Yet his 
eyes studied them keenly, struggling 
to find something familiar in their ap- 
pearances, in their postures. All three 
were quite burly, their bodies eloquent 
of muscle. They were well dressed in 
the latest fashion of Broadway, with . 
lapels too stiffly pressed and trousers 
slightly too voluminoys. Their hats 
were of felt, with brims tugged low. 
Wally decided they represented the 
upper “racketeer” class. . . . America’s 
most opulent development among crim- 
inals. 
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He moved back toward the door of 
Borodine’s bedchamber and finally 
passed through it. The fence was al- 
ready in the room. And the three re- 
volvers still menaced both of them 
through the open door. 

One of the masked men turned his 
head to the others. 

“Get busy!” he ordered. 
’em p? 

Apparently it was his intention to 
enter the bedroom, also, there to guard 
its prisoners. But while the man 
spoke, Wally Gayard saw something 
that sent an electric thrill of inspira- 
tion through him. 

A key protruded from Borodine’s 
dd0t=—5= 

What he did was impulsive—the act 
of one accustomed to obeying his wits. 
His foot suddenly lunged out with fur- 
ious force. He kicked the door, and it 
flew around to close with a crash! 

One of the masked men gasped and 
leaped at it. His bulk smashed vio- 
lently against its panels. But the im- 
pact occurred just after Wally had 
turned the key . . . and the door held 
despite its tremblings. 

There were no shots. 

Wally understood, and his eyes 
glowed. These men did not dare 
shoot! They could not risk rousing 
the house! 

He whirled around to the dumb- 
struck Borodine. “Where,” he whis- 
pered excitedly, “is your gun?” 

“In—in there!” The fence pointed 
a shaking finger at the top drawer of 
his bureau. “What the devil do they 
want? Who are they?” 

White-Gloves Wally had already 
sprung to the drawer. The bureau 
stood within a foot of the window, now 
open behind its curtains. He darted 
one rapid glance through it—and saw 
that the fire-escape joined it to the 
window by which the men had entered. 
With a revolver he might— 

He yanked the drawer open, delved 
into its contents. Borodine started to 
his assistance—at the precise instant 
when an automatic and an arm in- 


“T’ll cover 
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truded between the window curtains! 

The fence cried out a shrill warning, 
frantic and horrified. But he was too 
date.a-> : 

The muzzle of that weapon fell 
through a vicious curve. As Wally 
looked up from the drawer, the weapon 
thudded against the side of his head! 

He scarcely groaned. He merely 
turned a little, his eyes fiercely shut in 
pain. Desperately he tried to seize the 
bureau for support. Failing, he stag- 
gered against Borodine. The fence 
clumsily attempted to hold him, but his 
own muscles were paralyzed by the 
sight of the automatic pointing death 
directly at his head. 

Wally slumped down weakly to fall 
in an unconscious huddle on the carpet. 

And the breathless voice of the 
masked man who entered the window 
rasped-at Ernest Borodine: 

“You boys are pretty clever, ain’t 
you? One more stunt like that, and 
I'll bump you into hell!” 

When Wallace Gayard regained his 
senses, he found himself alone with his 
corpulent friend, the fence. He lay on 
Borodine’s bed, quite limply, and a 
cold, wet towel encircled his head. 

For a while White-Gloves Wally 
made no effort even to think. He lay 
still, suffering excruciating pangs in 
his temples. His whole head seemed 
to be an anvil on which a heavy ham- 
mer beat relentlessly. His evening 
clothes were sadly crumpled, and his 
glossy dark hair lay in hopeless ise 
hevelment. 

“Feeling better?” 
iously whispered. 

Wally answered with an inconvinc- 
ingly groaned reassurance. He moved — 
a little, and his head seemed to split in — 
two. But as the minutes passed, his 
strength returned; the punitive pound- 
ing in his temples began to abate. He 
waited hopefully. Yet it was fully 
twenty minutes before he was able ‘to 
sit up without becoming too dizzy; be- 
fore he could intelligently question the 
distressed Borodine, 


Bercdias anx- 
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“Did they,” he asked, “get the brace- 
let?” 

“No 1? 

“Your—money ?” 

“No. They took—nothing ” 

Wally’s eyes widened in surprise. 
He was sitting on the edge of the bed, 
his bruised head turbaned with the wet 
towel. But this sudden mystery of the 
three masked men served quickly to 
clear his startled brain. 

“T can’t understand it,” Borodine de- 
clared. “I’ve searched the house, and 
not a thing is missing.” 

“But that’s impossible!” 
strengthening voice blurted. 
must have had a reason—” 

“A reason I’ve been trying to find 
for the past half hour—and can’t.” 

White-Gloves Wally regarded the 
stout man in astonishment. 

“How. long were they Pea he 
asked. 

“No more than five minutes.” 

“And didn’t they speak to you? 
Didn’t they ask—” 

“No. I stood in Sie room, covered 
by the revolver of the man who hit you. 
After a few minutes somebody in the 
next room called, ‘All right! Let’s 
go!’ Then they left—by way of the 
fire-escape. My automatic, inciden- 
tally, went with them.” 

A queer, grim smile hardened Boro- 
dine’s lips. 

“If I were the ordinary citizen,” he 
added, “I suppose I should notify the 
police. Unfortunately, in my business 
I can’t afford to attract official atten- 
tion. Especially—’ He dropped his 
massive figure into an easy chair. 
“_when I have a suspected man in my 
apartment.” 

Somehow these words carried a new 
significance to White-Gloves Wally. 
He eyed the fence with sudden 
thoughtfulness. Could it be that the 
three men had taken something of 
whose disappearance Borodine was 
fully aware—something concerning 
which he preferred to have Wally 
know nothing? ... Possibly. And 
yet— 


Wally’s 
“They 
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Borodine must have divined his spec- 
ulations; his smile returned drily. 

. “No,” he said, “I am not trying to 
deceive you. If I had wished to do 
that, I could have told you they had 
taken your bracelet.” 

“T appreciate that,” quietly said Wal- 
lace Gayard. “You do play fair, Boro- 
dine—” x : 

Still, when he started home, a half 
hour later, White-Gloves Wally was 
profoundly puzzled. He sat in a cor- 
ner of his cab, and his gloved hands 
were folded as usual over the ivory 
knob of his cane. His head continued 
to throb painfully, and an ugly welt 
had risen an inch above his left ear, 
so that he was constrained to wear his 
hat at a rakish angle. 

In other aspects, however, he was 
quite his former self—erect, well 
groomed, and attractive. His pocket 
held the four thousand dollars for 
which he had finally sold the Cumberly 
bracelet to Ernest Borodine. 

But his thoughts found little cheer 
in the sale. 

Rather, they swung again and again 
to the three masked men. Why had 
they come? What had they wanted? 
... With a start, he remembered the 
flash of light and the soft explosion 
which had heralded their appearance - 
on the fire-escape. 

But the grotesque idea the memory 
evoked was abruptly interrupted. The 
cab stopped, and White-Gloves Wally 
stepped to the sidewalk in front of his 
home. 

He could not suppress a little smile 
as he discerned the thickset figure that 
strode impatiently across the street, as 
if it had a destination. That anxious 
detective, he reflected, must be in- 
finitely relieved to see his man reap- 
Peatecies 

He went upstairs and ten minutes 
later lay in bed, gazing thoughtfully at 
the ceiling. 

“My turning point!” he whispered 
to himself. 

Yes, the Cumberly bracelet repre- 
sented his final criminal endeavor. On 


j 
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that point his determination was ir- 
revocable. For two years he had been 
a successful and unsuspected adven- 
turer in polite society. Gallantry, 
charm, an infectuous smile, a ready 
good humor—these had been the im- 
plements of his trade; these and an 
uncanny skill in opening safes. . 

. That he had enjoyed the zest of those 
two years, he did not deny. They had 
been constantly thrilling. They had 
exercised all the ingenuity of which he 
was possessed. A glorious adventure! 
He had played with danger, laughed at 
it, defeated it. But now— 

“La comedia e finita!” he murmured. 
“My turning point... .” 

And he fell asleep. 

It was scarcely eight o’clock when 
the trilling of the telephone beside his 
bed roused Wally Gayard. With a 
jerk he sat up, startled. The dull ache 
in his head swiftly recalled the occur- 
rences of the previous night, and he 
blinked a little as he raised the instru- 
ment to his ear. 

“Hello?” 

“Gayard?” The voice in the receiver 
was heavy and afflicted with a familiar 
rasp. Now it held unusual buoyancy, 
however. “Good morning! Nicholas 
Silotta speaking.” 

White-Gloves Wally swung out of 
bed, his brows suddenly contracted. 

“Ves?” 

“T’m at my home in Roslyn Gar- 
dens,” said Silotta. “I want you to run 
over here this morning.” 

“I’m sorry,” firmly answered Wally. 
“Tm not— 

“No need being sorry, Gayard. I’ve 
got a proposition for you. I think 
you’d better come.” = 

Something insinuating in Silotta’s 


“voice—a mockery and a threat and a 


trace of unctuousness—brought a quick 
frown to Wally’s features. 
“What do you mean?” he demanded. 
“Oh, now, you don’t expect me to go 
into details over the phone, do you, 
Gayard? 
come, see? Say, eleven o’clock.” 
“No,” decided Wally. “I guess not. 


I’m just advising you to 
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I’ve often told you I’m not interested 
i 

“Hold on, hold on!” gently inter- 
rupted Silotta. “I’m afraid we don’t 
understand each other, Gayard. You’re 
a pretty smart young man. You haven’t 
forgotten last night, have you?” 

Wally stiffened. He sat silent, his 
mind racing. Then, very quietly, he 
muttered, 

“Oh—I see. . 
that, were you?” 

“Certainly,” laughed Nicky Silotta. 
“That’s why I’m advising you to come 
and talk things over. You'll be here by 
eleven?” 

And White-Gloves Wally realized 
that some nebulous threat was being 
held over him. Precisely what it might 
be, he could not determine. Yet he 
knew Silotta well enough to under- 
stand the man was not accustomed to — 
bluff his way to success. 

“Shall I expect you, then?” the voice 
in the wire asked. __ 

“Yes,” softly replied Wally, 
Ine 5 5 


. You were behind 


“expect 


CHAPTER III 
Blackmail de Luxe 


LEVEN o’clock—and Nicky Sil- 

otta smiled shrewdly across his 
mahogany desk at his flawlessly attired 
visitor. 

He was not an unusually big man; 
yet the hard, bulging muscles of his 
face and shoulders lent him the illu- 
sion of bulk, of immensity. His face 
was square, forceful, and habitually 
grim-lipped. It was a countenance that 
might have compelled respect, had it 
not been for the small, cunning eyes— 
eyes that lurked shiftily over purplish 
pounches, like the eyes of a porker. 
The little hair that remained on his 
flat head was a mixture of red and gray, 
and dangled in a curious manner over - 
his right eyebrow. 

He was not alone for this interview. 
Three men stood behind him, their 
right hands sunk in their jacket pock- 
ets. They were heavily built, and it — 
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seemed to White-Gloves Wally that he 
vaguely recognized them despite the 
absence of masks. 

He sat quietly, his young figure 
fastidiously groomed in grey. His legs 
were comfortably crossed, and a new 
felt hat lay in his lap. As he regarded 
Silotta, his fingers toyed with his 
gloves, idly.,... But this outward 
composure was hardly in accord with 
his inner misgivings. 

“That’s an ugly looking lump for so 
handsome a head,” chuckled the man at 
the desk. “Sorry my boys had to do it, 
Gayard. They had orders not to start 
rough stuff. But they tell me it was 
your own fault. You tried to grab 
Borodine’s gat.” 

“I see,” said Wally. “According to 
your libretto, I was supposed to be- 
come paralyzed as soon as your boys 
appeared.” 

“Not paralyzed, Fast sensible.” 

White-Gloves Wally nodded and 
smiled drily. “Suppose,” he suggested, 
“we get down to business.” 

“Sure,” readily agreed Silotta. He 
reached to a humidor for a cigar. “Our 
business is simple enough. In fact, it’s 
the old story. I want you to work for 
me.” 

“That’s out,” firmly said Wally. 

“Well, I don’t know....” As he 
lit the cigar, Nicky Silotta smiled 
obliquely at one of his assistants. 
Then, staring up into a billow of smoke 
with mock gravity, he added, “No use 
your jumping to quick conclusions, 
Gayard. You'll change ’em in a min- 
ute, anyhow—even that peculiar idea 
you’ve got about hitting the straight 
and narrow path.” 

“So your boys sat on the fire-escape 
and listened to me, did they?” 

' “Uh-huh. ... They tell me they had 
a good laugh.” 

Wally’s sangfroid matched his host’s. 
He glanced up at the three grinning 
faces beyond Silotta’s massive shoul- 
ders. 
tically, he drew out his cigarette case. 

“What’s your game, Silotta?” 

Instead of replying, the thickset man 


And then, his brows raised cryp- - 
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delved into a drawer of his desk, while 
his lips sucked the cigar and belched 
rhythmic, audible puffs of smoke. He 
closed one eye as if it smarted and 
tossed something toward Wally. 

“Have a look at this,” he invited. 

White-Gloves Wally looked—and a 
chill shot through him. 

The thing was a small picture. On 
it he saw himself as he had been 
the previous evening—immaculately 
dressed, seated at a table with the 
plump Ernest Borodine. And between 
them, quite glaringly recognizable, lay 


‘—the Cumberly bracelet! 


His thoughts darted to the flare and 
the low explosion which had preceded 
the appearance of the men on the fire- 
escape. Narrowly he raised his eyes to 
encounter Silotta’s. 

“So,” he said quietly, “that was a 
flashlight.” 

“Uh-huh. My boys used a pocket 
camera. Got you and the fence from 
the window. -Pretty neat little gift for 
—well, say the police, eh? Especially 
with that bracelet on the table.” 

“Clever,” said Wally in a voice some- 
what too calm. Inwardly he was tin- 
gling, and his eyes flamed. A per- 
sistent thudding filled his whole being. 
But he fought to keep his tones casual. 
“The point is, Silotta, that even juries 
have begun to doubt photographs. 
They’re so easily faked.” 

“That's right,” laughed the man in 
that singular rasping way of his. “Fact 
is, Gayard, I once had a picture of my- 
self eating dinner with the Czar of 
Russia. Friend of mine faked it. And 
I guess you’re right enough when you 
say a jury may not want to convict on 
picture evidence these days. . . .That’s 
why I dealt myself an ace in the hole.” 

“I see. You’ve planned this black- 
mail very carefully, haven’t you?” 

“Very,” said Silotta. He turned to 
one of the three men. “Better bring it 
in, Steve,” he added. 

Waiting in silence, White-Gloves 
Wally tried to keep himself calm; tried 
desperately. But it was sheer agony ~ 


to confront the placid, confident Silotta 
Cues 2 


whose muscular countenance was now 


_ wreathed in smoke. 
viously trapped him—at the time when 


The man had ob- 


he had determined to change his mode 


=== of Jifel 


The fellow addressed as Steve re- 


turned presently; and he bore a rather” 


heavy wooden box which resembled 


nothing more than an old fashioned 


) 


==tered,” 
stiffly. 


phonograph. This he placed on Silot- 
ta’s desk; and from its side, Wally no- 


ticed, hung a tube which forked to. 


terminate in ear-phones, not unlike a 
stethoscope. 

“You might put those things + to your 
ears,” said Nicky Silotta, pleasantly. 


“Only I guess I’d better advise you 


not to try getting at the contents of 
this box. These boys, I suppose ou ve 
noticed, are armed.” 

“T have noticed it,” said Wally drily. 

When he had adjusted the ear- 
phones, Silotta moved a little switch 
at the side of the box. Instantly voices 
flowed through the tube—unmistakable 
voices that, despite his efforts for com- 
posure, drained the color from White- 


__ Gloves Wally’s cheeks. 
- What he heard was: 


“I stole because my type of theft 
never conflicted with the dictates of 
conscience and—well, decency.” 

-_ “You mean your robberies were in- 
variably in good taste?” 

“Exactly. I wonder if you realize 
T never stole from anyone who would 
be affected by his loss.” 


Wally snatched the tube from his 
ears. As he turned toward the com- 
placent Silotta, his whole countenance 
was burning. For he had heard enough 
to comprehend the frightful truth. 
_A dictograph had been used to re- 
cord his interview with Borodine! 

“Remarkably clear, isn’t it?” said 
Nicky Silotta. 

“I—I suppose I ought to feel flat- 
answered Wally, somewhat 
“You've gone to unusual 


_ lengths to—trap me.” 
Glues 2 : 
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“Oh, it wasn’t particularly difficult,” 
the thickest man assured him, with a 
shrug. “I had the idea for months. 
When I read in yesterday’s papers that 
the Cumberly bracelet had vanished at 
a party at which Mr. Wallace Gayard 
was one of the guests, I knew you'd be 
around to see Borodine pretty soon. So 
I had my boys break into his flat while 
he went out to dinner last night. They 
planted the little microphone behind 
his radiator. We used a Dictophone 
attachment to record the conversation, 
and Borodine’s own radio-antenna wire 
carried your words to our machine on 
the roof. Then the boys went down 
the fire-escape for the flashlight. And 
they removed the microphone, by the 
way, while they kept you two in Boro- 
dine’s bedroom. ... A little risky, of 
course, but worth the results. As a 
clever man, Gayard, you ought to ap- 
preciate it.” 

Wally did not reply. His eyes 5 fell 
to the box. Three revolvers, he knew, 
were prepared to repulse any attempt- 
to destroy the disc it contained. 

“I turned the thing on at random,” 
said Silotta. “It’s got your whole con- 
versation with Borodine—enough to 
send you both to jail.” 

Unexpectedly a grin spread over his 
muscular face; he tapped ashes into a 
tray and added, 

“Naturally, we’ve scratched out your 
unkind references to myself—which, 
incidentlly, gave me a good chuckle. 
And you understand that if you force 
me to send this to the police, I’ll do it 
anonymously. All you'll say won’t be 
able to prove it came from me—or why. 
So you see, Gayard, where we stand, 
don’t you?” 

Yes, White-Gloves Wally saw—saw 
that he stood on the brink of arrest. 
If this disc and the photograph went to. 
the authorities, his new reformation 
would be affected behind grim prison 
bars. ces 

“High grade blackmail,” he snapped. 
“W ell—what are the terms?” 

“T’ve already told you. I want you 
to work for me.” 
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“Silotta, I'm going straight! Ive 
committed my last crime—and I mean 
it!” 

“That,” the stocky man answered 
contemptuously, “is a lot of bunk.” 
Suddenly, then, he bent forward and 
snatched the cigar from his lips. His 
eyes narrowed in their pouches, in that 
cunning way of his. “Gayard,” he 
rasped, “I’ve been trying to get you for 
a long time! You’re a good man— 
brainy and fast, and you’ve got plenty 
of nerve. I like the way you work. 
That’s why I want you with me!” 

* “Thanks for the compliment,” drily 
said Wally, “but—” 

“All I want you to pull for me,” 
Silotta rushed on, “is one job! Under- 
stand? One job! ...” His voice 
dropped to a low, heavy pitch. With 
almost brutal directness he said, “Pull 
it for me, and V’ll give you the disc and 
the photographic plate. Leave it, and 
I'll send ’em to the cops. ... There 
you are, Gayard. That’s my offer, uke 
it’s straight!” 

“What,” asked White-Gloves Wally, 
“Gs the job?” 7 

“One your position will help you to 
do. That’s why I need you in on it. I 
want—the Thatcher diamonds!” 

Wally sat very still, peering at 
Nicky Silotta. His features indicated 
nothing of his emotions or thoughts. 

The -Thatcher diamonds. ... He 
knew them well; had seen them a dozen 
times; had even, in the old days, con- 
templated their acquisition. But their 
very size had caused him to hesitate, 
for it would have been difficult to dis- 
pose of such stones even to Borodine. 
Unless they were cut—thus splitting 


their value—any traffic in them would. 


“have been extremely dangerous, for 
they were unique and easily identifi- 
able. They comprised a score of beau- 
tifully matched gems out of which 
Anderson Thatcher had fashioned a 
pendant, a bracelet, and a brooch for 
his wife—the whole collection’s worth 
reputed to exceed $500,000. 

And for this half a million dollars 
Nicky Silotta was angling. . . 


CLUES 


That he had been characteristically 
thorough in his preparations for the 
coup was indicated by his ensuing 
words: 

“It ought to be an easy take for you, 
Gayard. I understand you’re invited 
to that Thatcher week-end party: at 
their Manhasset place.” 

“Well?” 

“It's ten to one Mrs. Thatcher’ll 
wear the jewels. Your job will be to 
get them—and bring them here!” 

Wally’s lips twisted in a slightly bit- 
ter smile. 

“You've certainly gone into every 
aspect of this, haven’t you, Silotta?” 
he murmured. “You know even Mrs. 
Thatcher’s guest list....A servant 
bribed, I suppose?” 

“That’s my business, Gayard, not 
yours. What do you say to the propo- 
sition? Is it a deal?” ~ 

White-Gloves Wally rose. He be- 
gan drawing on his gloves, and~his 
smile wandered easily from face to 
face. Despite the bruise on his head, 
he was undeniably attractive. And 
now there was no hint of strain in his 
features. He had thought rapidly— 
and decided. 

“Well?” demanded Nicky Silotta. 
“What do you say?” 

“The proposition,” saz Wally, “is 
accepted.” 


CHAPTER IV 
The Net 


N Saturday morning, the day on 
which the Thatcher week-end 
gathering was to begin, Detective Ser- 
geant Timothy Blaine restlessly paced 
the floor of a small office at Police 
Headquarters, Lean, shrewd, aggres- 
sive, and as highly tensed as a fighting 
cock, Blaine was the man who had first 
focussed a suspicious eye on young 
Mr. Wallace Gayard. 

He had studied Wally, and it was at 
his instigation that a shadow had been 
affixed to the young man’s heels. Now, 
to the lieutenant who frowned at him 
across a desk, Blaine snapped: 


WHITE-GLOVES WALLY 


“Gayard is going to the Thatcher af- 
fair. Maybe he’ll try something, maybe 
he won’t. But personally—I hope he 
does!” 

“You're still confident he’s a crook, 
eh?” the lieutenant muttered. 

“Confident? I’d bet a year’s salary 
on it! Why, look here.” Blaine halted 
and faced the desk argumentatively. 
“The man has no visible source of in- 
come—though he does claim to dabble 
in stocks. No income you can put your 
finger on, and yet he lives in an apart- 
ment for which he pays sky-high rent. 
He has a valet. He runs a Isotta 
Fraschini roadster. He travels in top- 
notch circles. Plays golf with bankers 
and tennis with their daughters. Be- 
longs to the Seville Club. Spends more 
on clothes in a month than you and I 
in a year.... What’s the answer? 
Especially when you remember that a 
number of unexplained jewel thefts 
have occurred at functions he’s at- 
tended?” 

The lieutenant shrugged, 
thoughtfully at a pencil. 

“All that,” he said softly, “isn’t 
enough to bring him before a jury.” 

“No,” agreed Blaine, grimly, “but no 
crook can go on and on infinitely with- 
outSmaking a slip sooner or later. And 
when Gayard does. slip—” 

“You'll be there to catch him?” 
laughed the lieutenant. 

But Detective Sergeant Blaine was 


stared 


too deeply in earnest to smile. He 
shook his head curtly. 
“Y’m watching him,” he said. And 


that was all that escaped his tight lips. 
“Will you be at the Thatcher affair?” 
“No. Gayard knows me by this time. 
I’m putting Sheppard there.” 
_ “T suppose it’s all arranged?” 
“Certainly,” said Blaine. “Shep- 
pard’s in the house as a butler. I’ve 
given him orders to keep his eye on 
Gayard from the moment the man ar- 
= fIVOS. so 
something’s about to break! Gayard 
went to see Nicky Silotta this week— 
- and somewhere there’s a reason!” 
“Well,” sighed the lieutenant as he 


And I’ve got a hunch that 
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picked up a paper. “I wish you luck, 
Blaine. It’s high time we got some- 
where in this mess.” 

The recollection of the theft of the 
Cumberly bracelet a few days ago 
caused him ominously to shake his 
head. Of this crime, however, he said 
nothing. Despite it, he placed utter 
confidence in Detective Sergeant Tim- 
othy Blaine. He knew his subordinate 
to be a shrewd and capable executive 
who, though he worked slowly, almost 
invariably achieved his purpose. And 
now his purpose was to trap Wallace 
Gayard. 

In stationing Detective Sheppard in 
the Thatcher home as a butler, Blaine 
had laid a closely meshed net into 
which that personable young man 
might easily step. 

And, indeed, White-Gloves Wally . 
was at that very moment riding di- 
rectly into the net.... 


Preoccupied, he sat at the wheel of 
his blue roadster as it hummed its way 
along Long Island’s Northern Boule- 
vard. He drove mechanically, his 
gloved hands functioning of their own 
accord; and his narrowed eyes were 
fixed on something far beyond the road 
—on the Thatcher diamonds. 

Somehow this forced theft of the 
gems loomed before him in an ugly, 
unenticing light. He had no desire to 
steal the jewels—or anything else, for 
that matter. The prospect completely 
lacked the feailing glamour of other 
adventures. 

But he had no alternative. Nicky 
Silotta’s clever blackmail cracked over 
his head like a compelling whip. 

With a grim little smile White- 
Gloves Wally remembered his conver- 
sation the previous evening with his — 
corpulent friend, Ernest Borodine. — 
Quite frankly he had confided his sin- 
gular position to that sympathetic, 
though rather apprehensive, man. For 
Borodine himself, after all, was in 


great danger because of Nick Silotta’s 
strategy. He realized that if ever the 
disc and the photograph reached the - 
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authorities, he would assuredly find 
himself before a stern Court. 

Curiously, however, he manifested 
implicit faith in Wally’s ability to 
carry out his agreement with Silotta. 
In truth, the fence assumed an almost 
philosophical attitude toward the en- 
tire predicament and even ventured to 
moralize. 

“You see,” he had pointed out, “it’s 
not so easy for a man to go straight— 
even when he wants to.” He sighed. 
“{ discovered that long ago.” 

“T haven’t changed my mind,” Wally 
assured him, “about turning the new 
leaf.” 

“No? ‘Well, my boy, it strikes me 
that the theft of the Thatcher dia- 
monds is a peculiar manner in which 
to start on the straight road.” 

“Not,” answered the young man, “in 
the way I intend to steal them.” 

“Bh” 

But White-Gloves Wally had enig- 
matically smiled without adding fur- 
ther information. Later, however, he 
admitted that he had made full prepa- 
rations for the theft. 

“What sort of preparations?” the 
puzzled Borodine inquired. 

“Bor one thing, I’ve asked Anderson 
Thatcher if he’d like to run up to Sara- 
toga with me Monday. The races are 
on, you know.” 

“The races?” Borodine stared, 
somewhat bewildered. “What on earth 
~ have the Saratoga races to do with the 

Thatcher diamonds?” 

“Very little,” Wally confessed with 
asmile. “It’s merely 'a device to show 
me where in his house Thatcher keeps 
his safe.” 

“I don’t understand you at all!” Bor- 
odine had asserted. 

But White-Gloves Wally had planned 
his preparatory steps quite carefully. 
_. Now, as he drove toward the That- 
cher estate at Manhasset, his wallet 
contained $10,000 in cash . . . a sum he 
had drawn from his bank this morn- 
ing. And though he had no intention 
of spending it, he believed that it 
might prove of inestimable service to 


CLUES 


him in acquiring the famous Thatcher 
jewels... . x 

His blue Isotta Fraschini was the 
first guest car to swing into the iron 
gates of the Thatcher grounds. His 
‘eyes sparkled oddly as he surveyed the 
white monument which was the bank- 
er’s home—a French chateau that 
might have lent glory even to the Loire. 

Anderson Thatcher—tall, slightly — 
stooped, and grey, with an aquiline 
face and piercing green eyes—met him 
on the veranda with an enthusiastic 
welcome. 

That was at noon. 

Half an hour later White-Gloves 


Wally launched his campaign for his. 


host’s diamonds. 

“I’ve brought quite a bit of cash with 
me,” he explained, rather hesitantly. 
They were alone in the library, where 
a butler had just served them cocktails, 
and Wally’s hand rose to his pocket. 
“I wonder,” he asked, “if you’d mind 
putting it somewhere until Monday? 
I don’t like to have it lying about my 
room, and it’s making my pocket buige 
most uncomfortably.” 

Thatcher laughed, for the very 
thought of a grotesquely bulky pocket 
in the fastidious attire of young Gay- 
ard seemed somehow improper. * 

“Of course,’ he chuckled, setting 
down hig. glass. “Let me have it. Ill 
drop it irito the safe.” 

Wally. produced his wallet and ex- 
tracted from it the $10,000—most of it 
in denominations of $100 bills. He 
smiled merrily as he saw Thatcher’s as- 
‘tonished stare. 

“Ym going straight on to Saratoga,” 
he explained. “And I know at least 
five horses that I trust to the extent of 
two thousand each.” 

“Well!” declared his host. “If you 
wired the bookmakers about this, 
they’d welcome you with a banquet. I 
think I see before me a-young man on 
the brink of sad disillusionment.” 

Nevertheless Anderson Thatcher 
took the money and started toward an 
adjoining chamber. Idly lighting a 


cigarette, Wally accompanied’ him. 
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They chatted; they jested. And mean- 
while the banker raised the corner of a 
hanging tapestry to reveal the dial of 
a wall safe.... 

Unfortunately Wally could not stand 
near enough to the man to discern the 
combination. This, however, caused 
him no great anxiety, for it was, after 
all, to skill in opening such safes that 
he owed his amazing success. 

He stood at a window, smoking and 
talking pleasantly while Thatcher de- 
posited his money. In truth, he 
scarcely looked at the banker. He was 
staring outside, commenting on the 
poplars that lined a walk. 

Yet inwardly White-Gloves Wally 
was wholly content. 

He had discovered the whereabouts 
of the safe with a ruse that could 
‘staunchly endure all investigation. To 
lend it a convincing veneer, he even 
intended to proceed to the Saratoga 
races_on Monday. 

But Wally did not realize that a nar- 
row-eyed butler named Sheppard had 
paused at the door to dart a quick 
frown at him and at the safe just be- 
fore moving on.... 


ATE in the afternoon Wally 
Gayard completed his second pre- 
paratory step: 
He was happy in the possession of 
a valet whose discretion and loyalty 
were beyond reproach—a valet whom 
Detective Sergeant Blaine had that 
morning mentioned to his chief. Wally 
had found Armand Descartes in a little 
café in Tours, where the fellow had 
resignedly been waiting on tables 
while cherishing a hopeless ambition 
to go to America. With the pleasant 
comradeship of - French waiters, 
- Armand had one day disclosed his wist- 
ful desire. And White-Gloves Wally, 


rather liking the little man, had offered 
him the amazing position which had 
miraculously crystallized a dream. 
Armand came to America as Mon- 
sieur Gayard’s valet. 
After four years in this position, he 
no longer entertained any wish to do 
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anything else. For he was utterly con- 
tent, even delighted. He served Wally 
with a loyalty that did not question; 
nor was it ever shaken by any sus- 
picions the small Frenchman might 
have harbored. 

At five o’clock this afternoon 
Armand Descartes passed the iron 
fence of the Thatcher estate—on a bi- 
cycle! 

The sixteen miles of pedalling from 
New York had not left him unusually 
weary; for Armand—preserving the 
habits of old France—rode his bicycle 
for a few hours every Sunday, in stoic 
defiance of the automobile horns that 
roared their angry impatience at him. 

But he was vastly perplexed. Why 
should his employer desire his bicycle 
in this strange place? What incompre- 
hensibly American whim could have — 
prompted such a request? .... 

Four times Armand passed the That- 
cher fence before, suddenly, a familiar 
figure beckoned to him from beyond its 
grill. The valet immediately  ap- 
proached and dismounted. He saw 
White-Gloves Wally in tennis togs, 
perspiring and a little breathless, as if 
he had run far. Trees screened him 
from the grounds; and before speaking 
he darted swift glances along the road. 

“Armand,” he said quickly, “you see 
those bushes? There, across the way, 
beside the trees!” 

The valet glanced around, puzzled. 

“Yes, m’sieu’—?” ; 

“Have the bicycle there at midnight 
—and wait for me.” 

“Very good, m’sieu’.” 

“And be certain you are not seen. 
You had better remain behind the 
bushes!” 

“It is understood, m’sieu’. I shall be 
there. ... And until then?” 

Wally slipped a bill through the iron ~ 
fence. “Amuse yourself in the vil- 
lage,” he said. 
restaurant and theatre.” 

“Merci bien, m’sieu’!” Armand was 
startled but appreciative. He bowed 
as Wally started away with a wave of - 


his hand; and he whistled quite gaily = 


“You'll probably find a 
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while he pedalled on toward a pleasant 
evening in the village. 

As for White-Gloves Wally, his eyes 
were luminous with excitement as he 
rapidly strode back to the tennis 
courts. That bicycle was destined to 
carry him to the home of Nicky Silotta 
‘in Roslyn Gardens, just two miles away 
—a distance he ought to negotiate in a 
very few minutes. He hoped to be 
back in his bed at the Thatcher home 
long before agitation seized the house- 
Holdsc5-. 

He was ready. The stage was set 
for his last theft. 

And within the house Detective 
Sheppard tensely awaited it . . . mean- 
while arranging a new and quite bril- 
liant trap of his own conception. ... 


CHAPTER V 
3 A. M. 


HERE they are,” White-Gloves 

Wally said to himself in the eve- 
ning, “the pearls that must be thrown 
before a swine.” 

For Mrs. Evangeline Thatcher, 
plump, small, and happy, was wearing 
her diamonds. Despite her age, she 
danced with every gentleman at her 
gathering. And thus Wally presently 
found an opportunity to examine -the 
stones at his leisure, while he swung 
his hostess through a languid waltz. 

“A pity,” he thought resentfully, 
“that anything so exquisite must be 
put into the hands of a man like 
Silotta!” 2 

There was no choice, however, save 
that of prison. ... 

Gay and delightful as it proved, the 
dance ended quite early; early, at any 
rate, for a Thatcher function. One- 
thirty saw most of the guests retiring 
ss to their chambers, for Anderson That- 
cher had informed his company of 
~ “twenty that he had arranged a golf 

“tournament to start immediately after 
an early breakfast the following morn- 
ing. 

Rime of the men, in truth, did linger 
until two for a nightcap, a smoke, and 
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a chat. And among these Wally sat in 
the library, with an attentive butler 
hovering about, always ready to serve. 
Shortly before two a ripple of ex- 
citement coursed through White- 
Gloves Wally. Inwardly he stiffened. 
Outwardly he sat at ease, smoking a 
cigarette and discussing the recent an- 
tics of the stock market. ... For, 
obliquely, he had seen the white-haired 
Anderson Thatcher enter the adjoin- 
ing chamber; the room, Wally well 
knew, which contained the wall safe. 
And Thatcher was carrying a black 
little jewelry case... . = 
“Well,” Wally yawned behind a po- © 


lite hand, “I think it’s time to turn in. 


There’s a heavy day ahead to-morrow; 
and—” He grinned. “—there’s That- 
cher’s little tournament cup to win!” 

The few men with him agreed, quite 
gaily; and by half-past two in the 
morning the Thatcher house was silent, 
dark . and presumably asleep: 

But Wally remained tensely awake, 
working. 

In the privacy of his chamber, his 
swift fingers opened his suitcase. He 


‘drew out all its contents and placed 


them on the bed. Then he extracted a 
few stitches from the grip’s lining, and 
when he raised the cloth he gazed upon 
—further tools of his strange trade. 
For this was the suitcase he had em- 
ployed on many an escapade—one 
whose frequent uses symbolized a his- 
tory of polite and efficient crime. 
From under its lining he pulled, first, 
a flat patch of yellow hair which, when 
tossed to the bed, assumed its proper 
shape of a'wig. Then came a handker- 
chief of black silk; a short, compact 
automatic; and finally an. electric torch 
some four inches in length. The cap 
he proposed to use was quite new and 
lay among his clothes—for his old one, 
unfortunately, had suffered a bullet 
hole through its peak at the time of 
the Cumberly bracelet’s theft... . 
With his equipment ready, White- 
Gloves Wally undressed. His evening 
clothes were carefully hung in a closet, 
his fastidious habits insisting on me- 
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ticulousness even while his heart thun- 
dered with excitement. 

Five minutes later he stood dressed 
in an ordinary dark lounge suit, too 
common in color and style to be identi- 
fied in the dark—or even, for that mat- 
ter, in daylight. This, his “business” 
suit of blue serge, was his cheapest yet 
most effective piece of attire. 

He slipped his feet, finally, into a 
pair of gray tennis shoes. 

Before his mirror he adjusted the 


_yellow wig and pulled the cap over it. 


A momentary surveyal of his reflection 
brought a grim little smile to his lips. 

Then he switched off the light, sat 
down on the bed, and waited. 

It was odd that to-night his heart 
thudded so much more violently than 
it had on any other adventure. He 
could not understand the nervousness. 
Was it that something deep within him 
trembled with a presentiment of what 


“ was to. happen?... 


He glanced down at the luminous 
dial of his watch. “Twenty minutes of 
three,” he muttered impatiently. The 
house had been hushed for what 
seemed hours. Yet he decided to wait; 


he must wait—despite the abnormal 


restlessness that tried to goad him on 
or restrain him, he scarcely knew 
which, 

Those minutes of silent waiting were 
eternities. In his pocket his fingertips 
pattered on the automatic, and he 
frowned at the door as he listened. 

There were no sounds. 

It was after three when at last he 
bound the black silk handkerchief 
about his face and drew on his gloves. 
Then he rose, his eyes unnaturally 
brilliant over the mask. Very quietly 
he crossed his room and opened the 


door. 
He stood still, again listening; and 


again he heard nothing. The house - 


was dark, hushed.... 
White-Gloves Wally softly closed 
his door. On the soundless soles of 


the tennis shoes he moved down the 
stairs, their deep carpet lending its aid 
to mute his steps. 


When he paused on the lower land- 
ing, there was about his dark figure 
something spectral, fantastic. The 
eyes above the mask were twin specs of 
light. He stood alert, stiffly tensed, 
one hand in his pocket. 

The absolute stillness was reassur- 
ing, and Wally seemed to slide as he 
proceeded to the small chamber whose 
tapestry concealed the safe. Not even 
a squeak escaped from under his ten- 
nis shoes. 

In the room, he did not immediately 
go to the safe. Instead he turned to 
one of the two great French windows 
which gave upon the veranda. 

Here he worked carefully with its 
lock; and a moment later it stood an 
inch open. 

And then, at last, he went to the 
tapestry. z 

From his pocket he pulled the small 
flashlight. When he lifted the corner 
of the hanging cloth, as Thatcher had 
done, its faint golden beam plunged 
upon the dial of the safe. Wally in- 
stinctively held his breath; and the 
agile fingers of his right hand began 
to turn the little dial, They turned 
carefully, searchingly, as they ‘had 
worked at many a safe. His ear was 
close to them, tensely listening for the 
almost inaudible sound ‘of a falling 
tumbler or a click within the mechan- 
ism. He moved the dial from number 
to number, patiently, cautiously, un- 
til— 5 

The thing happened so suddenly that 
White-Gloves Wally had no time even 
to release his breath. 

There was the sharp sound of an 
electric switch—and the room blazed 
with light! 

Wally whirled around. His eyes 
widened. A _ freezing spasm shot 
through him. 

For he was staring straight at a man 
—a man in butler’s livery—who was 
levelling at his chest the ugly, menac- 
ing muzzle of a revolver! = 

In a fiercely triumphant whisper De- 
tective Sheppard ordered: 

“Stand still! Put up your hands!” 
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CHAPTER VI 
For Freedom 


N the first second White-Gloves 
Wally instinctively moved to obey. 
He was dazed. _ 

Never before in the two years he had 
relied on his wits had he been caught 
by surprise. Never before had his 
elaborate precautions ended in failure. 
And now— 

He stared over his mask into a taut, 
narrow-eyed face. And he understood. 
He had been trapped. In the corridor 
behind the “butler” an open closet door 
showed where the man had concealed 
himself while he waited, watching the 
Sale 

But the very shock of this realization 
“served as a lash to Wally’s senses. His 
brain leaped into furious, desperate 
‘activity. He realized that unless he 

- could do something quickly, at once— 

But Detective Sheppard’s revolver 
' mercilessly forbade any move. 

The man himself, already puzzled by 
the sight of blond hair under the cap, 
stepped fcrward to tear away the burg- 
lar’s mask. He came across the room 
sternly, menacingly. 

And at that instant inspiration burst 
upon White-Gloves Wally — ¢rashed 
into his brain with the force of a 
thunderbolt. He saw a chance—a slim 
chance, wild and dangerous and uncer- 
tain; yet still a chance! And _ he 
seized it. 

As Sheppard moved forward, Wally 
unexpectedly swayed. 

His head fell back, and he closed his 
eyes. Limply he slumped down, down, 
his knees powerless to sustain him. 
Before the detective could reach him, 
-he lay huddled on the floor—a motion- 
less, drooping, and apparently uncon- 
scious figure! 

In amazement Sheppard halted. For 


_-_~a second he gaped in bewilderment. 
_ Had the shock of the past few seconds 
_ caused the yellow-haired man to faint? 


-... It was the only explanation, the 
obvious explanation; unwittingly Shep- 
-pard accepted it. 
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Frowning, he kneeled. His hand 
moved to rip away the black handker- 
chief. At that moment the detective’s 
revolver, ostensibly needless, was point- 
ing at the floor. His extended fingers 
touched the mask. And then— 

Then something hard jammed might- 
ily against Sheppard’s abdomen! 

Simultaneously, two other things 
happened. The man on the floor opened 
blazing eyes, and his left hand seized 
the detective’s right wrist! 

Sheppard gasped. He started back, 
half in rage, half in stupefaction. But 
Wally, with his automatic jammed 
against the policeman, jerked up his 
head to whisper furiously: 

“Don’t move! Drop your gun!” 

The detective did not stir. He 
kneeled there, rigid, gaping in a sort 
of hypnosis at the eyes that flamed over | 
the mask. 


“Drop your gun!” Wally shot out Sx 


again. And suddenly his own auto- 
matic pressed more tightly. 

Sheppard looked down at the muzzle 
pointing death into him. He looked at 
his imprisoned right wrist, at his re- 
volver held futilely toward the floor, 
More eloquent than all this, however, 
was the light in those threatening eyes. 
Because of them and because he was 
not a rattle-brained fool given to use- 
less heroics, Sheppard obeyed. 

His weapon fell from his fingers. 

“If you make a sound,” Wally warn- 
ed hoarsely, “I’ll shoot my way out of 
here!” He drew a quick breath. “Get 
up ie . 

He himself accompanied Sheppard’s 
responsive movement. In a moment 
both men were standing, and Wally’s 
automatic hovered an inch from the 
detective’s heart. The man’s gaunt face 
had lost all its color. He was breath- 
ing heavily. 

“Turn around!” Wally ordered in 
that low, almost savage whisper. “Put 
your hands. behind your back! And 
keep your feet still!” 

As Sheppard turned slowly, stiffly, 
White-Gloves Wally decided on the 


course he must take. 
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The door was heavily draped in blue; 
and the drape-cord hung within easy 
reach3;,.4 

In his voice, when he spoke again, 
trembled all the uncompromising fury 
of a desperately determined man. He 
ordered Sheppard to stand against the 
wall, facing it, with his arms extended 
behind him. 

“I’m going to tie you up,” he 
' snapped, “and if you make any sound 
—any move—TI’ll shoot!” 

His automatic never relinquished its 
aim as he stepped backward to the 
- drapes. With his left hand he finally 
secured the gord, drew it out of its 
rings. And the silence with which he 
worked was a mute tribute to his skill. 

Znwardly Sheppard was raging, quiv- 
ering. Yet, when he felt steel again 
jammed into his back, he knew it would 
be folly to stir. His wrists were tightly 
bound behind him. Two loops of the 
cordencircled his forearms, so that 
they almost met at the elbows. And 
still fully six feet of cord remained.... 

To himself Wally grimly smiled as 
he contemplated further use for that 
remainder. 

Meanwhile, however, there were 
other things to accomplish. From a 
table he snatched a long runner. This 
he rolled and suddenly swung around 
Sheppard’s mouth. 

The detective started, stepped back— 

“Don’t!” Wally rapped out. “Stand 
still, I warned you!” 

Again the automatic pressed against 
Sheppard—and the man, tingling, stood 
motionless while a secure gag was af- 
fixed about his mouth. His eyes were 
circles of fury. Yet he understood the 
deadly peril of any rebellious attempts. 

When it was done, White-Gloves 
Wally stood listening a second, his 
own breath crushed. The entire en- 
counter had been achieved in whispers. 
And the house was still silent... . 

Nevertheless, after switching off the 
lights, he devoted fully a minute to 
reassuring himself. He stood at the 
door, steadying his own jangled nerves, 
his ears strained. 
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But the house still slept. 

On his toes he went back to the man 
in butler’s livery. Sheppard, bound and 
gagged, stood agains the wall, facing it. 

“Stay as you are!” Wally cautioned 
him in that menacing whisper. “If you 
make a single sound—” There was no 
need to finish the phrase, for Sheppard 
comprehended. 

White-Gloves Wally returned to the 
tapestry and lifted its corner., Once 
more his flashlight threw a golden cir- 
clet on the safe dial: With almost un- 
canny skill his gloved fingers resumed 
their delicate, searching task. 

As he worked, his eyes glowed. He 
breathed rapidly. 

His ear was close to the dial. 
Obliquely he continued to watch the 
man at the opposite wall. And though 
his revolver was back in his pocket, he 
could have drawn it in an instant to 
prevent any betraying sound on the 
“butler’s” part. 

Fifteen minutes later Wally’s deft- 
ness achieved its end. The safe door 
swung open! 

And when he closed it again—the 
Thatcher diamonds lay in his hand! 

His whole being thundered as he 
pocketed the gems.. Under the mask, 
he was flushed. Perhaps it was for- 
tunate that he did not know that De- 
tective Sheppard still held another 
trump card—one he had dealt to him- 
self earlier in the evening. ... 


CHAPTER VII 
Fair Exchange 


RMAND DESCARTES felt 
wretchedly uncomfortable. 

For three and a half hours the little 
valet had patiently sat behind roadside 
bushes, his bicycle on the ground be- 
side him. He was tired, disgruntled, 
and perplexed. Moreover, the night, 
despite the brilliance of the moonlight, 
had brought a penerating chill, and 


_Armand frequently shuddered. 


Consequently he felt vastly relieved 
—and exhilarated, too—when he heard 
quick, familiar steps on the road. He 
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peered over the bushes; and recogniz- 
ing his employer, he softly called, 

“Voici, m’sieu’! I am here!” 

White-Gloves Wally had pocketed 
his mask and wig. His movements now 
were brisk and determined. 

“Come along, Armand!” he whisper- 
ed. “You'll have to help me just a 
little while longer!” 

“But certainly, m’sieu’.” With will- 
ing alacrity the valet stepped from 
behind the bushes. He stood at polite 
attention, as if he were in a drawing 
room. “M’sieu’ desires—?” 

“Back there, Armand,” said Wally, 
nodding in the direction of the iron 
fence. “I have tied a man to a tree. 
- He is gagged. I wish him to remain 
that way until I return.” 

The valet’s brows arched in astonish- 
ment. Precisely what his employer’s 
purpose was, he did not understand. 
Indeed, he had long ago decided that 
it would perhaps. be wisest not to at- 
tempt any analysis of Monsieur’s oc- 
casional lapses into odd and incom- 
prehensible behavior. An appearance 
of abject ignorance, he told himself— 
even in the face of possible police in- 
vestigation—would assuredly be his 
“most tactful and safest recourse. So 
now Armand stood silently surprised 
but not too inquisitive. 

“I want you to remain behind him,” 
Wally pressed on quickly, “so that he’ll 
have no glimpse of you. But whisper 
to him from time to time. Caution him 
not to move. Let him know he is being 
_ guarded, so that he’ll make no effort to 
free -his mouth from the gag. Is that 
clear, Armand?” 

“Perfectly, m’sieu’.” 

“Take this.” Wally extended his 
automatic. “You might prod him with 
it whenever he becomes restless.” 

“But m’sieu’!” The valet’s eyes 
widened in consternation. “Never—” 
he gasped. “—never in my life have I 


discharged a revolver!” 


“Neither,” drily answered Wally. 


“have I... . But as long as the man 
_ doesn’t know it, we both seem danger- 


ous. 
¢ 


Come!” 
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He led his servant across the road. 
Together they scaled the iron fence. 
And presently Armand stood behind 
the tree to which Detective Sheppard 
had been bound with the remainder of 
the drape-cord. 

He grinned reassuringly as he as- 


~ sumed his position. 


“If he gives any trouble,” Armand 
rasped, “I'll shoot and run!” 

White-Gloves Wally curtly nodded 
and turned away. Two minutes later 
he was pedalling toward Roslyn Gar- 
dens. He went quickly, crouching low 
over the handle-bars; and his eyes 
gleamed, 

For he was visioning the climax of 
the most ambitious venture in his 
CALCCr Sa E 


T was scarcely four o’clock in the 
morning when Nicky Silotta sud- 
denly sat up in bed, blinking. 

“Who’s there?” he called, his voice 
hoarse, sleep-laden. From beyond the 
door, on which a persistent knocking 
had roused him, came the answer: 

“Deever, sir.” 

“Deever? What d’you want? Come 
in!” 

The door opened, and Silotta’s serv- 
ant, looking far from dignified in a 
frayed dressing gown, said, 

“Wir. Gayard is downstairs, sir.” 


“Gayard !” 

“Yes, sir. He insists on seeing you 
immediately, sir. He says it is most 
urgent.” 


“Oh!” Instantly alert, Silotta swung 
out of bed. “All right. Tell him Til 
be down ina minute... One second!” 

Deever, having already turned, look- 
ed back. “Sir?” 

“Better wake Mr. Junnitt and Mr. 
Lisio. Tell ’°em I want ’em.” 

“Very good, sir.” 

When Silotta rose, he was smiling 
queerly. He switched on his lights and 
shrugged into an ornate dressing gown. 
A moment he stood before the mirror, 
studying himself. Then he chuckled. 
His muscular countenance was swollen 
with sleep. His hair hung disarrayed. 
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Hastily he smoothed it, but a recalci- 


trant lock immediately fell back over: 


his right eyebrow. Sea 

Silotta, however, had no concern 
with his appearance. He opened a 
drawer in the small table beside his 
bed. From it he drew a revolver which 
he dropped into his pocket. 

When his two assistants arrived, 
with bewildered queries, he was ready. 
Downstairs, he guessed, half a million 
doliars awaited him. ... 

_ They found White-Gloves Wally in 
the drawing room. 

He seemed unusually pale, but his 
eyes were strangely bright. And his 
tones, when he went directly to busi- 
ness, were calm and controlled and 
decisive. 

“ve brought the 
monds,” he announced crisply. 
get through with this!” 

His head lowered like a bull’s, Nicky 
_Silotta did not stir. Only his eyes 
moved, narrowing in their pouches. 

“Where,” he demanded, “are they?” 

“Where,” countered Wally, “are the 
disc and the picture?” 

That odd smile returned to the thick- 
set man’s features. He muttered some- 
thing over his shoulder, and one of his 
companions vanished from the room. 
Silotta glanced back at his untimely 
caller, and his smile persisted. 

“He’s bringing them,” he said. 
“They’re yours when you produce your 
end of the bargain.” 

Wally promptly pulled Mrs. Thatch- 
er’s brooch from his pocket. He placed 
the dazzling thing on the table, and its 
blazing radiance seemed reflected in 
Silotta’s eyes. Yet the man picked it 
up quite casually and nodded as he 
examined it. 

“TI don’t suppose,” he said interroga- 
tively, “that you’ve brought the rest of 
the stuff into the house?’’- 

SNo2 

“Hm . Well, I guess you’ re right. 
I wouldn't myself. Where is it?” 

“Outside,” quietly answered Wally. 

“To be handed over to me, I take it,” 
said Silotta, with a faint grin, “when 


Thatcher dia- 
“Let’s 
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you’ve got the disc and the picture, 
eh?” 

“Exactly.” 

The heavy man chuckled and tossed 
the brooch back to the table. 

“Fair enough,” he agreed. “I’d do 
the same thing myself, under the cir- 
cumstances.” ( 

His assistant reappeared, carrying 
the peculiar box and an _ envelope. 
Without hesitation, Nicky _ Silotta 
opened the machine and extracted from 
it a disc. Then, on reconsideration, he 
replace it, turned the switch. 

“Perhaps,” he suggesttd, with a hint 
of sarcasm, “you want to listen to be 
sure it’s yours.” 

Wally did; then he said: “I take it 
this is the only disc you have of that 
conversation?” 

Immediately Silotta 
gravely. 

“Gayard,” he said, “I may do a lot 
of queer things, but I never double- 
cross aman! Wrfien you get this disc 
and these pence you've got every- 
thing!” 

“Very well,’ said White-Gloves. 
Wally, without emotion. “You're trust- 
ing me to produce the rest of the gems; 
Pll take your word on this. ... Let 
me have the disc.” 

Silotta proffered it as casually as he | 
might have offered a cigarette. And 
Wally smashed the thing on the floor 
—smashed it into a thousand pieces 


frowned, 


that flew like shrapnel. 


“The picture?” he asked. 

He received the envelope and found 
it to contain four prints as well as a_ 
plate. The latter he broke as he had 
shattered the disc. And the photo- 
graphs he tore into minute , shreds 
which he dropped into his pocket. 

Then he drew a long breath. 

“If you'll come outside with me—” 


he suggested, 


In the cool night air Nicky ‘Silotta 
shivered slightly, yet he and his aids 


silently followed the visitor tothe very 


gates of his grounds. There Wally 
knelt and, after groping among bushes, 
he produced the silk handkerchief. 
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He unfolded it to reveal Mrs. Thatch- 
er’s amazing necklace and bracelet— 
gems which sparkled so miraculously 
‘in the moonlight that one of the men 


involuntarily ejaculated his astonish- 


ment. As White-Gloves Wally sur- 
rendered the jewels, he commented, 

“J appreciate your trusting me, 
Silotta.” 

“Oh—” the man shrugged. “I’ve had 
you covered with my gun ever since 
you came. You couldn’t have got away 
without handing these over.” 

“T see.” Grimly Wally smiled. Then, 
abruptly, he straightened. “Well, that’s 

‘that!” He turned toward the road. 
- “Good night, Silotta.” 

Nicky Silotta bowed with _mock 
gravity. 

“IT am sorry,” 


he said, “to break so 


= profitable a partnership. Good night, 


Gayard!” 

And that was all... all save the 
fact that Detective Sheppard still held 
}that trump card of his. . . . 


CHAPTER VIII 
Sheppard’s Inning 


RMAND, awaiting Wally’s return, 
felt both apprehensive and impa- 
tient. 

His uneasy eyes constantly darted 
about the darkness, and he listened 
eagerly to every sound coming from 
the road. Of his employer, however, 
he heard nothing. He shuddered a 
little. There was something unnerving 
in this hushed vigil among the trees. 
What if Monsieur did not return be- 
fore daylight? ... 

He stiffened as the detective bound 
to the trees stirred. A low mumble 
issued from under the gag. Immedi- 
ately Armand jabbed the automatic 
into his prisoner’s back. 


“Quiet!” he snarled. “You—” 


Then he stopped. Also his heart: 


seemed to stop. He whirled around, 
wide-eyed, and felt his very blood run 
reold. 

For rapid steps were approaching 
him. They came not from the direc- 
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tion of the road but—from the house! 
“Bon Dieu!” gasped Armand. Des- 
perately he looked around and then 
sprang into the concealment of black 
shadow. There, behind a tree, he 
waited, his whole being thumping; and 
instinctively he raised the automatic. 

But his terror was futile. A minute 
later a slim figure materialized out of 
the blackness. And Armand recognized 
White-Gloves Wally! 

Inexpressibly delighted, he leaped 
out with a relieved little cry. But 
Wally cautioned him to silence. 

“Come!” he whispered. 

He led Armand to the fence, where 
he gave hima bundle. It was his black 
handkerchief in which he had wrapped 
every item of his disguise, every ap- 
purtenance of his trade. 

“On your way home,” he said, some- 
what breathlessly, “drop this into the 
river! You may weight it down with 
the revolver. I—I shall have no further 
use for any of them, Armand—ever!” 

The servant stared. 

“Then I am to go home now, 
m’sieu’?” 

“Yes! You will find the bicycle be-— 
hind the bushes. And Armand—” 

“M’sieu’ ?” 

“I want to—thank you.” Wally eyed 
the little man earnestly. “You have 
helped me more than I can—” 

“Poof!” The valet snapped deprecat- 
ing fingers: “It is nothing, m’sieu’. 
Nothing at all!’ Then he grinned. 
“That man at the tree, in the morning 
he will find his poor back full of blue 
circles!” 

Wally stood still while he watched 
the little Frenchmen scramble over the 
iron fence. He waited until the hiss of 
bicycle tires had subsided in the silence 
of the night. Then he spun around 
briskly and ran toward the house. 


The first gray flow of dawn had 
poured into the east before Detective 
Sheppard’s mighty struggles finally 
dislodged the gag. He drew a great 
breath. He tried to steady himself, to 
control his fury. 
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Then he began lustily to yell. 

And he yelled until a dumfounded 
groundkeeper, half dressed, came run- 
ning to free him. 

“What’s happened?” the man gasped. 
But Sheppard was too profoundly agi- 
tated to waste time in answering use- 
less questions. He snapped something 
indistinguishable and raced back to the 
house. 

His bones ached. His muscles were 
stiff, painful. Yet he granted his feel- 
ings no heed. There was too much to 
be: dorie. —.-. 

In the Thatcher corridor he halted 
to telephone Police Headquarters. And 
while he awaited the connection, he 
turned to glare at the panting ground- 
keeper who had entered the house in 
his wake. 

“Do you know which is Mr. Thatch- 
er’s room?” he snapped. 

“Sure! It’s —” 

“Go wake him! 
been a robbery!” 

While the semi-dressed man rushed 
up the stairs, Sheppard made his report 
to Headquarters. Then he jammed the 
instrument on its hook with vicious 

force. 

-- He was enraged—enraged with him- 
self and with the thief who had tricked 
him. For he knew that Detective Ser- 
geant Blaine would indubitably hold 
him responsible for the disappearance 
of the gems he had been detailed to 
guard. 

Sheppard ran up the stairs, two at 
each bound, and encountered Anderson 
Thatcher on the upper landing. The 
white-haired banker was blinking ex- 
citedly, and the hands that bound the 
cord of his dressing gown visibly 
shook. 

“What's happened?” he whispered. 

“He got the jewels in the safe!” 
Sheppard shot back. 

Thatcher grew rigid. 

“Who —?” he gasped. 

“T’l1 know in a minute!” 

Detective Sheppard went directly to 
White-Gloves Wally’s door. 

And though Thatcher wanted to rush 


Tell him there’s 


down to examine his safe, something 
in the policeman’s grimly determined 
attitude arrested the impulse. He 
waited, following the officer in bewil- 


.derment. Behind him trailed the open- 


mouthed groundkeeper. 


Without hesitation Sheppard pushed > 


open the door to Wally’s room. He 
saw the young man start up in bed, 
startled. Wally lay in pajamas, his 
hair disheveled. Ostensibly he had 
been jerked out of sleep. 

“Hello!” he muttered in surprise. 
“What’s up?” 

Sheppard did not immediately an- 
swer. His narrow eyes darted about 
the floor in quest of something. Fail- 
ing to see it, however, he proceeded 
boldly to the closet, which he opened. 
In a moment he drew out of it— 
Wally’s tennis shoes! 

“I say!” the young man in bed pro- 
tested. “What on earth is all this?” 

“Will you be good enough,” Shep- 
pard snapped coldly, “to come down- 
stairs?” 

But Wally refused to stir out of 


bed; amazed, he turned to Anderson 


Thatcher. 

“Has this butler gone mad?” he de- 
manded, 

“This—this butler,’ faltered the 


banker, “happens to be a detective. . 


I’m sorry, Gayard. Ls think you had 


better do as he asks.” 

Wally’s eyes widened. But now he 
hastily swung. out of bed and drew on 
an exquisite silken dressing gown of 
his own. 

“What’s wrong?” he 
with—” 

“There’s 
Thatcher. 
ard! I—I don’t want to wake every- 
body if we can help it!” 

In the glowering eyes of Detective 


been a robbery,” said 


Sheppard there lay unmistakable accu- 


sation. Wally could not avoid notic- 
ing it. And so he stiffened. 
“See here,” he demanded suddenly, 
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exclaimed... 
“What have my tennis shoes to do- 


“Come along, please, Gay- 


Ss 


‘Gs this man intimating that I have — 


anything to do with— 


= AGOTS% 


“T am!” icily answered Sheppard. 
“And the blond wig won't help you, 
Mr. Gayard!” i 

“The—what?” 

“Let’s drop the pretense and the act- 
ing. A wig couldn’t prevent my recog- 
nizing your figure!” 

Until now White-Gloves Wally’s de- 


__meanor had been one of mingled he- 
_-wilderment and outrage. 


But the stab- 
bing hostility in the detective’s tones 
changed that attitude. Wally straight- 
ened, frowned. His calm poise returned 
-to him, and his voice became steady 
and crackling. 
“What you say,” he told Sheppard, 
- “is too offensive to be even puzzling.” 

“Will you come downstairs?” the 
officer retorted. 

They went down, Wally preceding 
them. He walked erect, self-contained, 
aloof. 

In the chamber which contained the 
tapestry, Anderson Thatcher started 
for the safe. But Sheppard motioned 
_ him back with a quick, startled gesture. 
2 “One moment, Mr. Thatcher!” he 

exclaimed. Don’t step on that floor 
until I’m finished, if you please!” 

“But I want to see—’ the banker 


= began to protest. 


“In a minute!” .- 

_ And then Detective Sheppard pro- 
ceeded to play his trump card... . 
He turned to the frowning White- 


= - Gloves Wally, and a shrewed, hard 


smile illumined his narrow eyes. 

_ “You will notice,” he said softly, 
_ “that there is a strip of uncarpeted 
floor just below that tapestry. Who- 
ever opened the safe stood on that 
. . Last night I waxed it!” 


“Ym afraid I don’t understand,” 


= flatly answered Wally. 


“You will,’ Sheppard ominously 
promised. “The thief wore tennis 
shoes. That’s why I brought these 
down. The imprint of those shoes are 
in the wax....And I’m going to 


place your shoes, Mr. Gayard, on those 


= prints!” 
: Sheppard dropped to his knees, Still 
- gmiling in that queer manner, he stu- 
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died the highly polished strip of floor. 
That wax had been a precaution of his 
own invention. And what he sought 
in it he immediately discovered: the 
clear-cut impressions of tennis slip- 
pers! 

They were criss-crossed with the 
peculiar markings of rubber soles—an 
individual and complicated pattern. 
Sheppard glanced at Wally’s shoes; 
and a grin, satisfied grunt fell from 
him. 

The sole-markings were identical! 

All this Wally had observed with a 
cold, unchanging frown. But now he 
suddenly exclaimed, almost irascibly. 

“Look here, that’s all insignificant! 
There must be thousands of men with 
shoes like mine—of the same make and 
even the same size!” 

“Yes?” snapped Sheppard. “That’s 
quite true. But there’s nobody. in the 
world who stands exactly as you do, 
Mr. Gayard! The distribution of 
weight on the foot is an individual 
characteristic. All I’m going to do is 
show you that your shoes fit these 
prints. Experts from the anthropome- 
trical department will prove that the 
prints were made by you. Watch!” 

Carefully the detective placed Wal- 


ly’s left shoe on the left print. 


Every man in the room bent forward, ~ 
staring, tingling. No one dared even 
breathe in that critical moment. There 


was absolute hush. ... The shoe — 
rested on the mark. : 
And then— 


Detective Sheppard gaped, dumb- 
founded. His brows arched in incred- 
ulity, in consternation. A choked cry 
escaped Anderson Thatcher as he 
jerked himself erect. Only Wally stood 
unstirring and unaffected. 

For the shoes were fully an inch 
smaller than the prints on the floor! 

In the ensuing few seconds, while 
Sheppard squatted there, gaping down- — 
ward in a kind of spell, Thatcher could 
no longer restrain himself. 

He sprang to the safe. With nery- 
ous, quivering fingers he spun its dial. 
His features were colorless, the eyes 


> flaming. And because of that nervous- 
ness, he worked for an inordinately 
long time before he finally yanked the 
little steel door open. He peered into 
the safe and— 

“Good heavens!” he gasped. 

He spun around. First he stared 
blankly at Detective Sheppard. Then 
he looked up at White-Gloves Wally— 
as imperturbable as ever. And at last, 
feeling beyond words, he gestured 
mutely toward the little vault. 

Sheppard leaped up to gape into it— 
and what he saw stunned him. 

The Thatcher diamonds—necklace, 
brooch, and bracelet—were in the safe! 

“What,” Wally asked in a puzzled 
tone, “seems to be the matter? ...” 


CHAPTER ‘Ix 
“And Now?” 


HEN he returned from the 
Saratoga races, a week later, 

White-Gloves Wally confided to his 
corpulent friend, Ernest Borodine, 

“Really, it was absurd, that matter 
of the tennis shoes. I never worked in 
the same slippers I used for play. 
Sheppard might have realized that he 
couldn’t count on so elementary an 
oversight. The very danger of some 
day leaving footprints was what origin- 
ally impelled me to buy shoes bay a 
size too large—for work.’ 

Borodine chuckled so that his fat 
body quivered. 

“How cid you get rid of the slip- 
pers?” he asked. 

“They were among the things I gave 
Armand to drop into the river.” 

“Oh, of course! I’d forgotten. .., 
And the return of the diamonds?” 


" WHITE-GLOVES WALLY 
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Wally shrugged as he regarded the 
tip of his cigarette. 

“I had decided to go straight, ” he 
explained, “and I couldn’t allow Silotta 
to change the decision with blackmail. 

. After I had given him the gems, 
he went into his house. I lingered. 
In fact, I was peering into his window 
when he deposited them in -he safe in 
his study. Later, when Silotta had gone 
back to sleep, I opened my second safe 
of the night. Rather fortunate, too, 
for I found in it the evidence that he 
had attempted to provide himself with 
material for the future. 
other disc, Borodine; and another 
photograph lay beside it!” 

The stout fence frowned, shook his 
head. 

“Double-crossing you, eh? Well, 
one might haxe expected it of Nicky 
Silotta!” ; 
_ “One did,” drily agreed Wally. “I 
took the diamonds, the disc, and the 
picture. The jewels, of course, I re- 
turned to Thatcher’s safe before I went 
out to relieve Armand of his vigil.” 

“The police have nothing against 
you?” 

“Nothing but ill-will,” said Wally, 
smiling. “Sheppard could not, of 
course, positively identify me as the 
blond, masked thief who gave him so 
uncomfortable a night.” 

“Borodine nodded and slowly his 
smile returned as he softly asked, 
’ “And now—?” 

“Now?” White-Glove Wally Bec 
forward to crush his cigarette in a 
tray. His brows arched. “Now,” he 
said, “I’ll continue along that straight 
path into which I turned last week. I~ 
I rather imagine I’m going to like it!” — 


There was an- 


THE SNOW EMPEROR 


A FOUR-PART SERIAL 
By Frederick Harper 
PART ONE 


CHAPTER I 
Caught 


EGAN stopped his sedan at the 
curb, turned the ignition off, 
and held his wrist watch close 
to the lighted instrument 

: panel. The time was nine 
thirty-seven. He nodded, pulled the 
key from the ignition lock, switched 
the lights off, and stepped from the car. 
In his late twenties, Regan hadn’t 
lost his football physique. A slouch 
hat pulled down low over his forehead 
did not hide a lean tightness of the jaw. 
_ ‘His stride was long and springy as he 
= twalked briskly away. 
= He had parked in a side street, not 
too well lighted. Half a block to the 
west he turned into a wide boulevard 
lined with spacious tree-and-shrubbery- 
___ ;dotted grounds, and big houses. 


In some houses lights were gleam- 
ing; others were dark. Regan strolled 
slowly along. In the middle of the 
block he looked furtively about, and 
then placed hands on the top rail of 
the cast iron fence at his elbow and 
vaulted over the fence and the hedge 
that grew on the other side. 

Crouching where his feet ‘had struck 
the sod, he waited for some sign that 
his movements had been seen and 
suspected. The neighborhood, however, 
remained as quiet as ever. An automo- 
bile sped along the street, but the purr 
of its motor and the whine of its tires 
died away in the distance. 

The landscaped grounds that Regan 
had entered were unlighted. The large 
house, set well back from the street, 
loomed rather darkly and gloomily. 

From one of the rear downstairs 
windows a beam of light drifted. Regan © 
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eyed the light calculatingly, and then 
walked across the lawn to the front of 
_the house. 

No dog barked in warning, no one 
challenged him; not even when the 
crepe rubber soles of his shoes drifted 
up the front steps and trod silently 
across the front porch to the door. 

Regan stood there by the front door 
like a dark shadow, listening, and pull- 
ing on a pair of soft leather gloves at 
the same time. 

Gloves on, he fumbled in the right 
pocket of his coat and brought out a 
key. Slowly, carefully, cautiously, he 
fitted the key into the door lock and 
turned it. 

The latch slid back without a click. 
Regan rested his gloved fingers on the 
doorknob and turned it carefully. Like 


a drifting shadow the door swung in- - 


ward; like another shadow Regan en- 


tered the front hall, drawing a foun- 


tain pen flashlight from the inside 
pocket of his coat. 

The tiny powerful beam roved about 
for a moment, and then centered on a 
wide curving Georgian stairway lead- 
ing up to the second floor. Regan 
walked to it and started up. 

Somewhere in the rear of the house 
a door opened. Footsteps became audi- 
ble. For an instant Regan hesitated and 
then went on up the stairs. The foot- 
steps, it turned out, did not come into 
the front of the house. By the time he 
reached the upper floor silence reigned 
again. 

A hall ran by the top of the stairs. 
The little flashlight beam danced along 
the walls, picking out the different 
doors. Regan walked to the right, to 
the second door, and turned the knob. 
The door swung in. He slipped inside. 

A smile of grim satisfaction flickered 
over his face as the flashlight beam 
picked out the contents of the room. 
Bed, chairs, table, smoking stand, mas- 
culine slippers; and a long bureau 
whose main feature was half a dozen 
silver-framed portraits of young women 
scattered over the top. 


Regan went to the bureau and ex- 
Clues. 2 
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amined the pictures carefully. The 
light jabbed into the faces in turn. All 
were beautiful; the inscriptions written 
on them betokened warm sentiments, to 
say the least. 

Regan examined them all and then 
proceeded in a swift businesslike man- 
ner. He went through the drawers of 
the bureau, examining the contents. 
Taking care also to see that they 
showed no signs of being disturbed 
when he was through. In one of the 
small top drawers he found a diamond 
ring; in another drawer a packet of 


-yellow-backed bank notes. He let them 


lay. Money and diamonds, it seemed, 
were not what he was after. 

He looked behind the pictures on the 
wall for a wall safe, and finally opened 
the door of a large wardrobe closet and 
stepped in. 

Inside, sounds were somewhat muf- 
fled. To that was due the fact that he 
did not notice the soft purr of an auto- 
mobile motor entering the grounds and 
stopping beside the house. 

The wardrobe, in reality a small 
room, contained enough clothes to have 
stocked a haberdasher’s shop. Suits of 
every kind and weight, color and pat- 
tern. Racks of shoes. Topcoats. Hats. 
And built-in drawers, full of shirts, 
handkerchiefs, socks and silk under- 
wear, not to speak of ties, and a rack 
of assorted sticks. 

The apparent seriousness of his quest 
did not deter Regan from smiling 
somewhat grimly at the sight of all this 
wearing apparel. It was as though he 
found it hard to understand how any 
man could devote so much thought and 


“expense to clothes. 


He began to search swiftly through 
the built-in drawers. In one he found 
a medium sized cedar box with a 
hinged lid. It-was locked. He tipped 
it back, lock face up, fumbled in his 
pocket, and brought out a small piece 
of well-tempered wire and a tiny pair 
of pliers. 

Bending the end e the wire care- 
fully, he inserted it in the lock. A 
sharp little twist, and the lock gave. ~ 
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Pocketing the wire and pliers he 
opened the box. It was packed with 
letters, 
fumes drifted up to his nostrils. Swift- 
ly he leafed through the letters. Some 
of the envelopes were tinted in delicate 
colors. Some were plain. There were 
different kinds of handwriting on the 
outside. All seemed feminine. 
In the bottom, held together by a 
’ rubber band, was a packet of seven let- 
ters, cream white, addressed to James 
Drake in fine sweeping strokes. 
Regan grunted with satisfaction, 
pocketed the letters, and then went 
through the box again to make sure 
he had overlooked no others. 
He had not. 
He closed the lid again and locked 
it with the wire, and replaced the box 
_and closed the drawer. 
His interest was satisfied. He went 


to the room door and started out into_ 


the hall. But halfway through the 
doorway he stopped in his tracks and 
stood rigid. The hall flooded with 
light. Steps came running lightly up 
the stairs. 

‘ There was no time to slip down the 
hall; he’d be discovered. Regan stepped 
swiftly back into the room and closed 
the door softly. -It was still dark in 
there. His flashlight stabbed about. He 
made a move toward the door of the 
wardrobe closet, and then veered off. It 
- would be the first place anyone enter- 

ing the room would go. 

A large heavily curtained bay- 
window, three windows in actuality, 
was on the other side of the room. The 
curtains came clear down to the floor. 

Steps were coming along the hall. 
Regan strode swiftly to the window 
and slipped behind a curtain. He was 
hardly there when the door opened. 
Someone entered. The light switch 
clicked. The room filled with light. 

Regan glanced down and assured 
himself that his feet were not showing 
beneath the curtains, and then stood 
motionless, hardly breathing. 

_A coat was tossed on the bed. Feet 
started to pace up and down. 


The faint scent of mixed per- | 


sion on his face was visible. 


CLUES 


Someone rapped on the door. “Come 
in,” a voice said sharply, and the pac- 
ing stopped. ° 

Regan moved the curtain cautiously 
until he had a narrow slit through 
which he could view the room. 

A somewhat elderly, thinnish, dried- . 
up man in butler’s black entered. The 
man who had been pacing up and down | 
was about thirty. At one time he 
might have been an athlete. Life had 
softened him. His frame was well 
padded with flesh. Under the search- . 
ing rays of the electric light sagging 
muscles, puffed circles under the eyes, 
and a general patina of dissipation 
were cruelly evident on his face. And 
that dissipation had brought disinte- 
gration of character with it; or perhaps 
the character had never been there. 
There was something artificial about 
the man; something repellent to Regan. 

The man’s hair was cut faultlessly, 
his face was close-shaven and well ~ 
barbered, and the cream silk shirt he 
wore was custom made. But such de- 
tails could not improve the personality 


- that nature had etched on the face. 


“Well, Biggers,” the yeung-men said 
sharply, “what is it?” 

Biggers coughed drily, and held out 
a pink envelope that he had been hold- 
ing on a tray behind his back. “This,” 
he said apologetically, “was overlooked 
when I was sorting the afternoon mail, 
Mr. Drake. It must have fallen behind 
the table. I thought you would want 
to see it now, sir.” 

Drake took the pink envelope from 
the tray and stared at the address. His 
left side was to Regan and the expres- 
He 
frowned. The well barbered pinkish- 
ness of his face drained away, leaving 
it pale and somewhat haggard. It 
seemed to Regan there was an expres- 
sion of dread also. : 

Biggers noticed it. 

Drake suddenly became aware of the . 
butler’s scrutiny and snapped: “Have-_ 
n’t you anything else to do besides 
stand there and gape at me? I have 
the letter. That is all.” 
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- “Yes, sir. Beg pardon, sir.” Biggers 
retreated hastily. 

When the door had closed behind the 
man, Drake’s shoulders sagged as 
though a great burden had suddenly 
been imposed on them. The letter in 
his fingers trembled slightly. Then he 
did a curious thing. He raised the en- 
velope to his nose and sniffed. And 
his nostrils quivered slightly as though 
recognizing some odor. 

Drake slit the envelope open with a 
finger and drew out a folded sheet of 
paper. 

As he read, the pallor on his face 
deepened. He must have read the letter 
over two or three times by the length 
of time he looked at it, and then fold- 
ing it he replaced it in the envelope 
and walked over to the bureau and laid 

it on the top. There were cigarettes 

there and a chased gold table lighter. 

He lit a cigarette and inhaled deeply, 

and stood with head bowed, evidently 

pondering something. 

Finally he went to the wall beside 
the door, pressed a button there, and 
waited. Biggers returned. 

“Yes, sir?” 

Drake asked: “Did that letter come 
-in this afternoon’s post?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Because, sir, I found it behind the 
table where the post is always put.” 

“How do you know it didn’t come 
yesterday or the day before?” 

“The maid cleans the hall every 
morning, sir. She moves the table out. 
If it had been there yesterday she 
would have found it.” 

_ “Very well,” said Drake heavily. 

“That will be all.” 

Biggers retired again. 

Drake walked over and stared at the 
pictures on the bureau, puffing absent- 
ly on the cigarette. His gaze wandered 
to the mirror. | 

He stared, and then shook his head, 
dropped a hand to one of the drawers, 
opened it and took out a nickeled re- 
volver. 

Regan had noted the weapon and let 
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it remain where it was. Now however, 
as he saw Drake lift it out, he wished 
that he had not. The pink letter had 
evidently made a great impression on 
the man. So great an impression that 
it looked as if he was intending to com- 
mit suicide. 

Regan frowned at the thought. If 
Drake did that the house would be 
aroused, thus making it difficult to get 
away. The police would be summoned. 
If found on the spot or seen escaping 
there’d be awkward explanations to 
make. Very awkward. Perhaps the 
question of murder would be raised. 

Drake examined the revolver, and 
then remarked aloud: “I suppose I 
might as well shoot myself.” 

Regan tensed himself. He’d have to 
prevent such a thing at any cost. 

Drake walked across the room toward 
the window, eyes*on the revolver in 
his hand. A few feet away he stopped 
abruptly and leveled the revolver. 

“Come out from behind that curtain, 
or I'll shoot!” he ordered loudly. 


CHAPTER II 
Two of a Kind 


AKEN aback, Regan realized that 
Drake had only been acting. The 
spoken words had been a ruse to dis- - 
arm suspicion while coming close to 
the curtains with the revolver. Regan 
himself had brought no weapon with 
him. Drake could shoot him down with 
perfect immunity. 
“Come out!” Drake snapped. 
Regan pushed the curtain aside and 
stepped out into the lighted room. 
“Put your hands up!” Drake ordered 
swiftly. He made a slight gesture with 
the revolver to emphasize the words. © 


Regan raised both hands over his — 


head. 

Drake watched him narrowly, and 
commented with a trace of sarcasm: 
“The next time you try to hide behind 
curtains in my room don’t look out. It 
shows up xo plainly in the mirror.” 

“So that’s how you knew I was 


there,” Regan said. 
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“Yes. What the devil are you doing 
. in my house?” 

“Right now I’m holding my hands 
over my head.” 

“Don’t try to be funny about the mat- 
ter, What are you, a crook, a burglar? 
Or did you come here to... .” Drake 
hesitated. “Did you come here to try 
to kill me?” he snarled suddenly. 

Regan had to smile slightly at that. 
“Hardly. I’d have brought a gun with 
me if that had been on my mind. I’m 
unarmed.” 

“Sure about that?” 

“Search me and see.” 

“T- will. ‘Turn around.” 

Regan faced about. Drake stepped 
behind him and ran a hand quickly 
over his pockets and under his armpits. 
Some of the passion left Drake’s voice 
when he found nothing. “So,” he 
sneered, “you’re just a common burglar. 
A second story man. A sneak thief.” 

Regan’s face darkened. Still holding 
his hands carefully over his head he 
turned. “I wouldn’t go so far as to say 
that,” he answered coolly. 

“You’re-not much of a burglar,” 
Drake said contemptuously. “If you 
were, you’d have known better than to 
have been caught like: this.” 

“You seem to know the fine points,” 
Regan told him. 

Drake started. In the back of his 
eyes an expression akin to fear flick- 
ered. “What do you mean by that?” he 
demanded. 

“What could I mean by it?” 

Drake’s eyes narrowed. “I think 
you're lying to me,” he said through 
his teeth. “By God, if you came here 
to—to settle any scores I’ll settle you 
right where you stand.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking 
about,” Regan said coolly. “You sound 
a little mad. I haven’t any scores to 
settle with you. How could I? I’ve 
_ never seen you before.” 

Drake glared at him for a moment, 
and then his glance shifted away. 
“Never mind,” he said. “But what did 


you come here for? What were you 
after?” 


CLUES 


Regan shrugged. “What have you?” 

“Nothing worth your while.” 

“Then,” said Regan, “why get all 
worked up about it? Perhaps I picked 
the wrong house. You keep, if I may 
say so, a rather poor house from a 
burglar’s standpoint.” 

“From your standpoint, yes. I sup- 
pose you know there’s a prison sen-' 
tence for this?” 

“Ves.” 

“How’d you get in?” . 

“Front door.” 

“Wasn't it locked? 

Regan did not answer. 

“By heavens! It wasn’t!” Drake re- 
membered. “It was unlocked when I 
came in. I’ll fire the whole damn’ staff 
of servants! They’ve had their orders 
about that.” 

“Don’t bother them. The door was 
locked. I opened it with a key.” 

“Let’s see the key.” 

“In my right coat pocket.” Too late 
Regan remembered that the packet of 
letters was in that pocket also. He said 
hastily: “I'll give it to you.” 

“Keep your hands up! Turn your 
back again! I'll get it.” 

Regan had no choice but to obey. 
Drake’s hand fumbled in the pocket 
while the muzzle of the revolver 
pressed tightly against Regan’s back. 
Drake pulled out the key, the wire, the 
pliers and the letters. -He recognized 
the letters instantly and uttered an 
oath. “So. these are what you came 
for!” 

“Those are what I got.” 

“By heavens! And this key is one 
of the house keys! Who are you?” 

“That doesn’t matter,” said Regan. 

“It does to me. Let’s see what you 
have in your other pockets.” Drake’s 
hand probed further. And brought out 
Regan’s wallet. It held his driver’s 
license. } 

“James Regan,” Drake read aloud 
with satisfaction. “1812 Orchid Street. 
Well, that’s something. And so Caro- 
line sent you for the letters?” 

Regan raised his eyebrows. “Caro- 
line? Who is she?” 
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“Don’t try to act innocent. I have 
you cold on a burglary charge.” 

After all, Regan thought, there was 
no point in trying to lie any more about 
the matter. Caroline Bentley had been 
the motivating force behind his visit 
to this house. She it was who had come 
to the Regan Detective Agency and 


confessed with stifled sobs an escapade. 


where love had been stronger than rea- 
son, and caution. 

Her trust had been misplaced. Now 
she was really in love and was going 
to get married. Drake held certain 
letters that were damning and com- 
promising. He refused to give them 
up, and threatened to mail them, one at 
a time, to her fiancé. That is, unless she 
was prepared to buy them back. Plain 
blackmail. 

Drake, it appeared, was the last ofa 
family of some wealth and position. 
His father and mother had died while 
he was-quite young, and he had grown 
up wild and wilful. 

And the girl, Caroline Bentley, had 
said a curious thing as she sat by 
Regan’s desk those several days before. 
“You—you look quite like James 
Drake.” 

Regan eyed the man now. Perhaps 
their features did have some points of 
resemblance. Certainly their height 
and build were about the same, al- 
though Regan had more muscle than 
fat. He hoped his face didn’t show the 
marks of dissipation that were on the 
other’s features. They couldn’t very 
well; he had never dissipated. ~ 

Drake’s eyes narrowed. <A_ hard 
smile quirked the loose corners of his 
mouth. 

“Suppose,” he suggested, “I shoot 
you and swear that I found a prowler 
in the room and shot in self defense?” 

“You couldn’t very well,” Regan re- 
torted. “I’m not carrying any weapons 
for you to defend yourself from.” 

“TJ can swear this is your gun and 
that I was trying to take it away from 
you when it went off. Nobody would 
know the difference.” 

“J wouldn’t advise you to try it,” 


word again. 
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Regan said drily. “You'd be surprised 
how much detectives can know when 
there’s a death to be cleared up.” 
Drake stared at him. A puzzled ex- 
pression crept over his face. “Say,” 
Drake observed suddenly, “I’ve seen 
you somewhere before, haven’t I? Your 
face looks mighty familiar to me.” 
Regan smiled at that also. “It ought 
to if the young lady you referred to is 
right,” he said. “She told me there 
was quite a bit of resemblance between 
you and me. I don’t like to think so, 


but if she was right you’ve probably — 


seen me every time you stepped in 
front of a mirror.” 

“Tl be damned! Say, I wonder... 
Drake stopped, struck by an idea. 
“Come over here to the mirror,” he or- 
dered. “We'll see how right she was. 
Keep your arms up, remember.” 


3° 
. 


The mirror hanging behind the pic- 


tures on the bureau top was rather 
large. Side by side they stood before 
it, and their reflections stared back at 


sme’ 


them. There was a hovering uncanny — 


ghost of resemblance. Feature by fea- 
ture the resemblance was not there, but 
if one took the effect as a whole it was 
quite remarkable. One had to allow 
for the difference in their physical con- 
ditions however. 


“I wouldn’t believe it if I didn’t see _ 


it with my own eyes,” 
mented. 

_ Regan, his hand still held over his 
head, retorted coolly: “Not at all flat- 
tered, I assure you, but we do look 
somewhat alike. 
for twins though.” 

Drake was thoughtful. He said 
nothing for a moment, and then 
slowly: “I can use a man who looks 
like me.” 

Their eyes met in the mirror. “What 
for?” 

Drake’s expression changed to cal- 
culation. “To take my place,” he said 
slowly. 

“In what way? Blackmail?” 

It was a keen stab. Drake flushed. 
“No,” he said shortly. 
I don’t like it.” 


Drake com- 


We'd never be taken - 


“Don’t use that 
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“You're rather touchy for a person 
who engages in it. I’ve been wonder- 
ing why anyone in your position should 
stoop to blackmail.” 

“As long as we're here alone,” Drake 
muttered, “it won’t do any harm to 
tell you that I need money and I don’t 
_give a damn how I get it. I’ve had 
money all my life and I’m going to 
keep on having it. If certain women 
want to make fools of themselves it’s 
up to them to pay for it.” 

_ Regan said nothing. 

Drake went on after a minute. “A 
word from me and the police will come 
immediately. It will be easy enough 
to swear you took a packet of bills from 
me and some jewelry. It will be a 
plain case of housebreaking. First of- 
fense or not, I imagine you'll go over 
the road for a few years.” 

The man was right. Devilishly right. 
Regan had known it from the. begin- 
mgng, and, out of sheer softness of 
- heart, had chanced it. He had sug- 

gested to the distraught girl that they 
bait a trap for the blackmailer and 
catch him. Rather hysterically she-had 
rejected the suggestion because of the 
publicity that must inevitably ensue. 

Publicity was the last thing in the 
world she wanted. It seemed that the 
young man she was going to marry was 


= ’ not the type who would condone her 


mistake. Whether Drake was con- 
victed .or not, the unsavory details 
that would come’to light would be plas- 
tered over the newspapers of the coun- 
try. The very effect that she wished to 
avert would be carried out. 

Since she could not raise the sum 
that Drake demanded, and in any case 
feared that he would not deliver all 
the letters and would continue to bleed 
her, there was only one thing to do. 
Steal the letters. 

It was not fair to detail such a job 
to anyone else. Regan had taken it 
over out of sheer pity for her. The 
girl had a key to Drake’s house, and 
had been certain the letters were in his 


bedroom. So Regan had come to get 


them. Now, this was the result. . 


CLUES.» == 


Still keeping the pistol trained on 
him, Drake stepped over to the door 
and pressed the button that had sum- 
moned the butler before. It did so 
again. Biggers stepped into the room 
and looked at the two of them, wide- 
eyed. 

Drake said carelessly: “Biggers, take 
a good look at this man. He has 
broken into the house. I caught him 
rummaging my room. Do you see him 
clearly ?” 

Biggers stared at Regan, and then 
nodded. “Yes, sir,” he said. “Quite, 
sir. And if I may be pardoned for say- 
ing so, sir, it appears to me that he 
bears a slight resemblance to you, sir. 
In fact quite a resemblance.” 

Drake nodded. “I had noticed that. 
You are certain now, are you, that you 
could get up in court-and identify this 
man, and ‘swear that he is the one who 
broke into the house? Here is his r name 
and address.” 

“Quite, sir,” said Biggers after ‘hails 
ing the license. “Shall I call the po- | 
lice, sir?” “ 

“Not yet,” Drake told him. “You 
wait down in the hall at the head of 
the stairs, Biggers. I may have to call 
the police and I may not. But wait 
within call. \I wish to talk to this in- 
truder.” 

“Ves, sir,” 
out. 

“Now then,” said Drake, “I guess you 
see how it is. I’ve got you and got you 
cold.” © 

“I see,” said Regan. 

Drake shifted his gun to the other ~ 
hand; his eyes narrowed. “All right 
then. Ill give you your choice. Ar- 
rest and prosecution, or performing a 


said Biggers, and went 


little service for me.” 


Regan raised his eyebrows. “A little 
service for you? What kind of a ser- 
vice?” 


“A letter has come,” said Drake slow- 


ly, “informing me of an appointment I 
must keep to-night, before midnight. I~ 
do not find it convenient to do so. You 
look a great deal like me. I want you 
to take my place.” : 
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CHAPTER III 
The Rendezvous 


£$ HY don’t you find it con- 
venient to keep the appoint- 
ment?” Regan asked the man bluntly. 

Drake scowled. “That’s none of your 
business. Will you do it, or not?” 

“And if I don’t?” 

“T’ll have Biggers send for the police 
instantly.” 

Regan hardly needed to think about 
the matter. He was trapped. Drake’s 
evidence and Biggers’ evidence would 
make things so hot that it was entirely 
possible that he would draw down a 
prison term. Burglary, even by the 
head of a private detective agency, was 
no light matter. He nodded. “I'll do 
it,” he agreed, “provided I get those 
letters also.” 

Drake considered. “All right,” he 
agreed. “Do it and you can have them.” 
He glanced at his wrist watch. “It’s 
getting pretty late. You'll have to 
hurry. We're about the same build, 
but I never wear the style of suit 
you have on. Go in the wardrobe 
there and get one of the small checks, 
a shirt, a collar, a tie, a hat and a stick. 
If you’re going to take my place you'll 
want to look as much like me as pos- 
sible.” 

Regan shrugged. “I don’t want to, 
but I suppose I’d better.” He went 
into the wardrobe, selected the articles 
of clothing and brought them out into 
‘the room. Under the threatening 
muzzle of the gun he changed swiftly. 
And was forced to adrnit, as he stood 
in front of the mirror tying the ex- 
pensive silk tie, that the clothes did 
make a difference. And when he set 
the soft panama hat on his head and 
turned the brim down slightly, he 
looked more like a wealthy dilettante 
than he had ever imagined possible. 

Drake surveyed him _ carefully. 


“Pretty good,” he approved. “Now I 
suppose you'd better take my car, too. 
You can drive, can’t you?” 
“Yes,” 
“All right. 


How are you fixed for 
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money? Here, better take my wallet.” 


Drake produced a pigskin wallet, 
took the personal papers out, leafed 
through the bills inside, and handed it 
over. 

Regan found almost a hundred dol- 
lars inside; noted also that the name 
James W. Drake was stamped in gold 
letters on the leather. He put the wal- 
let in the inside pocket of the coat 
and said: “As long as I’m going to be 
you, you’d better give me your cigar- 
ette lighter and your cigarette case.” 

“Good idea,” Drake approved again. 
He handed over a gold cigarette case 
and a gold lighter, and on second 
thought slipped a ring from a finger of 
his left hand. “Better wear this, too,” 
he said. 

Regan eyed it. It was unusual. A 
massive seal ring, made in the form of 
a twining serpent with the seal en- 
graved on the top of the serpent’s head. 
It slipped on his finger easily. He 
looked regretfully at his clothes lying 
across the bed. “You'll take good care 
of those?” he said to Drake. 

“Very good care,” Drake assured 
him. “And I don’t think I have to tell 
you the same about mine. You realize 
of course, that any failure to return 
with the car and a report of what hap- 
pens will only make things worse for 
you. Easy enough to claim, you know, 
that you broke in the house, stole the — 
clothes and my car and escaped. And 
of course we can always get on track — 
of you, now that we know your name 
and address.” 

“T realize all that. Don’t think I’d 
be- doing this if I didn’t,” Regan as- 
sured him shortly. “Now about the 
appointment. Where is it? Whom am 
I to see? What am I to do?” 

“You are to go,” Drake directed, “to 
the Nanking Restaurant. It’s a chop ~ 
suey and dancing place down on the - 
edge of Chinatown; a second floor 
joint. You won’t have any trouble find- 
ing it. Perhaps you know the place?” 

“J know where it is. Never been 


in it, but I can find it all right.” 
“All right. Go there. Say to the 


» Just ‘Drake.’ 


- wise and stall. 
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headwaiter, or whoever meets you 
when you go in,-‘Drake.’ That’s all. 
He’ll do the rest.” 

“What is the rest?” 

Drake shrugged. “I don’t know my- 
self 

“Don’t you know who I’m to see?” 
Regan demanded in amazement. 

“T have an idea,” Drake admitted. 
“But I don’t know what you'll have to 
say, or what will be said to you. Just 
be careful and act as though you are 
me. If a subject is introduced that 
you don’t know anything about, look 
Keep your eyes and 
ears open. I want to know everything 
that happens.” : 

“It’s all mighty funny,” Regan said 
thoughtfully. 

“Don’t worry about that part of it,” 
Drake ordered impatiently. “You're 
getting off mighty easy. Most men 
would have called the police as soon as 


- they found you.” 


“Am I to come back here as soon as 
the interview is over?” ~~. 

Drake looked at him queerly. “Yes,” 
he said slowly. “Come here. Il! wait 
up for you. Drive the car in, ring the 


- front door bell, and I’ll look after you 


~ him. 


myself. Better take the door key. If 


~ no one answers, come right on up. I 


may fall asleep.” la 

Regan took the front door key that 
Drake returned to him. 

Drake went out in the hall with him. 
Biggers was standing near the top of 
the stairs. The butler’s eyes widened 
in amazement’ when he saw Regan 
dressed in his master’s clothes. 

“It’s all right, Biggers,” Drake told 
“You may go to bed. I have 
settled matters with this man, He may 
be back sometime later to-night. If 
you hear the car come in and the door 
open you needn’t get up unless I ring.” 

“Very good, sir,” said Biggers, and 
stepped aside. 

Drake went only part way down the 
stairs. “Here’s the key to my car,” he 
said, stopping on the landing and pass- 
ing the key over. “I think that’s all 


now. Be careful.” 
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Chinatown was still awake when 
Regan parked Drake’s expensive car 
down the block from the Nanking Res- 
taurant. As he stepped out, he became 
conscious more fully than he ever had 
before, of the peculiar atmosphere that 
hovered over this section of slant-eyed 
Orientals. 

The soul of the Orient seemed to be 
present, standing out apart from the 
occidental world into which it had 
been transplanted. One could ‘very 
easily imagine strange things happen- 
ing behind the shuttered windows, the 
closed doors, and the hidden subter- 
ranean world that lurked behind the 
mazes of narrow, dimly-lit streets, 
black passageways and hidden courts. 

The surface that men looked upon 
was only a veneer, showing as little of 
what lay behind as the saffron skin of 
an Oriental face gave clue to the hid- 
den thoughts. One saw shabby build- 
ings, queer little shops, slippered~ 
Orientals padding silently along the 
street. One heard, perhaps, the thin 
wail of a flute, or haunting strains from 
a one-stringed instrument. Heard sing- 
song conversation, or came upon a bit 
of the West merged in with the Orien- 
tal background, such as the Nanking, 
Restaurant, where one might dance to 
jazz music and sit among ones own 


_countrymen, 


Regan locked the car and walked to 
the lighted entrance where one 
mounted steps to the Nanking Restau- 
rant above. The strains of jazz came 
down to meet him. 

At the top of the stairs he passed 
through a door and stopped on the car- 
pet inside, by the cashier’s desk, look- 
ing about the discreetly lighted room. 

It occupied most of the second floor 
of a respectably-sized building, and 
was arranged in such a way that one 
could not see all of the room at once. 
It was in fact a series of rooms inter- 
connected by large arches. In the cen- 
ter was a polished dance floor. Five 
Orientals on a dais at one side 
struggled with the intricacies of 
American jazz. 
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Fully half the tables were occupied, 
practically all by Occidentals. 

-A-slant-eyed Chinese behind the 
cash register looked at him curiously. 
Regan paid no attention; did as he had 
been told, and waited. 

A little black-clad man with sleek 
pomaded hair, and a towel over one 
arm, came briskly to him and said in 
excellent English: “Do you wish a 
table, sir?” 

“Drake,” said Regan briefly. 

The waiter hesitated, eyeing him as 

_ though he misunderstood. 

“Do you wish a table?” he repeated. 

“Drake,” said Regan again, briefly. 

“Ah,” said the waiter. “This way, 
sir.’ Without another word he faced 
about and led Regan to a table over in 
a far corner. “You wish something to 
eat?” he inquired blandly. 

Regan seated himself, laid his hat 
and stick across the next chair, and 
took-a sip-of water from the glass left 
by the waiter. He had done as he had 
been told, and had no idea what was to 
come of it. Wasn’t even sure that his 
twice-repeated use of the word “Drake” 
had meant anything at all to the waiter. 
Certainly no indication of it had ap- 
peared on the inscrutable face. How- 
ever, Drake had told him to a and 
then wait. 

Regan said to the waiter: “T’ll fie 
tea and a light sandwich. Oh yes, and 
bring me a few Jichee nuts also.” 

The waiter nodded and withdrew. 

Regan took another sip of water and 
looked about the room, He saw no one 
that he knew, and fell to wondering 
what it was all about. — 

He had had, he was forced to ac- 
-knowledge, a very narrow escape from 
arrest and unwelcome publicity at the 
hands of James Drake. And still he 
did not regret that part of it. He would 
do it all over again. This interview he 


had been forced into was most queer 


and unusual. Why, he wondered 
thoughtfully, had Drake asked him to 
substitute? Why didn’t he want to 
come himself? Regan had more than a 
suspicion that this was connected in 
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some way with the pink letter that 
Drake had received unexpectedly, 
What was in that letter? It had af- 
fected the man strangely. In what way 
did his life among the wealthy, ultra- 
respectable element of the city touch 
the subterranean secretive existence of 
Chinatown? 

No logical answers offered them- 
selves. There was nothing to do but 
wait. 

The events that did follow were not 
long in coming. They were fully as 
startling as the evening had been so 
far. 

The waiter returned presently, the 

towel still over his arm, and without 
Regan’s order. Impassively he said: 
“Will you please follow me?” 
’ Regan stood up. Second thought 
made him retrieve his hat and stick. 
He had no idea where he was going. It 
might be that he would not return to 
this table. The Oriental made no com- 
ment on the action. Silently he turned 
and led the way, skirting the dance 
floor, across the big room. 

No one paid any attention to Gen. 
They passed through a door in the op- 
posite wall, walked along a narrow 
hallway, descended a flight of steps, 
passed in quick succession three locked 
doors that opened at a peculiar knock 
from the guide, and then went down 
more steps. 

Regan kept track of the steps and es- 
timated that now they must be below 
the level of the first floor, burrowing 
somewhere into the maze of subter- 
ranean passages and rooms that the po- 
lice well knew lay below Chinatown, 
and seldom if ever came across. 

They were, unless his directions 
were all mixed up, some distance from 
the building where the Nanking Res- 
taurant was located when the guide 
stopped beiore a heavy teak door. He 
paused and then quietly pushed against 
it. The door opened noiselessly and 
the two entered a large, dimly lighted 
room. 

At first Regan could merely blink in 
amazement, 


CHAPTER IV 
The Sentence 


ROM the garishness of the restau- 

rant and the plainness of the nar- 
row passages and walled-in stairs that 
they had traversed, they stepped as 
though by magic into another world. 
Into magnificence and luxury that only 
an Oriental mind could conceive and 
execute. 

The walls of the room were hung 
with exotic golden tapestries, across 
which fantastic dragons of old China 
crawled in black silken embroidery. 
- The floor was of polished hardwood on 
which lay priceless rugs. There were 
chairs of ebony, inlaid with gleaming 
mother-of-pearl; fantastically carved 
and lacquered tables; stools which held 
exquisite vases, overflowing with 
bunches of riotously colored pansies. 

One lone table lamp, a vase of clear 
translucent jadeite, with a parchment 
shade of gold, diffused a mellow golden 
light throughout the room. 

At first, Regan thought there was no 
ene in the room but the saffron-faced 
guide and himself. And then, on the 
rich brocaded cover of a couch against 
the end wall, he saw a figure sitting 

- eross-legged. And he caught his 
breath and his eyes widened. For never 
had Regan viewed such a sight as now 
confronted him. 

It was a young woman. A girl. Of 
mortal flesh and blood, although it took 
a second look to really make sure of 
the fact. 

Like some exquisite fragile bit of 
statuary out of the romantic past, she 
sat straight and immovable. A poem in 
soft lines and curves. A song in exotic 
beauty. : 

A lovely kimono of pool-green silk, 
embroidered with lotus flowers, en- 
folded the curves of her figure. Dark 
hair drawn sleekly back into little 
whorls on each side of her head bal- 

“anced the delicately chiseled features 

of her face. The soft flow of golden 
light through the parchment lamp- 
shade painted an ethereal glow over 
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cheeks in which the faint color of life 
lay softly. 

Her mouth was small and very red. 
Her cheekbones a little high, as they 
usually are in women of her race. And 
back of her ethereal beauty was the se- 
renity and calmness of a passionate 
being under perfect control. Long dark 
lashes veiled the steady gaze that she 
directed on him. 

Regan stood there and stared, not 
knowing what to make of her or what 
to do. And the saffron-faced Oriental 
who had brought him remained there 
also, waiting. 

She spoke in Chinese. The words 
were very like the delicate tinkle of 
temple bells in a spring breeze. What 
she said was so much Greek to Regan, 
but the guide bowed low and departed, 
closing the teakwood door carefully. 

Regan waited, growing more bewil- 
dered every moment. 

Their eyes met, and held for a mo- 
ment. And then she addressed him in 
perfect English. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Drake. It 
is’—she glanced at a small jeweled 
wrist watch on her left wrist—‘just 
lacking forty-five minutes of midnight. 
I have been wondering whether you 
would be foolish enough not to come.” 

Regan drew a breath, and spoke the 
truth: “If I had known what I was 
coming to, I would have been here 
sooner.” 

Too late he saw that the words were 
not in keeping with the character he 
had assumed. Her eyebrows lifted 
slightly. 

“Surely,” she said evenly, in that fas- 
cinating bell-like voice, “you were not 
unaware that you would see me?” 

“T was hoping so,” Regan assured her 
cautiously: 

“T wonder,’ she commented, “how 
much hoping you really did.” 

He made no answer to that. 

“Sit down, please.” She indicated a 
massive inlaid chair a few feet away. 

’ Regan went to it and sat down, lay- 
ing his hat and stick on the floor beside 
the chair. His eyes kept straying back 


- flap of slippered feet. 
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to her. He could not heip it. Who 
was she? What was his business with 
her? Whatever it was, it suddenly as- 
sumed fascinating interest. How was 
it, he marveled, that Drake could have 
passed up a meeting. with this young 
woman ? : 

Regan waited to see what her reac- 
tion to his presence would be. Would 
she detect his substitution for Drake? 

The soft golden glow that filled the 
room was not conducive to a sharp 
scrutiny of suspected features. 
bright glare of unshaded electric bulbs 
or the merciless light of the sun the 
difference between him and the real 
Drake would be far more easily de- 
tected. 2 

Regan became conscious of her in- 
tent scrutiny. She said abruptly: “You 
have changed.” 

It was what he had feared. He looked 
a great deal like Drake, but not enough 
to fool_one who knew Drake well. It 
was possible, of course, to state flatly 
that he was Drake, and that she was 
mistaken. The lie did not come easily; 
- did not come at all, in fact. 

He merely said noncommittally: “Do 
you think so?” 


“I do,” she answered. “The more I 


look at you the Bees seems the ' 


change.” 

“T suppose,” said Regan in the same 
noncommittal tone, “we all change 
more or less. I’ve lost some weight 
lately”—which was the truth. “Been 
doing some exercise also.” Which was 
also the truth. 


“Perhaps that explains it,” she said 


slowly. “You look leaner, more fit. 
You look more like,” she hesitated, and 
then finished, “the man your mother 
would have liked you to be.” 

“Mothers,” said Regan, 
great deal.” e 

“And fathers, too.” Her eyes seemed 
for the moment to raise above his head 
and stare into space, as though she was 
seeing something beyond the room, be- 
yond the moment. 

Regan became aware of the soft fap- 
He looked 


“expect a 


In the. 


around quickly, saw that the teakwood 


door had been opened silently, and an 


Oriental was coming across the floor 
bearing a tray. 

“T took the liberty,” the girl said, “of 
having your order brought here. 


be agreeable to you.” 

Regan answered the politeness in her 
voice with courtesy equally as great. 
“It will be a pleasure.” 

No muscle of her face or change of 
glance showed that she noticed. She 
spoke in singsong Chinese to the 
waiter. Regan had to admire again the 
crystal clarity of her voice. It was 
very noticeable when she shifted from 
flat English to the delicate tonal syl- 
lables of Chinese. 

The bearer of the tray deposited his 
burden on one of the lacquer tables 
against the’ wall and slapped-slapped 
across the room to a smaller table. He 
brought this over and set it beside the 
couch, and then put the tray on it. 

The tray held tea, a small sandwich, 
a dish of lichee nuts, another of little 
almond cakes, and two fragile cups. 

The girl nodded imperceptibly. The 
man withdrew. 

With delicate, birdlike motions she 
poured tea for both of them, and passed 
the almond cakes. 

Regan. added a little lemon to his 
pale tea and found it good. 

“Good tea,” he observed, 
the blessings of mankind.” 

‘She raised her eyes to him. “My 
people have a saying,” she said gravely, 
“that good words are like a string of 
pearls.” 

Regan smiled. “Does that mean that 
I’ve just given you a string of pearls?” 

Still gravely she returned: “‘He 
shall reap hemp who sows hemp, and 
beans who sows beans.’ Your own heart 
knows-the value of your words.” 

This fencing with words was agree- 
able to Regan. He would have liked 
to continue it all night. But she 
changed the subject. 

“Did you tell anyone you were com- 
ing here to-night?” 


“is one of 


You. 
can eat while we talk. It will, I hope, 5, 


* 
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~ “No,” said Regan. 

The soft scent of perfume was in his 
nostrils; the rich quiet of the room was 
pleasant. This task he had been forced 
into was suddenly interesting, intrigu- 
ing. Regan marveled that Drake should 
have passed it up. What was there be- 
tween the two, He wondered. Who was 
this young woman? What did she want 
with him? Or rather with the real 
Drake, whose place he was taking. 

Nothing to do’ but sit quiet, say as 
little as possible, and wait for what 
might come. It took a distinct effort 
of will not to ask questions, however. 

Her eyes regarded him steadily as 
she drank her tea. Regan, meeting the 
glance, smiled at her. 

She did not return the smile. A hint 
of chill crept into her voice as she ob- 
served: “My father has been dead 
three months to-day.” 

Regan felt a twinge of pity that this 
lovely girl should be desolated by the 
contact of death. He said to her, and 
meant it: “I am sorry.” 

She set her cup down slowly. “It has 
been my intention that you should be,” 
she stated distinctly.. 

Regan was puzzled. What did she 
mean? Why should Drake be sorry? 

Little more was said as they finished 
their tea and he ate part of the sand- 
which and munched a few lichee nuts. 
Vaguely he sensed that there was some- 

thing he should know about and did 
not. Something she supposed he knew. 
But what was it? 
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-A moment came when she set her cup 
on the tray with a gesture of finality, 
folded her hands in her lap, and stared 
at him silently. : 

Regan also put his cup aside, and met 


‘her gaze. He had no feeling of being 


rude. She seemed to will it. His un- 
easiness and curiosity grew. 

The hour, he judged, was after mid- 
night. How much longer was he ex- 
pected to stay? What else was going 
to happen? Surely he had not come 
here merely to sit and look at her, to 
drink tea and eat almond cakes? Some- 
thing else was behind the visit. Was 
it, he wondered, with a feeling that ap- 
proached distaste, a love affair? Not 
with Drake, he hoped. Anything but 
that. 

Long seconds passed as they looked 
at each other. Her eyes were weighing 
him, studying him, probing behind his 
features. She spoke suddenly, and her 
words were as crisp and cold as the 
contact of ice against cut glass. 

“It is now after midnight,” she de- 
clared. “Three months since my father 
died.” She looked at her jeweled 
wrist watch. “Twelve minutes after 
midnight, to be precise. I have been 
informed that this is the moment when 
he departed from this life.” 

“Yes,” said Regan politely, wonder- 
ing what could be behind all this. 

“Tt is my pleasure, Mr. James Drake, 
to inform you that you have just five 
minutes to live.” 

(To be continued in the next issue.) 


To a glamorous, uncharted wilderness came a man with a 


fortune—to hide. 


There came another man—to steal. 


HOOKED 


By Roland Phillips 


ROM the doorway of his shack, 
some distance back ,from the 
shore, Gilson watched the ap- 
proach of the unknown din- 

ghy. It made a sluggish pas- 

~ sage through the drifting, cloudlike 
masses of purple hyacinths that all but 

choked the mouth of the lagoon. A 
hulk of a man squatted at the wheel. 
He wore a coat, a Panama hat was 
pulled down over his face, shading it 
from the fierce white glare of sun and 

water. 

Both hat and coat, incongruous to 


the district, instantly caught and held 


Gilson’s attention. When he saw that 
the stranger intended to land, his lean 
form stiffened and grimness settled 
upon his tanned countenance. 
Few visitors traveled his way. Oc- 
casional fishermen went past at inter- 
vals, their boats heaped with nets. Now 
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and again a lone Seminole was seen, 
clad in gaudy skirts, poling himself 
toward some distant camp in the 
’Glades. Once a revenue cutter had ven- 
tured to the very mouth of the lagoon. 
Shots had been fired, too; but Gilson 
had not learned of the business at hand. 
Smuggling, no doubt. Not rum or 
dope, but Chinamen—‘“pieces of silk” 
in the vernacular of the trade. 

- A glamorous, uncharted wilderness 
of land and water, this strip of lower 
Florida West coast, with its fringe of 
countless mangrove keys sprinkled like 
emeralds upon the azure bosom of the 
Gulf: a paradise for sportsmen, an en- 
chanted playground for bored yachts- 
men who preferred white flannels to 
red and, followed the sun when winter 
came to the North; a refuge for those 
who stood not upon the order of their 


going. 
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Into this haven, a few months be- 
fore, Gilson had made his leisured way, 
quite familiar with the country from 
- other visits during the season. To 
hunt alittle, fish a great deal, read, 
marvel at’ the glories of sunrise and 
sunset—and to wait. All of that he 
sought, and found. Only the last was 
difficult. 

Now, long and speculatively, he 
stared at the oncoming craft. Within 
a dozen yards of shore the engine of 
the dinghy began to sputter. The 
helmsman turned and bent over it. 
Gilson saw him sway, then suddenly 
sprawl headlong, his shoulder striking 
the wheel. The boat, still under way, 
swung about, nosed into the mangroves 
and disappeared. 


Gilson waited. There were no fur- 


ther sounds except the croak of wheel- 
ing gulls along the shore and the chat- 
ter of mockingbirds that infested the 
bamboo thickets nearby. Half an hour 
later, puzzled by the continued silence, 
he left the shack and. descended to the 
beach. He swung along the sand, a 
lithe, bronzed figure in none too white 
rousers and sleeveless jersey, heading 
toward the spot where the boat and its 
apparently stricken occupant had van- 
ished. = 

Pushing through the mangroves he 
blundered upon the boat almost before 
he was aware of it; halted. The man 
lay outstretched below the wheel. His 
crushed hat concealed one side of his 
face. One arm was doubled under him, 
the other hung over the gunwale, rock- 
ing to the almost imperceptible lift of 
the tide. Its hand was pudge, dead 
white, and a diamond flashed on one of 
the fingers. 

Gilson stood motionless a long time, 
contemplating the prostrate form. In 
the silence, the brown army of fiddler 
crabs that had scuttled off at his ap- 
proach, returned. After the moment 
of deliberation, he stepped forward, 
reached down and took hold of the 
man’s shoulder. And swiftly, as if he 
had come to life at the touch, the man 
uncoiled, barked a sharp command. 
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“Stay put, Gilson! Hands up!” 

Gilson drew back as a gun, whipped 
into view, menaced him. His mouth 
went dry and his pulse. drummed; but 
only for an instant. As his hands 
slowly ascended, his mind cleared. 
Recognition steadied him. He had 
often anticipated just this situation.... 

“Got you!” The man laughed tri- 
umphantly as he heaved himself erect. 
“About face till I frisk you! Lively 
now!” 

Gilson obeyed without hesitation or 
protest. He felt the man’s hands paw- 
ing over his body. ; 

“All right. Thought you’d be pack- 
ing a rod.” 

Turning back with lowered arms, 
Gilson’s gray- eyes probed his captor’s 
white, flabby face. The man returned 
the steady scrutiny with a provocative 
grin. 

“Maybe you’ve seen me before, eh?” 
he queried. 

“Maybe I have,” Gilson responded. 
Bitter, unsavory recollections stirred 
in his mind. “The name’s—Freer. You 
shot at me one night, six months ago.” 

“And missed.” 

“Intentionally.” 

The other shrugged. “Think so?” 

“You had a lot to say—afterward. It 
was good copy for the newspapers and 
it backed up Spangler’s story. As a 
member of the New York detective 
force—” 

“ve resigned,” Freer inserted. 

“By request,” Gilson supplemented. 

“T’m in the racket for myself now,” 
the detective rejoined, his thick lips 
smiling. “Private practice. There’s 
more in it, for a smart man like me.” 

“So I imagine. You’ve made a long 
jump from Broadway.” . 

“That’s your fault, Gilson. You're 
some little jumper yourself. The 
trouble is,” Freer went on easily, “you 
didn’t jump far enough and didn’t 
think it necessary to take a new moni- 
ker. Finding you was nothing but a 
holiday for me. Now you'll be taking 
one—a long one—in a resort where you 
ain’t likely to get sunburned. 
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“What was your idea of the play act- 
ing?” 

“Just to outsmart you. I knew you'd 
be shy of visitors and likely take a run- 
out powder if you saw some one land 
here. So I played dead, figuring you'd 
_ come prowling around, in due time, 
- and save me a lot of leg work. I’m not 

so good at that these days.” 

“You wouldn’t be,” 
veying the man’s paunchy figure. “But 
you might have saved yourself the 
dramatics. I’m not running away.” 

“No?” Freer taunted. “Well, you 
did once. You certainly made a snappy 
‘getaway with old man Bradley’s Lib- 
erties, after all but croaking Spangler 
and—” 

“And completely spoiling your set- 
up,” Gilson broke in. “That’s what 
hurt the most, wasn’t it?” - 

Freer laughed. “What do you think 
you know?” © 
 “Plentys” 

“And what good’ll it do you now? pet 

“You may be surprised,’ Gilson an- 
swered. 

“Yeah? Well, go ahead and surprise 
me. It’s been a long time coming. You 
been buried here since you left New 
York?” 

“Most of the tiie" Gilson admitted. 

_ “A neat place for a hideout. Lots 
oi fresh air and sunshine and nobody 
to bother you. Fishing’s good, ain’t 
it? Pd like to catch me a tarpon. 
Bradley and Spangler claim it’s hard 
to do.” The detective laughed. “But 
they told me you’d be hard to catch, 
too. Wasn’ t. Never even got one jump 
out of you.” 

Freer continued to ‘Shackle as he 
mopped at his perspiring face, although 
the snout of the revolver, held level 
with Gilson’s waist, did not waver. 

But Gilson had no eyes for the gun. 
A new and disturbing problem had sud- 
denly confronted him. 

“How did you get down here?” he 
demanded. 

“On Bradley’s yacht. Some swell 

-scow, all right. We come down from 
‘New Orleans, Anchored a_ couple 


Gilson said, sur- 
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miles above here—Flamingo Cove, I 
think they call it. The old man’s itch- 
ing to send you up for a rap and get 
back his property. That’s why he en- 
gaged me. [’m high priced, but I 
usually get results.” 

“And Spangler’s aboard?” 

“Sure; him and Bradley’s daughter.” 

Gilson’s breath quickened. “Gwen— 
Miss Bradley?” 

“That’s- what I’m telling you. The 
girl’s the one who tipped us off—put 
me on your trail.” 

Gilson’s hands clenched. 
believe that.” 

“How’d you suppose we got a line 
on you, then?” Freer shrugged. “You 
wrote the girl a letter—that’s how 
dumb you was. Postmarked Marco. 
Never thought of that, eh? Our job 
was just a matter of visiting the few 
settlements below there and asking 
questions. I got the old man to“do 
that—nobody would mistake him for a 
dick. They don’t travel'in private 
yachts. Besides, Bradley’s known in 
this section, fishing here every winter. 

“When we got down as far as Fla-— 
mingo, the first guy we bumped into 
put us wise. He offered to bring me 
here, but I always do the fancy work 
alone. After I got the directions, I 
rented this tug and—” 

The detective left his sentence un- 
finished, suddenly aware that his pris- 
oner wasn’t listening. Gilson stood 
looking off, far off beyond the high, 
mop-headed palms that lifted them- 
selve against the hot, turquoise blue of 
sky. His eyes were curiously alight, 
his body taut. ( 

“Come out of it!” Freer snapped 
crossly. “We've done enough chin- 
ning. Let’s push off. You got the 
bonds cached around here, ain’t you?” 

Gilson nodded absently, without 
looking at the speaker. 

“Good. Dig ‘em up and we'll be 
traveling.” 

Now Gilson’s eyes swung down to 
the level of Freer’s bleak, heavy-lidded - 
ones. “It won’t go any harder for me 


“I don’t 


_without them.” 


/ 
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“It might. You got a fifteen-twenty 
year stretch ahead of you. Better come 
across with the stuff. Maybe the old 
man would weaken a little if he got 
back his engravings.” 

“Think so?” Gilson ventured. 


“Sure. And I guess I could talk 
Spangler into cooling off, too. We're 
friendly.” 


Gilson did not seem to be impressed. 
He studied the matted green of the 
jungle; watched the snow-white herons 
that winged lazily above it. Freer eyed 
him narrowly. 

“You got nothing out of this trick so 
far’s I can see,” he intimated. “You 
ought to think of yourself a little.” 

“That’s what I’m doing,” Gilson an- 
swered. 

“Y’m damned if I can make you out.” 
The detective scowled and shifted his 
weight from one foot to another. “You 
grab off fifty thousand, make a clean 
getaway and then bury yourself in this 
‘stinking hole—” 

“T’ve found it most desirable here,” 
Gilson interrupted. 

“Yeah? Well, maybe so, if you’re 
fed up on the white lights. The bonds 
aren’t registered,” Freer went on, 
switching the conversation into more 
pertinent channels, “and Spangler tells 
me there’s no record of the numbers.” 

“He was assured of that,” Gilson 
said. “He meant to play safe.” 

“You don’t seem a bad sort,” the de- 
tective pursued, choosing to overlook 
the barbed remark. “Tough to see a 
young chap like you doing time. Fifty 
grand’s just chicken feed to Bradley. 
Maybe—maybe we could come to an 
understanding,” he added pointedly. 

“Understanding?” Gilson repeated. 

“Sure. Just between the two of us. 
Get me, don’t you? 
dumb. Bradley hasn’t much hope of 
recovering his property. I guess he’s 
already written it off. What’s a little 
in the red to him? I ain’t getting much 
out of this trick myself and I ain’t got 
nothing against you personally.” 


“That’s a great load off my mind,” 


Gilson observed cynically. 


Needn’t play 


CLUES 


Freer scowled. “I’m collecting so 
much—win, lose or draw,” he admitted. 
“It won’t sugar no bread for me, pack 
ing you back to the yacht and handing © 
over the Liberties.” 

“But you'll collect the glory—add to 
your already enviable reputation,” Gil- 
son reminded him. “You always get 
your man. Isn’t that sufficient re- 
ward?” 

“Aw, forget it,” Freer snapped. 
“You know what I’m driving at. I. 
could go back to Bradley and tell him 
you'd vanished, leaving no trail. Tell 
him there was no use trying to find you 
now. He’d take my word for it all 
right. You keep one of the bonds and 
beat it to Cuba. Ill pocket the rest.” - 

“T’ve been waiting for you to come 
out with that proposition,” Gilson said 
quietly. “Come along to the shack.” 

The detective, apparently amazed by 
his easy victory, stiffened. 

“No tricks, now,” he warned. 

“What can I do?” Gilson asked 
mildly. “I’m unarmed.” 

“You might have a rod at the house.” 

“IT haven’t. Nothing but a shotgun 
and I’m out of shells.” 

Freer edged forward, suspicion lurk- 
ing in his agatelike eyes. Ss 

“I’m warning you,’ he repeated. 
“You keep close and watch your step. 
Try anything funny with me and I'll 
bore you sure.” 

He fell in step behind his prisoner. 
Gilson did not once turn around. When’ 
they reached the shack, buried deep 
among the palms and creepers, he 


“stepped briskly into the single room 


it contained. 

Freer hesitated in the doorway, 
swiftly scanning the interior. On a 
shelf beside the cot was a photograph. 
The detective’s gaze lingered upon it. 
‘“Ain’t that Bradley’s daughter?” he in- 
quired. 

“Tt is,’ Gilson answered. 

“Huh, still soft on the girl?” Freer 
grimaced. “Fat chance you got! She’s 
marrying Spangler.” 

Gilson made no comment. He crossed 
the room, reached into a niche above — 


the palmetto log rafters, and from a 
recess there, deliberate and unhurried, 
extracted a large, bulging envelope. 

He returned to the table where 
Freer stood and pitched the envelope 
upon it, as casually as he would have 
tossed a discarded newspaper. 

“There you are,” he announced. 
“Five of them—ten thousand each. 
You better count them—make sure of 
what you’re getting this time. If 
Spangler had taken that precaution six 
months ago,” he added, smiling a little, 
“you would have been spared a trip 
down here.” 
~The detective did not seem to hear. 
His glistening, covetous eyes swept to 
the envelope. His lips parted and his 
left hand went out to close upon the 
wealth that had been tossed before 
him. 

In that brief, unguarded moment, 
, Gilson acted. He launched himself 

across the rickety table and imprisoned 
Freér’s lax gun hand. The gun ex- 
ploded harmlessly. Before it could be 
fired again, he had wrenched the 
weapon from the detective’s fingers 
and sent it spinning through the win- 
dow. 

Simultaneously the two crashed to 
the floor, the table splintering beneath 
them. The struggle that followed 
might have been brief and swiftly de- 
cisive, had not Gilson’s head, as he fell, 
crashed against the iron leg of the cot. 
The impact gashed his flesh, stunned 
him momentarily. Blood spurted. 

Freer bellowed, disentangled him- 
self and spatted a fist into the wound. 
Unhurt, the detective lurched to his 
féet, looked hopefully about him for 
the gun, 

Pawing the blood from his eyes, Gil- 
son reared and closed again with his 
enemy. They clinched, broke away, 
lashing savagely at one another. Gil- 
son was the taller, stronger and 
younger; but the blow he had received 
weakened his punches. He was half 

_blinded, groggy, yet he continued to 
hammer away at the puffy white face 
__ that swam before him. 

_ Clues 2 he 


HOOKED ~ 


Freer, soft and flabby, apparently un- 
used to physical encounter, grew 
winded. He wheezed and panted at 
each thrust, bubbling oaths, and his 
huge fists dealt punishment. Gilson 
realized that but a fraction of his own 
blows landed. The detective seemed 
unusually agile for one of his bulk. 

They staggered about the little room, 
overturning the furniture, bringing up 
against the frail walls with a thud that 
jarred the shack. Gilson grew weaker, 
fainter. Freer’s bobbing face, run- 
neled with sweat and blood, seemed 
blurred. Gilson swore and gritted his 
teeth. He couldn’t go under now. 
That would be the end. He knew what 
to expect at Freer’s hands. 

The detective crowded him into a 
corner, sank his fists low. Gilson, 
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writhing, aware that his knees were — 


sagging under him, managed to whip 
a knotted, despairing fist through the 
other’s guard. His knuckles smacked 
against bone. He saw Freer’s head 
snap back, saw him totter and spin half 
around. 
everything he had in the neat effort, 
Gilson delivered a second blow at the 
same elusive target. 

Freer’s chin cracked as the knuckles 
landed again. He went over backward, 
clawing at the air. 
floor. Gilson keeled over against the 
wall, slipped down it. He lay there a 
moment, the breath sawing between his 


clenched teeth, fighting desperately — 
against the nausea that threatened to’ 


engulf him. 

He succeeded, presently, in getting 
upon his feet, wiping the red mist from 
his eyes. Freer sprawled where he had 
fallen and gave no sign of life. With 
a mind that functioned jerkily, Gilson 
stared about him for the gun. It wasn’t 
in sight. He decided it had been 
pitched through the window into the 
thicket beyond. He was too groggy, 
too near spent now to search for it. 
Another, greater task confronted him. 

He dropped to his knees beside the 
senseless man and began to explore 
Freer’s pockets. He came upon a pair 


His fall shook the - 


Stumbling forward, putting — 
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of handcuffs and a moment later found 
the key to them. Slowly and with in- 
finite effort he reached for the de- 
tective’s wrist, snapped one of the 
bracelets: upon it; but now he discov- 
ered that the man’s other arm was 
doubled beneath him, the whole of his 
two hundred pounds of dead weight 
upon it. 

_ Gilson tugged and wrenched. The 
arm refused to budge. He gripped the 
man’s shoulder and attempted to roll 
~him over, but that was equally impossi- 
ble. Gilson swore at his ebbing 
strength, sank back exhausted. 

Now he found himself staring at the 
key on the floor. His hand reached 
out to cover the bit of shining metal. 
He must get rid of it. The room, 
through which the hot sunlight poured, 


blurred steadily, like a picture out of. 


focus. Something must be done—done 
quickly. Freer mustn’t have another 
chance. There was too much at stake. 

Tf he went under—if the detective 
~ came to his senses first— Panic swept 
him, whipped his lagging«pulse. His 
dimming eyes made out, almost beside 


him amid the wreckage of the table, 


the envelope containing the bonds. 
Fifty thousand there! He couldn’t 
hide them now—couldn’t even get up. 
Still he reached toward the valuables, 
felt them beneath his shaky fingers. 

The room was spinning. In another 
minute he would be gone. He fancied 
he heard Freer groan, heard his foot 
scrape across the floor. Again panic 
touched him. Out of it was birthed a 
daring plan. 

Turning, he groped for the unsprung 
cuff, lifted it, and with a supreme ef- 
fort, snapped it about his left wrist. 
As the lock clicked, his lips framed a 
wry smile; and still smiling, he sank 
back resignedly, welcoming the curtain 
of oblivion that shut out the blazing, 
sunlit world. 


ee II 

- SHARP tug at his wrist, a rum- 
a _ bling voice, brought Gilson to his 
senses again. His eyes snapped open. 


Sr a ie Sa 
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He struggled erect, drew in a breath 
and passed a hand across his face. He 
winced as his finger encountered raw 
flesh—and instantly remembered 
things. Except for a throbbing head, 
he did not feel so badly. His mind 
was clearing. Sitting there, he con- 
templated his skinned knuckles; 
looked up presently to meet the de- 
tective’s wrathful countenance. 
“W-what the hell’s this mean?” 
Freer exploded truculently, shaking 
his fettered wrist as if to dislodge its 
ornament. ee 
“What does it look like?” Gilson re- _ 
turned placidly. “You’re hooked, that’s 
all. Didn’t want you to stray off while 
I napped.” : 
Freer gasped and sputtered, ap- 
parently still dazed. He glared dully 
at the cuff that pinched the white flesh 
of his wrist, and at the short length of 
chilled steel chain that linked it to Gil- 
son’s. He fell quiet; and presently his 
left hand edged stealthily toward his 
waistband pocket. 
“No use, Freer!” 
“The key’s gone!” 
“Where?” 
“I got rid of it.” 
The detective lunged swiftly, his 
shaking fingers reaching for Gilson’s 
throat. “You fork it over or—” es 
Gilson struck the hand aside. “Easy 
now,” he admonished. “I’m not fool 
enough to have the key on me. The 
gun’s gone, too. That puts us on a 
fairly equal footing, doesn’t it?” 
Freer sank back, breathing hard. 
“What do you mean to do?” 
“We'll stick together for a while.” 
“What for? What good—?” 
“My own good. Because I don’t 
trust you.” 
The man’s perplexed, glowering eyes 
swept from Gilson’s stern face; they 
traveled over the wreckage on the floor 
and became fixed upon the envelope 
that lay inviting within arm’s reach. 
“I don’t get your idea,’ he mumbled 
at length. — 
‘“T said I didn’t trust you,” Gilson re- | 
peated steadily. “Don’t you get that? 


Gilson exclaimed. 


HOOKED 


You’re a cheap, grafting, double-deal- 
ing rat, Freer. You're lower than a 
crook, 
wanted me. You want these securities. 
That’s what you’ve been after all the 
time. You thought you’d played me 
for a sucker—baited me. Looked easy, 
didn’t it? If I hadn’t hopped you when 
I did, you’d have emptied your gun 
into me. You'd have pocketed the 
bonds and gone back to Bradley with 
_a fairy story about not being able to 
find me. A neat morning’s job—and 
profitable!” . 
_ Freer broke into a contemptuous 
laugh. “Rot! I sprung that bribe to 
get you to produce the stuff. That’s 
my system—and most of the time it 
works. You fell hard and plenty. 
Your sort do when cornered. I was 
all: set to put the bracelets on you and 
take you back to the yacht, when—” 

“Yeah? Gilson broke in. “Well, 
you'll have the chance. I’m making it 
easy for you, Freer. The only diifer- 
ence is that we're going fifty-fifty on 
the bracelets. That won’t be any great 
hardship, will it?” 

The detective stared incredulously 
at his companion. “What’s that? You 
mean you—you’re going back to the 
yacht?” 

“T do. I’m fairly certain of getting 


there—alive—hooked to you,” Gilson 
added. 
“What’s your racket?” Freer eyed 


him skeptically. “It’s something. You 
ain’t erazy enough to give yourself up 
now.’ 

“Tf I hadn’t been, why didn’ t I polish 
you off when I had a chance? Why 
didn’t I clear out with the fifty thou- 
sand? Why did I hitch myself to 
you?” 

Freer scowled, unable to solve the 
riddle. “Just the same,” he mumbled, 
“there’s something wrong.” 


“There’s a great deal that’s wrong,” 


Gilson assured' him promptly. 

that’s where you're right.” 
The cryptic statement brought a 

shrug from the detective. He let his 


“Maybe 


fingers stray over his cut and battered 


Same 


You don’t want me—never 
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cheek, touched them to his swollen, 
plum-colored jaw. 

“We better start traveling,” Gilson 
said. He got upon his feet. To ease 
the sudden strain of his wrist, Freer 
scrambled erect. The men stood a mo- 
ment, stretching their cramped limbs. 

“What about—these?” Freer asked. 
His heavy, square-toed shoes, nudged 
the package of bonds on the floor. 

“They’re going with us, of course,” 
said Gilson. “Put them in your 
pocket.” 

The detective did so. His hand was 
shaking. He wet his lips and glanced 
searchingly at his companion. “I'd 
like to know what you're up to,” he 
growled. 

“I told you, didn’t 1?” 

“You're lying.” 

Gilson ignored that, turned and 
started through the doorway. Freer 
trotted after him, the chain clinking 
between them. When they descended 
to the shore and followed it along to 
where the boat had been left among the 
mangroves, they saw no trace of it. 

“Tide’s carried it out,’ Gilson said, 
unperturbed. 

“You got one, haven’t you?” Freer 
asked quickly. 

Gilson did not commit himself. 
“We'll walk. It’s shorter around by 
land. Besides’—he glanced at the de- 


tective’s bulky form—‘“the exercise 
will do you. good. Sweat off some of — 


the lard.” 

“How far’s Flamingo from here?” 

“Maybe five miles.” 

“T can’t walk that far,” the detective 
grumbled. 

Gilson didn’t seem to hear.  With- 
out a word he started off along the 
beach. Freer struggled after him, pro- 
testing. When they left the sand, and 
Gilson plunged into what seemed to be 
a sheer wall of jungle, the detective 
cried out: 

“Wait! I got something in my shoe.” 

Freer sank down in the brush and 
Gilson sat beside him, so that the man 
could have the use of both hands. The 
shoe was unlaced, removed. Gilson — 


seemed preoccupied, indifferent; looked 
away. Freer, holding the shoe by the 
toe, shook it out. Suddenly his grip 
upon it tightened and he swung the 
thing viciously through the air. The 
thick, heavy heel caught Gilson square- 
ly back of the ear. He went over as if 
a bullet-had flattened him. 

, With an exultant snarl, Freer 
dropped the improvised bludgeon, 
flung himself upon his prostrate victim 
and began turning out his pockets. 
There were none in Gilson’s thin jer- 
sey, and but two in his trousers. Freer 
raked them swiftly, frantically, spilled 
their contents upon the ground. No 
key came to, light. He swore and 
ripped off Gilson’s canvas shoes, 
probed them. They gave up nothing. 

. The detective sank back, trembling, 
bathed in sweat. Then presently, 


- glancing down at Gilson, he saw: the 


vf 


- ominously. 


Fy 


be serious. 


man was awake, watching him intently. 

“Satisfied, are you?” Gilson inquired. 
“Found out I spoke the truth, didn’t 
you? I told you I didn’t have the key.” 

Apparently little worse for the blow 
he had received, Gilson drew on his 
shoes. That done, he stood up, yank- 
ing the sullen detective erect. 

“Now get this, Freer!” he snapped 

“You can’t break away 
Don’t try it again. It might 

This hardware is on us to 
stay till we reach the yacht. You're 
a long way from help. You don’t want 
to be linked to a cripple or a corpse. 
You couldn’t pack me far. Just think 
that over.” 

Freer’s mottled face darkened, but 
he must have realized that Gilson 
spoke the truth. “What are you up 
to?” he choked wrathfully. “Where 
are you heading? You’re not making 


from me. 


_ for the yacht.” 


“We'll be aboard before dark: =e 

“Stop bluffing. You ain’t giving 
yourself up.” 

“We're going back—both of us.” 

“If I don’t show up”’—the detective 
leered, seeming to find a crumb of com- 
fort in the thought— ” they’ll be send- 
ing after me.” 


CLUES 


“Til save them the trouble.” 

Gilson looked down to spy the shoe 
Freer had removed. With a kick he 
sent it sailing far into the underbrush. 
The detective let out a cry and began 
cursing, 

“I—I can’t walk like this,” he pro- 
tested vehemently. 

“You'll get used to it. Come along.” 

Gilson started ahead. Freer, still 
protesting, hobbled after him, his short 
legs endeavoring to keep pace with 
those of the tall man beside him. 
When he dared lag, the steady, relent- 
less pull on the chain drove the rim 
of the cuff into his soft wrist. 3 

The going became more and more 
difficult. They plowed through an end- 
less tangle of jungle growth that raked 
at their flesh and tore at their clothes; 
splashed through stagnant, slimy pools. 
Clouds of insects swarmed about them, 
followed them greedily. In the thick | 
hummocks the sun was obscured, the 
air stifling; but in the open spaces it 
beat down upon them fiercely, fairly 
crackling against their bodies. 

When, some’ immeasurable time later, 
they came to a broad lagoon that threat- 
ened to-bar their passage, Gilson: un- 
hesitatingly plunged in, waist-deep, 
neck-deep, finally resorted to swim-~ 
ming, towing Freer after him. 

The frightened detective bellowed 
and gurgied, his arms and legs thresh- 
ing in sheer panic. The water closed 
his mouth. He left a stream of bubbles 
behind him. They emerged on the op- 
posite bank, clothes dripping, caked 
with slime and weeds. There Freer, 
choking and exhausted, went down, 
sprawling in the mud. 

“Buck up!” Gilson ordered. 
nearly half way.” 

Unmindful of the other’s protesta-. 
tions, he jerked the groaning man erect 
and the journey was resumed. Gilson 
seemed immune to fatigue, to the swel- 
tering heat and insects. But not so — 
Freer. His oaths became threats, 
changed finally into whimperings. His 
shoeless foot was cut and bleeding. He 
hobbled painfully, weaving from side 


“We're 


HOOKED 


The steel cuff had chafed his 


to side. 
wrist to the quick. Blood oozed from 
it, trickling along his fingers. 

On and on, Gilson set the pace. They 
scrambled over fallen logs, struggled 
‘through high sawgrass, crawled be- 


neath matted vines. The detective’s 
face grew dead white, his eyes were 
half closed, his head lolled drunkenly, 
his breath rasped and rattled in his fat 
throat. Repeatedly he stumbled and 
fell; repeatedly he was jerked to his 
feet, dragged ahead. 

Ages later, it must have seemed to 
Freer, his tortured, middle-aged knees 
buckled under him and he collapsed. 
This time Gilson sank beside him, his 
eyés straying off among the thinning 
trees. 

A long time afterward the detective 
shuddered. His eyes twitched open 
and he rolled them toward Gilson. 

“Y’m—through,” he wheezed faintly. 
“If you want to go on you—you'll have 
to pack me.” 

Gilson smiled. “You should have 
thought of that before,” he replied. 
_ “It’s too late now.” 

“Too—late?” the 
vaguely. 

Gilson pointed off through the slant- 

ed, gray-boled coconuts whose feathery 
heads were tossing. Beyond them lay 
open water that gleamed in the after- 
noon sunlight. “There’s the yacht.” 

Freer jerked himself erect to verify 
that incredible announcement. He 
stared a moment at the trim, white 

_yacht, then cut his eyes sharply toward 
Gilson. Doubt and confoundment 
lurked back of their heavy lids. 

“You going through with this—this 
thing?” he demanded. : 

“T told you so.” 

“Don’t be a fool! You still got a 
chance. You know what’s coming to 
you when we get aboard. Take these 
damned cuffs off before we're spotted 
and—” 

“You know I haven’t the key.” 

“You're lying!” Freer flung back. 

Without answering, Gilson gripped 
the chain and yanked the tottering man 


other croaked 


orn 
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to his feet; and still without words, he 
led him down to the beach. 

“You'll sweat for this,” Freer ground 
between his teeth. 

He bellowed lustily, waved his arm. 


‘Figures appeared on the deck of the 


yacht beyond. Two men, running aft, 
dropped into a small boat and put off. 
The one at the wheel, in uniform, 
looked to be a ship’s officer. The other 
man Gilson recognized as Mr. Brad- 
ley’s secretary, Spangler. 

The dinghy grounded. 
splashed toward it. 

“Got him, did you?” Spangler sang 
out; but he scowled as he spoke, as if 
the spectacle of chain-linked detective 
and prisoner was somewhat disquieting. 

“Looks that way, don’t it?” Freer re- 
sponded and jerked on the chain. 
“Step lively, you!” 

Gilson, amused by the other’s sud- 
denly authoritative tone and behavior, 
needed no urging. He climbed over 
the gunwale and found himself con- 
fronting the thin, sallow-faced secre- — 
tary who, clad in immaculate linen, sur- 
veyed him with an insolent grin. 

“Glad to see you again, Gilson,” 
Spangler remarked. “Have an enjoy- 
able vacation down here?” : 

“Most enjoyable,” Gilson assured him 
pleasantly. “It’s turned out to be 
ideal.” He smiled, his teeth showing 
white in his brown face. 

“Sit down!” barked Freer. 

Still smiling, Gilson obeyed. His 
eyes swung toward the distant yacht 
and rested upon the two figures—a man 
and a girl—who stood at the rail. 

Freer and Spangler were talking to- 
gether—the secretary bubbling with 
questions; but the prisoner, his heart 
racing, was oblivious to the conversa- 
tion. 

The boat shot across the placid, sun- 
drenched bay and reached the landing 
platform that swung at the yacht’s aft. 

“Get up,” Freer ordered. 

Gilson did not hesitate. 
dragged the lumbering detective out of 
the boat and up the ladder. Spangler 
and the officer followed more leisurely. — 


Freer - 


He fairly 
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EACHING the deck, Gilson halt- 
ed, a curious tightening in his 
throat. Mr. Bradley, tall, gray haired, 
freshly sunburned, favored him with a 
prolonged cynical glance that traveled 
slowly from head to foot. There was 
an unmistakable glint of satisfaction in 
his dark eyes, a touch of grim pleasure 
on his thin, hard lips. 

A ruthless, implacable man, Bradley; 
a fighter in business and out of it, de- 
spite his years. 

But Gilson’s hungry eyes swept past 
him to the girl—a slim, radiant girl in 
sports clothes, who stood uncertainly 
back of her father. Her hands were 
clenched, a wistful, almost frightened 
look upon her blanched countenance. 
The sight of her, so long denied him, 
aroused a longing in his tired body. 

Out of the pregnant silence that had 
falien, Freer spoke. 

“Here’s your man, Mr. Bradley,” he 
announced. “Told you I’d get him, if 
he was getable. Had a rotten time of 
it. My dinghy drifted off while I was 
subduing this bird—so I had to make 
- him bring me back by land. It was a 
slow, tough trip,” he added, as if sud- 
denly aware of his unprepossessing ap- 
pearance. 

“And the bonds?” Bradley demanded 
sharply. 

The detective shook his head. “Sor- 
ry. Gilson claims he got rid of them 
long ago. Don’t believe it. I searched 
his premises carefully, what a time I 
had. Didn’t find anything. Chances 
are he’s cached them somewhere.” 

Gilson heard that amazing falsehood 
without a perceptible change of expres- 
sion. He still had eyes only for the si- 
lent, bewildered girl; gazed with a 
rapt, breathless intensity into her white 
face, seeking to read what must have 
been passing through her mind. 

“That’s most unfortunate,” Bradley 
observed. “No doubt we can get hold 
of the securities later. Better remove 
those handcuffs, Freer,” he advised. 
“Your wrist looks badly.” 

“Afraid we'll have to use a file, if we 
- can’t pick the lock,” the detective ex- 


plained glibly. 


CLUES 


“TI got rid of the key— 
pitched it into the water—once the | 
irons were on. Taking no chances of 
the prisoner maybe getting the best of 
me and escaping on the way here.” 

“Smart idea,” agreed Spangler. 
son said nothing. 

“Didn’t you have a gun?” Bradley 
asked. 

“T lost it overboard. Made no differ- 
ence,” Freer added. 

Gilson still said nothing, seemed un- ~ 
interested. 
“Anything to say for yourself, Gil- 

son?” Bradley turned upon him, 

“A little.’ The prisoner looked up. 
“I'd like to know how you got trace of 
me here.” 

“Freer located you.” 

“Freer claimed Gwen supplied the 
information, after receiving my letter.” 

“Letter?” Bradley repeated, and 
glanced questioningly at his daughter. 

“Y’ve never received a word from 
you, Robert,” the girl spoke up quickly. 
Color mounted into her cheeks. 

Gilson smiled. “I knew you hadn’t. 
I toid Freer as much.” 

“We never discussed the matter,” the 
detective shot back. 

“Then how did you get track of me?” 

“That’s part of my business,” Freer- 
said evasively. 

“You shouldn’t have committed your- 
self this morning. However, I did 
write to Miss Bradley in New York. 
The letter was mailed, as you said, in 
Marco. Obviously it fell into other 
hands and was made prompt use of. In” 
no other way could you have learned 
of my whereabouts. I’m quoting you, 
Freer.” 

“Rot,” Freer flung out. 

“In that letter,” Gilson pursued, ig- 
noring the retort, “I told Miss Bradley 
I had the bonds and would see they 
were returned as soon—” 

“You—what?” Bradley exclaimed. 

“I hesitated to return them to your 
New York address, until I was assured 
you would receive them personally, 
Mr. Bradley. I hoped Gwen would 
answer my letter, let me know you 


Gil- 


. tered. 
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. As she did not—for 


were back home. 
the very good reason she never received 
the letter—there was nothing for me to 


de but mark time. I knew you would 
be in these waters soon, so I waited. 
It was not until Freer showed up to- 
day that I learned of your arrival.” 

“You confess to slugging Spangler, 
taking the bonds and running off 
here?” Freer charged. 

“T admit punishing Spangler, taking 
the securities and coming here,” Gilson 
acknowledged calmly. 

“And on top of that you expect us 
to swallow a yarn about how you meant 
to return the stolen property later?” 
the detective jeered. “That's rich, that 
is. 09 

Miss Bradley moved uncertainly to- 
ward the prisoner. “Robert,” she fal- 
“What are you saying? I—I 
can’t believe—” her voice wavered and 
broke and her eyes filled with sudden 
tears. 

“Tf you'll let me explain—” Gilson 
began. 

“Why bother?” Freer snapped. “You 
can’t talk yourself out of this. I’ll take 
him below, Mr. Bradley, and work on 
these irons.” 

“Perhaps it will be just as well to 
hear what the accused has to say first,” 
Bradley said quietly, his eyes search- 
ing Gilson’s brown face. “Go on.” 
 “Tt’s a waste of time,” Spangler pro- 

tested. 

“You will permit me to be the judge 
of that,” the yacht owner returned. 
“Go ahead, Gilson. We're listening.” 

_ “T’ll be as brief as possible,” Gilson 
began. “After I said good-bye to you 
and Gwen at the pier the night you 
sailed, I discovered I'd left an envelope 
containing some important data at your 
house. As I was to leave for the South 
early the next morning, and needed the 
papers, I decided to return for them. 
It was considerably after midnight 
when I reached your house, but I saw 
a dim light in your study and won- 
dered at it. I went to the service en- 
trance, aroused one of the servants, ex- 
plained my errand, and after being ad- 
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mitted, told the man I would get my 
property without him bothering to ac- 
company me. 

“I found the envelope where I had 
left it in the library, and was on my 
way out, when I suddenly recalled the 
light I had seen burning in the study. 
I went along the lower hall and quietly 
opened the door. There I saw Spang- 
ler in front of the safe. He saw me at 
the same time, but I closed with him, 
knocked the gun from his hand, and in 
the struggle that followed, gave him a 
severe drubbing. When I discovered 
the package of bonds on the floor, I 
at once suspected what the man had 
been up to and—” 

“This—this is preposterous,” Spang- 
ler cried, bolting from his chair. 

“When I charged him with attempt- 
ed robbery,” Gilson went on, unde-_ 
terred, “he at first denied it, but when 
I threatened to phone the police, he - 
weakened—confessed that he’d planned 
to hide the bonds, fire a shot to arouse 
the house, claim he had been compelled 
to open the safe at the point of a gun 
and that the culprit had escaped. My 
appearance had ruined his scheme. 

“He begged me not to expose him, 
and seemed so contrite that I finally 
agreed to say nothing. However, I was 
not trusting him, I was not willing to 
turn over the bonds to him again. But 
how I was to return them to Mr. Brad- 
ley later, without explaining my part 
in the affair, puzzled me. 

“I was debating the matter, ead off 
guard, when Spangler pounced upon 
the gun that lay on the floor and cov- 
ered me. He at once demanded the 
bonds. They were in an envelope that 
I had thrust into my inside coat pocket. 
In my outside coat pocket was a similar 
envelope that contained the papers I 
had found in the library. I handed 
that envelope to him. He snatched it 
from me, unsuspectingly, and without 
stopping to examine its contents, or- 
dered me to clear out. I saw then that — 
he hoped to put his original plan into 
operation.” 

“Are you going to listen to this ri- 
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diculous story?” the secretary protest- 
ed wrathfully. 

“Go on,” Mr. Bradley directed. 

“J cleared out promptly enough,” 
Gilson resumed, “because I wanted to 
get away before Spangler discovered 
the trick I had played on him. I 
_ dropped from the window, as he or- 
dered, and he fired a shot as I landed 
on the terrace below. Of course, the 
gun wasn’t aimed in my direction. He 
didn’t want to stop me, or have me 
caught. That would have upset his 
plans. 

“Tt had scarcely landed on the ter- 
race, when I collided with Freer. I 
recognized him as a detective friend 
oi Spangler’s. 
wondering how to escape this new di- 
lemma, when Spangler, who saw what 
had happened from the window, called 
to Freer to let me go. I twigged that 
bit of conniving, but there was nothing 
for me to do except take to my heels. 
I still had the bonds and meant to hang 
on to them at all cost. That was all 
important now. Both men made a bluff 
at pursuit, firing again and again. 

“TI got away without any trouble, but 
I hadn’t gone far before I realized the 
predicament that confronted me. I 
saw clearly enough that this detective 
must have been in on the original con- 
spiracy from the beginning; that he in- 
tended to be near the house when 
Spangler fired the prearranged shot and 
raised an alarm. He was scheduled to 
appear on the scene, fire a few shots of 
his own and give chase to an imaginary 
fugitive—all in corroboration of the 
story Spangler had manufactured. Had 
it been otherwise, I reasoned, i 
wouldn’t have released me.’ 

“Released you?” Freer echoed ae 
risively. “I didn’t lay eyes on you in 
time, that’s all. You hit out for the 
shadows and vanished before I knew 
what it was all about.” 

Gilson did not bother to ied that 
point. 


“Although things hadn’t cone out - 


as planned,” he resumed, “the conspira- 
tors must have been aware, at first, that 


He had me cold. I was ~ 


CLUES 


the unforeseen developments were 
agreeably in their favor. They had 
something more than a phantom fugi- 
tive upon which to fasten the alleged 
crime; they were given an opportunity 
to compare notes and concoct a perfect 
story between them. And Spangler 
could display a battered countenance 
to back it up. The prospect must have 
looked ideal—until they discovered 
what the envelope actually contained.” 
“Do you expect any one to believe 
this—this rubbish?” Spangler gibed. 
“T didn’t expect it at the time,” Gil- 
son admitted. “I saw where I was 
licked—temporarily. With you and 
Freer arrayed against me, my story 
wouldn’t get far. I had the bonds in 
my pocket, and I couldn’t explain that 
away. I knew what arrest would mean, 
and I didn’t propose to invite it—not 
just then. My bags were packed, my 


ticket already bought. Isaw no reason 


for not leaving town as I had planned. 
In fact, I began to see numerous argu- 
ments in favor of it, even though flight 


- would seem to brand me guilty.” 


“Undoubtedly,” Bradley agreed, his 
voice edged. 

“In view of the story the newspapers 
carried the next morning,” Gilson de- 
fended, “you must admit I did the sen- 
sible thing. The trumped up evidence 
against me was overwhelming. Telling 
the truth wouldn’t clear me. 

-“Your servant had testified to my 
visiting the premises late that night, of 
my making an excuse to go through the 
house alone. Spangler, of course, 


swore that I had forced him, at the 


point of a gun, to open the safe; that 
afterwards I had beat him up and es- 
caped. Freer claimed he had been 
passing the house, heard the outcry and 
shot, and saw me running across the 
lawn. If—” 

“If you’ve any evidence to the con- 
trary,’ Spangler challenged, “now’s the 
time to produce it.” The secretary 


was smirking, his Reunceees apparent- 
ly restored. 

“I haven’t finished yet,” Gilson re- 
“I saw it was impossible 


plied quietly. 
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to get in touch with Mr. Bradley,” he 
went on, “or to return the bonds to him. 
But I knew he always visited this coast 
each winter, so being down here— 
where I’d planned to be long before 
this emergency arose—I wisely decided 
to prolong my vacation, await his ar- 
rival, lay the facts before him and—” 

“You decided that after I’d nabbed 
you,” Freer broke in. “You had to cook 
up some sort of a likely yarn. If I 
hadn’t dragged you back—” 

“Perhaps Mr. Bradley will be able to 
judge, from appearances, who did the 
dragging,” Gilson returned, smiling. 

The yacht owner glanced appraising- 
ly at the two men. Gilson was erect, 
confident and apparently fresh, his face 
unmarred save for the wound on his 
temple. Freer was bespattered with 
mud and ‘slime, one shoe missing, his 
fettered wrist runneled with crimson, 
his face battered and rapidly discolor- 
ing. His tired body sagged forlornly. 

The detective winced under the pro- 
longed scrutiny. “I ain’t used to-hik- 
ing,” he grumbled. ‘Maybe it’s done 
me up some, but I made this bird step 
along just the same.” 

A flicker of doubt showed in Brad- 
ley’s leveled eyes. “How were you 
sure, without: a gun to back you up, 
that Gilson would bring you here?” he 
inquired. 

“Why, he was scared not to,” Freer 
answered, “Once I had him shackled, 
he knew he was sunk,” 

Gilson surveyed the detective with a 
' tight-lipped smile. “Isn’t it customary 
to shackle a prisoner’s right wrist, 
Freer ?”. 

“Didn’t make much difference this 
time.” 

“Oh, I see. So after you had put the 
bracelet on me and tossed away the 
key, losing your gun in the process,” 
Gilson summed up briefly, “and in spite 
of your threats I refused to produce 
the bonds, you forced me to guide you 
five miles through the jungle to this 
yacht. Is that what you want Mr. Brad- 
ley to believe?” \ 

“It’s the truth, isn’t it?” Freer 
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snapped, “What’s the sense of all this 
talking? We're getting nowheres.” 

“We may in time,” Gilson responded, . 

“Wouldn’t it have been easier,” 

‘Bradley queried, “if you had hand- 
cuffed the prisoner and kept your own 
hands free?” 

“I was afraid he’d duck \off—make 
for his friends. I hadn’t a gun, and that 
lousy jungle we plowed through—” 

“Then you experienced no trouble at 
all?” 

“A little,’ Freer admitted. “That 
was when I nabbed him. He started 
to put up a fight.” 

Bradley’s contemplative glance rest- 
ed on the detective’s swollen jaw. “I 
rather suspected that,” he observed. 

Freer mopped at his perspiring face. 
“Well, you’re satisfied, ain’t you?” he 
charged querulously. “I got your man. 
That’s what I promised to do, wasn’t 
it? Any need of pinning me down to 
a lot of fool details?” He lifted his 
manacied wrist and brought Gilson’s 
with it. “I want to get this bra€elet 
off. It’s—” 

“You'll be rid of it presently,” Gilson 
advised him. 

Freer started. Bradley’s narrowed 
eyes jumped to the prisoner. Gilson’s 
glance traveled obliquely to where 
Spangler rocked on his heels and 
smiled derisively, 

“What’s that you said?” Bradley de- 
manded. 

“Perhaps I’m a little ahead of my 
story,” Gilson replied complacently. 
“Perhaps my version of what happened 
this morning will sound more convinc- 
ing than Freer’s.” 

“We've heard enough versions,” 
Freer growled. “You can save the rest 
for a jury.” 

“We'll hear it,” Bradley said. 

“T admitted having your bonds when 
Freer arrested me,” Gilson began; “but 
when I hesitated to produce them on 
demand, anticipating what he had in 
mind, he offered to compromise. I was 
to turn over four of the bonds to him, 
he was to set me at liberty and report 
back to you that I’d vanished. I saw. 

o 


-. prehended or brought here. 
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readily enough, that once in possession 
of the securities, he would make short 
shift of me. I would vanish, all right, 
his trail would be covered, and he and 
Spangler would divide the fifty thou- 
- sand between them—precisely what 

_they had planned to do before I inter- 
fered six months ago. _ 

“Neither of these men wanted me ap- 
They 
sought what I had, that’s all. So I re- 
solved to queer their game, see that 
your property was restored at once and 
accept the consequences, although I 
hadn’t an atom of proof to support my 
story. But now that you were on the 
scene, Mr. Bradley, and Gwen, too, I 
felt I had a fighting chance. -I’d played 
fugitive long: enough. It was time for 


a showdown.” 


Freer let out a raucous s laugh. “With 
a gun in your ribs you couldn’t do 
nothing else.” 

But Gilson went on coolly. “I pre- 
tended to fall in with Freer’s sugges- 
tion, produced the bonds and tackled 
him at the same time. He fired at me— 
missed. I sent the gun spinning 
through an open window. It fell in 
the brush beyond, and you'll find it 
there. I knocked Freer out, took the 
irons from his pocket and intended to 
shackle him. But in the mix-up I had 
_ struck my head, found myself growing 
faint, and so weak I could get at but 
one of Freer’s wrists. I realized that 
if I passed out then, and he came to 
_ first, he’d finish me off and pocket the 
bonds. So I did this.” 

Gilson lifted his fettered arm. “I 
had strength enough to snap the other 
cuff on my own wrist and dispose of 
the key before going under. I knew I 
was safe then. Whatever happened, 
Freer couldn’t get rid of me. I knew 
I'd get here—alive.” 

“And the ‘bonds?” Bradley asked 
_ quickly. 

“J permitted Freer to carry them.” 

“That’s a lie!” the detective cried. “I 


tell you I never laid eyes on them, Mr. 


‘Bradley. I done the pee myself 
—~and— 


CLUES 


“And pitched the key into the 
water?” Gilson finished.* “Isn’t that 


_ what you told-us a moment ago?” 


“Yes, that’s what I did,” Freer as- 
serted, 

Gilson smiled and shook his head. 
“But you didn’t. You didn’t do that 
at ali, Freer. The key was in your pos- 
session from the time we left my 
shack.” 

The detective glowered. Denial 
trembled on his lips, but there was 
something in Gilson’s amused glance 
that squelched it, 

“You might have played in luck, the 
time you clubbed me with your shoe, 
Freer. You were so sure I had the key — 
—raked my pockets for it. I wanted 
you to find out I’@ spoken the truth in 
the beginning. I told you I’d gotten 
rid of it, and I had. But you could 
have found it easily enough, if you had 
looked into your own pocket.” 

“You—you'’re talking nonsense,” the 
detective floundered, his voice thick 
with rage and consternation. “Go 
ahead and search me if you want. I 
haven’t— 

“No; not now,” Gilson whipped out. 
“I was assured of that when you sprung 
your first lie—when you told Mr. Brad- 
ley you hadn’t seen the bonds. -Of 
course, you had disposed of them. You 
took a long, desperate chance, didn’t 
you? There was fifty thousand at 
stake and you wanted it. You’d let it 
slip through your fingers once, but you 
weren’t going to have it repeated. You 
figured it would be your word against 
mine and that it would be sufficient. 
It might have been, too, under other 
circumstances. But not now, Freer. 
Your story’s blown up—sunk you deep 
—you and your partner.” 

“Where’s that key?” Bradley 
stormed excitedly. “Where is it—if 
you know?” 

“In Spangler’s pocket,” Gilson an- 
swered. 

An oath escaped Freer. 
stared at the prisoner. 

“What are you trying to tell me?” 


Bradley 


ie demanded, 


HOOKED 


“In Spangler’s pocket,” Gilson re- 
peated steadily. “And he doesn’t sus- 
pect it.” 

Bradley turned upon the secretary, 
who stood as if paralyzed, rooted to the 
deck, his face drained of color. With 
exploring fingers he swiftly probed the 
man’s pockets. From an inside coat 
pocket that Spangler suddenly endeav- 
ored to protect but was unable to, 
Bradley drew out a soiled, bulging 
envelope. 

Spangler fell back with a. cry and 
Freer, glaring at him, swore again. The 
yacht owner surveyed the envelope, 
abruptly dug out its contents and for a 
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moment stared incredulously at his 
find. 

“Why—these are my bonds,” he 
gasped. 

“Freer slipped them to Spangler 
while we were crossing over in the 
dinghy,” Gilson explained. “It was a 
final, despairing move on his part. I 


suspected what had happened, but de- . 


cided to let it\pass temporarily. I saw 
where I had the men trapped—con- 
victed.- You'll find the key to the brace- 
lets in the envelope,” he added, smil- 
ing at the girl who came happily to- 
ward him. “I thought that would be 
the safest hiding place.” 


A SUCCESSFUL RAID 


CG aes dens are usually common 
enough in most of our big cities, and 
as often as not are patronized by well-to-do 
men and women. One such did a big busi- 
ness in a certain American city some years 
ago, and the proprietor was known to be mak- 
ing a fortune. However as he was wanted 
by the police in connection with troubles in 
other towns, he lived in constant apprehen- 
sion of a raid, and finally decided to close the 
place and leave the country. He laid his 
plans accordingly. : é 
But suddenly one night when play was in 
full swing and the roulette tables were cov- 
ered with money, a cry of “Police!” arose, 
and.most of the players made a dash for the 
exits. Some tried to recover their money, 
but the lights were switched off suddenly and 


in the darkness there was nothing but con- 


fusion. However, the great majority of the 
players, well known people in the town, did 
not bother about the money, but were glad 
enough to get away safely. The bas of pris- 
oners was assumed to have been a small one. 

Next day most of the wealthy patrons of 
the place got a letter from the proprietor, 


asking for financial aid to enable him to fight 
the police and pay the cost of counsel for the 
law-suit which was about to be started against 
him, He had every hope, he said, of emerging 
safely from the proceedings, but it would 
take a considerable sum of “hush” money and 
legal expenses to get things straightened out 
and keep the affair from getting too- much 
publicity. Most of the people appealed to, 
prominent townsfolk who did not wish their 
names to appear in the matter, subscribed 
handsomely to the fund, and a considerable 
sum of money was raised. 

Then and not till then did the proprietor 
show his hand and the truth of the matter 
come to light. The raid had been a fake from 


first to last, and the men who raised the scare. 


and switched of the lights were simply hired 
for the purpose by the owner and paid $25 
each for their services. The money on the 
tables at the time of the alarm and the fund 
subsequently raised all went into the pro- 
prietor’s pockets, and he faded away from the 
town quietly before the facts came to light, 
Fr6ém his point of view it was one of the most 
successful “raids” on record. 
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As soon as the High Collar Kid saw the ian enter the telephone 
booth he prepared himself against an underworld surprise party. — 


THE SURPRISE PARTY 


By Erle Stanley Gardner 


HE High Collar Kid noticed 
two things as he left the room- 
ing house. One*was that it 
was raining. And it took no 
particular powers of observa- 
tion to note that fact. The second 
thing was that a figure lurking within 
the interior of a corner cigar store, 


- turned rather abruptly from the coun- 


ter and paused before a telephone 
booth, right hand resting on the door 
knob. 

Only a man with unusual powers of 
observation would have noticed the 
latter fact. The High Collar Kid had 
unusual powers of observation. Other- 
wise he would not have been alive. Ten 
__years-is a long time for a man to play 

alone hand in gangdom. But the High 
Collar Kid had seen ’em come and he’d 
seen ’em go. 

Yet by not so much as the flicker of 
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conscious gesture did he apprise the 
man at the cigar stand that shrewd eyes 
had observed him. 

The Kid went directly to his en- 
closed car, jerked open the door, 
searched the damp interior with a swift 
flash of his flickering eyes, and climbed 
inside. 

"The pavements were swimming. 
Street lights gave wavy reflections 
which, in turn, were broken by the min- 
iature geysers of water spattering the 
cement, 

The starter whined, the motor 
purred, the gears clicked, the wheels 
turned. If any one was intending to 
follow the High Collar Kid he had 
better get busy and travel fast. 

The dark, round eyes of the Kid 
flickered to the mirror over: the wind- 
shield. As he snapped the gear shift 
back into high he watched the street 


BN 
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behind. He passed the second corner 
at forty miles per hour, nor did he slow 
very much as he came to the third cor- 
ner. 

Headlights showed behind him. He 
swung the wheel. The wet pavements 
helped him around the corner. The 
windshield wiper beat a monotonous 
rhythm as it swung back and forth. 
Yet the rain descended faster than the 
rubber wiper could remove it. 

He turned right again at the next 
corner, came back to the boulevard, 

_pressed the throttle lower and lower. 

The lighted business district dropped 
behind, gave place to a_ residential 
street upon which drab houses hid 
darkiy behind dripping trees. A: rub- 
ber coated policeman raised a whistle, 
‘then thought better of it. The car was 
going fifty miles an hour, no chance for 
pursuit. 

Trafic laws meant nothing to the 
High Collar Kid—not when he had 
werk to do and when a figure lurking 
across the street had gone to the tele- 
phone to notify some one of the Bills 
departure. 

The dark surfaced streets of the city 
gave way to the white concrete of the 
state highway. Good going here, not 
so much chance for a skid. The rain 
was beating with tree lashing fury. 
There was some wind. Ail in all, it was 
a bad night for speed. But the High 
Collar Kid was accustomed to taking 
chances. 

He glanced at the clock on the illum- 
inated dial of the car. Eleven forty. 
He’d be in Clarksburg at midnight. 
There wouldn’t be much traffic on the 
road, not ona night like this. It would 
be a wild ride. And he’d leave the high- 
way before he came to Clarksburg, 
circle the city and come in from the 
cther direction. That was just in case 
that telephone. ... 

He gently eased the foot brake down 
upon the spinning, water throwing 
wheels. The windshield wiper increased 
its beat. Through the tapering section 
of windshield it cleared he saw a figure 
walking along the highway. 
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A quick glance at the speedometer 
showed it was eight miles from his 
starting point. The Kid noticed such 
things. It had been said of him that 
he noticed everything. 

He slowed the car. 

She was trim, comely. And she didn’t 
have on so much as a raincoat. -The 
dress was of some pale material which 
showed out well in the headlights. It 
was wet, but not soaking. The stock- 
ings were white. The shoes were mere 
slippers. 

The headlights picked out her slen- 
der, young figure, showed the rhythm : 
of the swinging hips, the steady swing 
of the walking legs. 

She’d turn to see what the machine 
was going to do about it, and then the 
Kid could get a glance at her face. 

But she did not turn. — 

The Kid slowed the car almost to a 
stop. 

Rigid in her studied unconcern, the 
girl walked straight on. There was 
nothing ahead of her except mile after 
mile of dripping, rain splashed pave- 
ment, yet she utterly ignored the auto- 
mobile almost at her side. 

Abruptly the Kid thought of that 
hand on the knob of the telephone — 
booth. Almost unconsciously, his foot 
snapped down on the throttle. The car 
skidded slightly, responded with a 
whine of acceleration. 

The girl was behind, she had not so ~ 
much as glanced at the car. 

“Walking home,” muttered the Kid. 

Half a mile of wet pavement slipped 
beneath the glistening wheels of his 
car. He could not get the thought out 
of his mind of the solitary figure, strid- 
ing so utterly alone in the storm tossed 
night, 

, If it should be a trap they’d know 
he’d passed. There would be ambushers 
waiting, concealed in a car somewhere 
near, or, perhaps, hiding behind the 
trees. If she kept on walking after he’d 
passed, it would be a good sign the 
thing was on the level. 

A side street showed, unpaved and 
“muddy. 
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The Kid switched his lights over to 
the dim, slowed the car, skidded up the 
muddy side street, managed to turn the 


car without getting bogged down, and 
switched off both lights and motor. 


Then his fingers crept beneath the ~ 


pit of his left arm and snuggled about 
the hard butt of a deadly automatic. 

He waited. The rain beat down on 
_ the car. He could even hear the whish 
of the trees, the spatter of water on 
the running boards as it dripped off the 
roof of the sedan. The drops gave 
forth a drumming sound as they lashed 
the enameled hood. 

Minutes passed. He grinned. The 
girl had evidently vanished. She’d have 
been here by now. _ 

He reached perere for the ignition 
switch. 

At that moment something indistinct 
showed out on the highway, a blurry 
something of bedraggled white. He 

snapped on the lights. 

As the twin pencils of glaring white 
stabbed the darkness and caught the 
girl fairly in the center of their rays, 
the High Collar Kid could see her 
scream. He saw the lips part; saw the 
terror in the eyes, saw the pearly teeth. 
But the wind swept the sound away. 
Such noise as she made failed to pene- 
trate past the heavy plate glass upon 
which the rain slithered in rivulets. 

The High Collar Kid started the 
motor. 

She stood still while he drove along- 

side. When he stopped the car she 
started to walk again, steadily, rhyth- 
mically, utterly ignoring the car at her 
- side. 
The Kid had a way with women. 
~ Also he knew something about them. 
Far be it from the High Collar Kid to 
sit snugly behind the steering wheel 
and call out an invitation to ride. 

He was out in the rain, hat in hand, 
the drops streaking down the starched 
surface of his glossy collar. 

“T¥ beg your pardon, but wouldn’ t you 
care to ride?” 
= The answer came without so much as 

the turn of a head. 


CLUES 


“No kag 

After a minute of rain spattered 
silence between them, she added “thank 
you.” But she hadn’t looked at him 
and she strode on into the night. 

The Kid sighed and took his fingers 
from the butt of his gun. 

“But it’s storming. You'll catch cold. 
I won’t bite.” 

She strode on in silent indifference. 

The Kid saw that she was pretty, 


with the type of beauty which had al- 
“ways appealed to him. If she had been 


hand picked at his specification it 
couldn’t have been a better job. Slen- 
der, young, alert, not too curvy, yet. 
well moulded. There was a firmness to 
the chin, a wideness to the eye, and a 
general air of complete sophistication. 
He looked at the swirl of skirts 
where the wind had its way, and the 
headlights revealed what the wind dis- 
closed. Then he climbed back in his 
car, drove on a hundred yards and 
waited for her to come up. 
“T can’t let you walk this road alone. 
It’s nearly midnight. There’s no 
shelter. Either you get in and ride 
with me, or I get out and walk with 
you.” 
He knew the moment she weakened. 
There was a slight hesitancy, a wist- 


_ ful glance at the long lines of the mas- 


sive, speedy car. 

“Tt’s warm in there,” he coaxed, then 
was silent. 

She smiled at him. 

“You win. I guess I’m foolish,” a 
said, and climbed in. 

The High Collar Kid chuckled. He 
closed the door on her, careful to see 
that her skirt was not caught in the 
closing of that door, walked around the 
machine and opened the other door. 

It was such little touches of gal- 
lantry that characterized the kid. 

She was strangely silent as he settled 
himself into the seat.. He glanced at 
her clothes. Strange they were not 
more rain soaked. Her hand was flut- - 
tering at her breast. 

He stiffened abruptly. Those clothes — 
hadn’ t been out in the storm very long. 


His hand streaked to his left armpit. 

By the time his fingers closed on the 
hard butt of the automatic he could 
feel the cold ring of steel at his neck. 

“Bring that hand away empty,” she 
said. 5 

The Kid hesitated for a long second. 
Had there been any one with her he 
would have taken a chance, come out 
shooting. It, was always the way, go 
with smoke in his nostrils, and he 
wouldn’t mind dying. But she was 
alone. Certainly there was no one in 


ambush. She had walked into the path 


of his lights. He sighed and brought 

his hand away—empty. 

. “Hold your hands on the steering 
wheel, tight!” 

He grinned at her, 

“Don’t put me out, sister. I ain’t got 
my roller skates. What say we split 
the roll fifty fifty and be friends?” . 

She darted a wet arm under his chin. 
He stiffened as his automatic was taken 
from its holster, tossed in the back of 
the car. But her gun was pushed into 
his neck, and women are nervous at 
such times. 

She lifted her feet to the seat, threw 
one leg over the back and jumped into 
the rear of her car. 

“Drive ahead, slowly.” . 

He complied with the order. Would 
she shoot? Could she hit? Suppose he 
threw the car into a devil of a skid? 
There’d be a mud patch along the road 
somewhere soon. 

In the meantime there was her purse, 
lying on the seat at his side, a rain 
spattered affair of pray leather. 

He drove with one hand, half turned, 

the better to talk with her over his 
shoulder. 

“What is it, hold-up?” 

There was a catch in her voice then, 

“You.... you're going for a ride!” 

~The Kid knew as much, had known it 
- from the moment that ring of steel was 
in his neck, but he merely smiled. As 
he smiled, his right hand dropped sur- 
reptitiously to the catch of the purse, 

_ “What's the big idea? You got some- 
thing against me ?”. 
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She shook her head. The violet eyes 
were wide with some emotion. The | 
face was set and white. But the lips 
were firm. 

“Not me. I’m making a piece of jack. 
They figured you'd fall for me.” 

“Baby!” he said, as his fingers flipped 
the catch on the purse and started ex- 
ploring the contents, “they figured 
right! Anybody’d fall for you, unless 
he was blind or over ninety. And I’d 
fall for you twice!” 

She snapped her lips together. 

“Turn around and drive. And,... 
and quit talkin’.” = 

The Kid figured she was weakening 
fast. He kept his face toward her. 

“So you’re takin’ me for a ride, eh? 
When do you pull the trigger?” 

“I... 1 dént pull the: trigger: 34 = 
Oh, I wish they’d come!” 

The Kid eased half way around, pre- 


- paring to make a grab at that gun. 


Then, of a sudden, he knew he was too 
late. A car was following, a car that 
ran without lights. 

He turned back in the seat. He Gesell 
the girl give a sob of relief. Lights 
switched on, bored into the interior of 
the car. Another machine drew along- 
side. The Kid could see the profile of 
the man on his side. Pete Pelton! 
Pete, the killer, dapper, cold, cynical, 
envious. And there was Smile Dugan 
in beside him. Dugan! The feature- 
battered ex-pug; raised from the gutter 
to become an expert in dirty work. His 
clock had struck. : 

The door of the other car was open- 
ing. Pete Pelton’s dapper form was 
sliding to the running board of his car. 

He could twist the steering wheel 
—perhaps. But Smile Dugan had a big 
automatic, and the look in Dugan’s eyes 
told its own story. He could wait to 
shoot later, but he’d rather shoot now. 

Yet, even in that moment of tense 
suspense, the High Collar Kid was 
noticing things. His right hand re- 
mained within the rain-soaked purse. 
His fingers encountered a stiff paper 
oblong, the envelope of a letter. 

And that letter was moist. How did 
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it get moist there within that purse? 

The Kid slipped that letter from the 
purse even as he turned to greet killer 
Pete. His right hand flipped the letter 
in a side coat pocket, the fingers 
snapped the purse shut. 

“Well, well, if it ain’t Pete. Planning 
a little party, Pete?” 

“Yeah. Planning a nice party for 
you, a little surprise party.” 

“I like surprises.” : 

“Maybe you'll like this one. Move 
over. I’ll drive. Get the gat, Myrtle?” 

She nodded, mutely. In the back, her 
white face seemed cold as marble as it 
was outlined against the back drop of 
the rear window, the rain filled night. 

Smile Dugan was on the ground. 

Would he get in back with the girl, 
or would he crowd three in the front? 
If he came in front and the girl was 
left in the back with a gun there was a 
chance, a bare chance that the Kid 
might arouse her sympathies. 

- Dugan opened the front door. 

Pete Pelton jerked his head back, 
without moving over, 

“Naw. Get in back with the broad. 
He’s got a way with the women an’ I 

don’t trust him with her, nor her with 
him.” 
_ “That’s not fair!” she blazed. “I did 
everything according to instructions. I 
memorized every word. ...” 

“Shut up!” said Pete. 

The car swayed as Dugan’s huge bulk 
swung on the running board. The rear 
door slammed. 

“Let’s go.” 

The car, under the guidance of Pete 
Pelton, swung toward the center of the 

highway. The other car backed and 
turned. 

“Going to use my own car for the 
job, eh? Walk home afterward?” asked 
the Kid, making conversation. 

“Not us,” sneered Pete. “But tires 
leave a track out where we're goin’. If 
there’s goin’ to be any tracks left we 
don’t want ’em to be our car. We'll 


leave this car where your estate can 
find it.” 
“What’s the idea?” 
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“You know?” 

“Hell no. Jealous, Pete?” 

“Never mind the chatter. You've got 
a good line. You might talk me out of 
it if you got started. Might. Ha, ha! 
This is once your line of salve won't 
grease anything except the skids of — 
hell!” 

The Kid fell silent. 

The girl in the back seat was sob- 
bing. = 
“We gotta ditch the broad before we 
pull the job.” 

It was Smile Dugan’s heavy voice. 

Pete agreed with him without so 
much as turning his head. 

“Sure.” 

The Kid thought fapidly, which was 
the manner in which he was accustomed 
to think. 

“You know who these men are, of 
course, “purred the High Collar Kid as 
he half turned toward the girl. “The 
glib one with the slicked hair is Pete 
Pelton. The gentleman seated beside 
you is Smile Dugan.” 

“Say,” demanded Pete, what’s the 
idea of all that?” : 

Smile Dugan twisted his thick, bat- 
tered lips in the sneering smile that 


_had earned him his underworld nick- 


name. 

“Let ’m talk. He won’t talk long: But 
let’s ditch the jane.” 

“Town coming. We'll get through 
that. Then Harry will follow along 
and pick her up.” 

The car speeded up. 

The lights of a hamlet glowed ahead, 
ribboned themselves on the cement, 
shone into the sedan, and flashed past. 

The kid turned, slipped his hand 
from his right hand coat pocket. As 
the street lights whisked by he read 
the address upon the envelope. “MISS 
MYRTLE MANLEY— HOTEL 
CRACKEN” The envelope had evi- 
dently been left with the clerk, for 
there was no stamp upon it, and a 
penciled figure in the lower corner 
showed “717.” 

The Kid half swung, dropped the 
letter in his pocket, looked at the girl. 


She was returning the gun she had 
used to hold him up with, dropping it 
back into the front of her wet waist. 
The curves of her body failed to en- 
tirely conceal the outline of the 
weapon. 

“Why so silent,” jeered Pete. 

“T was thinking, Pete.” 

“Yeah. You'd better think. You was 
the smart kid that thought his way out 
of the Manser scrape when Finney 
went to the stir. You was the chap 
that thought up a lie that sprung you 
from the Carter case.” 

“That’s not so and you know it,” said 
the Kid. “Probably you’ve used that 
line to get Dugan started on this trip. 
- But you know it’s a lie.”. 

“Shut up!” yelled Pete. 
believe him, Dugan.” 

“But it’s a fact,” purred the Kid. 
“I'll give you the lowdown on that 
case, Dugan. When Carter was arrested 
somebody squealed tothe D. A. It was 
a telephone conversation, and I can tell 
you who. ...” 

The car skidded to a stop. 

“By God, I’m going to finish it right 


Doms you 


here. I’m tired of all this yap, yap, 
yap.” 
Dugan grunted, the girl half 


screamed, “No, no, no!” 

Pete slipped to the rain soaked pave- 
ment, reached in his arm, yanked the 
Kid out. Dugan’s eyes glinted with 
a light which comes only to the face 
of a killer about to gratify his lust for 
blood. The girl screamed. Dugan half 
flung her to the ground. She hit the 
wet cement, slipped, fell into the mud. ° 

She arose, muddied, white, fright- 
ened. Dugan was leering at her. 

“Want your map changed ?” he asked. 

“Shut up,” said Pete. 

The Kid spoke rapidly, conscious of 
the half raised weapon in Dugan’s 
hand, conscious of the sneering lips of 
Pelton. 

“TI hate to have you take the girl to 
the chair with you. You owe it to her 
to give her a break. For you fellows 
I’ve got no sympathy. It serves you 


right. You bungled the whole thing. 
_ Clues 2 
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You saps! The idea of writing a letter 
of instructions telling her just what to 
do, just where you’d meet her, just 
what to say.” 

Pete’s eyes snapped wide. Dugan 
started. The girl half screamed. 

“Bluff!” sneered Pete. 

“Perhaps. But when the District 
Attorney introduces a letter addressed 
to Miss Myrtle Manley at the Motel 
Cracken and asks that it be marked 
Exhibit A for the people, well, just 
think of me, will you?” 

“What the hell do you know of that 
letter?” 

Pete’s voice was strained, lacked its 
old time assurance, 

The girl was crying now, openly 
sobbing. 

The High Collar Kid, standing in the 
rain, face to face with death, smiled 
patronizingly. 

“You guys are boobs. I frisked the 
girl’s purse while you were taking me 
for a ride. I found the letter, knew 
what it was. She said she’d memorized 
her instructions. That letter had rain 
drops on it. So I flipped it out when 
we went through the town back there. 

“You know how these small town 
constables are. One of ’em was on the 
corner. He saw the letter come out. 
That'll get ’em in touch with the girl, 
room seven seventeen. Finding my 
body will be all they need to put two 
and two together.” 

Pete Pelton glanced at Smile Dugan. 

“The damned liar. The car window 
was closed. There wasn’t any con- 
stable standing there.” 

But Dugan wasn’t so sure, and Pete’s 
voice held an element of doubt. 

“You have the letter in your purse, 
Myrtle?” 

She nodded, dry-eyed with alarm 
now. 

Pete reached into cane car, opened the 
purse. 

“Gone now,” he swore, and launched 
into a stream of abuse. 

“The damned broad’s no good, bump 
her off too and she won’t squeal.” 

Pete’s voice was almost hysterical. 
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Dugan half turned. His left fist came 


up, a jabbing blow of the ring, a sav- 
age, ripping blow. The girl staggered 
back under the impact of that blow. 

The High Collar Kid opened his 
arms, 

“You poor kid,” he said. 

‘There was something masculine, pro- 
tecting in his gesture, she slumped into 
his arms. 

“Baloney!” said Pete. 

The Kid’s hand flashed to the girl’s 
throat, plunged downward. The spit- 
ting streak of flame that stabbed from 
his fist seemed to dart directly into 
Pete’s breast. 

He staggered back, cursed, spun on 
one heel, dropped his gun, clutched at 
his breast. 

“You, too?” asked The Kid, his eyes 
narrowed to twin slits, the gun boring 
into Dugan’s stomach, 

Dugan hastily elevated his hands. 

“Get the gats, Myrtle,” said the Kid. 
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The girl scooped them up. 

“Your gang will be along pretty 
quick in the follow car,” said the Kid. 
“T guess Pete got it in the shoulder. 
He’ll probably take some more killing 
another time. 

“And don’t think I’m a squealer. I’ve 
got that letter in my pocket. I just 
ran a shindy on you guys. So long.” 

The car purred away into the dark- 
ness. The two figures in the front seat 
showed silhouetted against the driving 
lights. The girl was leaned over, snug- 
gled against the High Collar Kid. 

Pete coughed weakly. Dugan bent 
over him. e 

“They'll be along in a minute or two.” 

“Damn him,” groaned Pete. “He al- 
ways did have a way with the women! 
A hell of a surprise party! And If 
combed the town to get a broad that’d 
appeal to him first time he saw her. 
Stick a handkerchief in this damned 
bullet hole, will yuh?” 


STRANGER THAN FICTION 


By LEMUEL DE Bra 


A STRANGE story of murder, circumstan- 
tial evidence, mistaken identity, and 
clerical error with an amazing sequel came to 
light during the recent session of the Florida 
state legislature. The case sounds like fiction 
—but is all fact. | 

Some years ago, J. S. Brown, a negro, aged 
about forty, then employed on a certain rail- 
road as fireman, was arrested for the murder 
of his engineer, a white man. The details of 
the murder were of no particular interest ex- 
cept that all the evidence was purely circum- 
stantial. That evidence, however, was so 
strong that despite his vehement assertions of 
innocence, 

- tenced to b> hanged. 

There the story begins. The clerk of the 
court, in making ou. the death warrant for 
J. S. Brown, negro, made an almost incredible 
error. The clerk had not the slightest in- 
terest in the negro, and, unbelievable as it 
was, every one concerned readily accepted 
the clerk’s explanation that the error was in 
fact an error—just a slip of the pen. 

For in making out the death warrant, the 
clerk ordered the sheriff to hang the foreman 
of the jury! 


Brown was convicted and sen- 


Immediately the attorneys for the negro 
jumped on to that clerical error and after a 
legal fight succeeded in having their client’s 
sentence changed from hanging to life im- 
prisonment. 

Still protesting his innocence, but elated 
that a clerk’s mistake had saved his life, 
Brown was taken to Raiford, and later leased 
out with other convicts working in the tur- 
pentine camps. 

So, seventeen years passe’. Then one day, 
on his death-bed, the man who had murdered 
the engineer made a full confession. This 
confession was carefully investigated and ab- 
solute proof obtained that J. S. Brown, the 
negro who had .served seventeen years for 
the crime, was innocent. 

Brown, a broken old man over sixty, was 
immediately released. For his wrongful im- 
prisonment, Florida voted him $2,500—an in- 
demnity for his long years of servitude which 
could never be regained. 

“Hit was de han’ ob de Lawd!” the old 
negro declared, referring to the strange error 
that had saved him from hanging. “But now 
what’s a ol’ nigger gwine to do wit’ all dat 
money?” 
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“Kennedy, the new vault, theft-proof in every way, has been 


entered and robbed—without a clue being left!” 
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THE MYSTERY OF 
"THE VAULT 


A CRAIG KENNEDY STORY - 
By Arthur B. Reeve 


66 NNEDY, the impossible has 
happened; only Houdini 
come back to life or Einstein 
turned crook could have done 
ite 

Craig and I were seated beside the 
big double mahogany desk of James 

Gage, president of the Broad-Wall 


Trust Company, in his sumptuously ~ 


furnished office with its thick carpets, 
easy chairs and general aspect of afflu- 
ence. 

“The impossible?” echoed Kennedy. 
“What do you mean?” 

James Gage hitched his chair a bit 
closer, laid his hands on the edge of 
the desk, one over the other, and leaned 
forward as he lowered his voice. “The 
new vault of the Broad-Wall Trust 
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Company has been entered and robbed 
—and there is apparently not a clue!” 

I saw Kennedy drop his eyes from 
the face of the man to the hands on the 
desk edge. “Not a clue?” repeated 
Kennedy. keenly, his eyes fixed on the 
hands as if in abstraction. “No idea 


how?” 


“None of us has any idea,” reiterated. 
Gage positively rising and pacing the 
floor. 

Kennedy’s eyes shifted from the 
hands no longer on the desk edge to 
a photograph in a gold frame on the 
desk top. I knew that beautiful face.. 
It was Ethel Wynne, late of the Fol- 
lies, now Mrs. Gage. 

“Of course, being the detective you 
are, you must be acquainted at least in 
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a general way with the safeguards that 
are thrown about valuables nowadays.” 
Gage paused beSore Kennedy who 
nodded. 
_ “Someone has broken them all down! 
We have found bags of lead substituted 
for bags of gold, packages of brown 
paper in the place of banknotes, worth- 
less envelopes where negotiable securi- 
ties ought to be—thousands of shares 
of stock, even, missing—right out of 
the vault!” He paused a moment. “It 
is the most incredible case I have ever 
heard of, positively staggering. Some- 
one has avoided the network of wires, 
has been able to defy the half dozen 
massive bolts on the ponderous doors 
of our vault, has penetrated the thick 
walls of steel and concrete—somehow 
—as if, well, as if he were some rela- 
tivity thief in the fourth dimension! 
Before the police come into it, I feel 
that the least we ought to do is to let 
the depositors, the stockholders and the 
public know that we were instantly on 
the job the moment we discovered it. 
Therefore I sent for you.” 

Kennedy acknowledged the compli- 
ment but for the moment was silent as 
if doing a rapid calculation in elimin- 
ation to decide where best to begin. 
I tried to reason it out. Here was a 
burglar-proof, fire-proof, bomb-proof, 
mob-proof, earthquake-proof vault with 
all the human, mechanical and electri- 
cal safeguards that modern science 
could devise. Yet it had been entered! 

“Has a trusted employee gone 


_ wrong?” I suggested. 


Gage shook his head. “No single em- 
ployee could get in there alone for an 
instant. We have the double custody 
system. It takes at least two to get in.” 

“A conspiracy, then?” I suggested. 

Gage shook his head as he turned 
back to Kennedy. “I am one of the 
two,” he said quietly. 

Just then the door opened. Gage 
wheeled about quickly. A woman, 
young, demure, dainty, chic, had en- 
tered. She stood hesitating, as if not 
quite knowing what to do inasmuch as 
we were there. 


stance. 


“You will excuse me—ah—Miss Cro- 
ney?” greeted. Gage quickly. “I’m 
rather busy now. Can’t you come in 
later?” 

“Surely,” she smiled with a quick 
look at us. “I’m sorry.” 

I shot a glance at Kennedy’s face 
and, following the direction of his eyes, 
I saw that he was gazing intently upon 
the pretty pink little finger tips, per- 
fectly groomed, that grasped a small 
leather case. He turned to Gage as she 
left the room. 

“The little manicure in the barber 
shop downstairs,” explained Gage. “I 
have my nails done perhaps oftener 
than is absolutely necessary. But I be- 
lieve in patronizing the tenants in our 
building and as I’m too busy to leave 
my office, Schwartz, the barber, sends 
her in here. I don’t know how she got 
past my secretary unless it’s because 
this news has disorganized all of us 
who know it—and the rest who don’t 
but suspect something is in the wind.” 

I was wondering why Kennedy had 
looked at her so curiously. Might it 
be one of those many irrelevant things 
that one runs across in a case, or might 
it be pertinent? Somehow I could not 
get out of my mind that picture on the 
desk. There was something of the 
same daintiness and chicness about this 
girl as about the Follies beauty. Was 
Gage, like so many bankers, a connois- 
seur? Even if he were, did that have 
anything to do with it except as a per- 
sonal matter which he himself alone 
must answer for? What would person- 
al morality have to do with business 
morality, anyhow? 

I turned as Kennedy asked some 
question about the company’s system 
and Gage pressed a button under his 
desk by way of answer. 

“Ask Mr. Ingraham to come in a 
moment,” he directed the boy who an- 
swered, then added to Kennedy, “—the 
cashier. When I said we had the dou- 
ble custody system, I didn’t mean that 
I was the one who had part of the com- 
bination of the outside doors, for in- 
But we have what we call a 


‘custody trust’—a department for those 
who ‘do not want to bother with their 
actual securities. It is a sort of vault 
within a vault where securities and 
other valuables are kept. The Broad- 
Wall handles everything for such cus- 
tomers. Ingraham and I have the com- 
bination for that inner vault. Ingraham 
and Walker, his assistant, have the out- 
side combination for the big door. But 
it is that inside vault that has been 
robbed—which makes it all the more 
impossible to understand. Mr. In- 
graham, this is Mr. Kennedy, of whom 
you have undoubtedly heard, and Wal- 
ter Jameson of the ‘Star.’ You re- 
member I spoke of getting Mr. Kenne- 
dy on the job?” 

Ingraham nodded and shook hands. 
He was a quiet-spoken man, one who 
showed that he had long been accus- 
tomed to handling -other~ people’s 
money. “You can well imagine, Mr. 
Kennedy, the consternation we felt 
when we opened the vault this morning 
to get some papers for the Vanderdam 
estate and found such a condition as 
Mr. Gage has told you. Even yet we 
do not know the extent of the loss. It 
will take time to go over everything 
and check up—to say nothing of find- 
ing out how it happened.” 

Again I saw Kennedy looking at the 
hands of Ingraham, this time. Of what 
was he thinking? Had he something 
in mind like the matter of sensitive- 
ness of finger tips that might actually 
feel the fall of the tumblers in a lock, 
feel when they were right and open 
a lock by the sense of touch? I had 
heard also of the microphone used in a 
similar way to enable the opening by 
the sense of hearing. Perhaps I was 
not on the trail of Craig’s mind at all. 

“Trace a robbery,” he suggested ab- 
ruptly, “supposing it possible, from 
the street to the securities, after night- 

_ fall.” 

“We shall be delighted to go over 
the ground with you,” answered Gage, 
now leading the way and talking as he 
went. “First there are the locked 
bronze doors from the street. They 
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close some time after eight and no one 
of the tenants of the building or any- 
one to see them can get by without be- 
ing observed.” 

We came to the flight of steps that 
led down to the vaults themselves. 
“Next there is another iron door,” 
pointed out Gage, “leading to the stairs. 
At the foot of the stairs is a heavy 
barred steel door and a mirror placed 
at an angle so that a night watchman 
here can see in either direction.” 

Kennedy looked quickly about. I did 
the same. There, in the antechamber, 
I saw in a rack two shiny guns ready 
for emergency. 

“At last,’ added Gage, “we come to 
the main door of the vault.” He paused 
before the ponderous mechanism which 
now was swung open for the day’s busi- 
ness. “The door of a modern vault is 
a very complex affair. This one con- 
tains several thousand different pieces, 
each ground accurately to the thou- 
sandth of an inch. It is over a foot 
thick, as you can see, and weighs per- 
haps ten tons, Yet a child can swing 
it on its specially designed and bal- 
anced hinges.” 

“H’m,” mused Kennedy. “Four com- 
plicated locks to be picked—one of 
them of latest pattern shielded by im- 
pregnable armor.” It seemed as if an 
idea flashed over him. He bent over 
and examined the time lock. It was in 
perfect order. “I recall a case where 
the time lock on a safe had been ren- 
dered inoperative and it was never dis- 
covered until after the robbery because 
no one ever tried to get in until the 
correct time. But this lock seems to 
be all right.” 

“To say nothing of the other locks 
inside,” put in Gage “and a network 
of sensitive electric wires, the burglar 
alarms, concealed in the walls and 
floors, the location of which is not gen- 
erally. known.” 

We had passed the door, the last 
line of defense. There was a treasure 
house to make Croesus look like a 
cheap skate. Everywhere was money 
in every conceivable shape and form, as | 
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though a modern Midas had by his 
magic touch transformed everything 
beyond the wildest dreams of avarice. 

“And the vault itselfi—the walls?” 
Kennedy tapped them. 

“The body of this vault,’ answered 
Ingraham quickly, “is built up of steel 
plates bound together by screws from 
the inside of the vaults so that the 
screws cannot be reached from the out- 
side. The plates themselves are of two 
classes, those of hard and those of 
softer steel, set alternately, so that they 
are both shock and drill proof. The 
steel of high tensile strength is used 
to resist the effect of explosives while 
the other has great resisting power 
against drilling. It will wear smooth 
the best drills and only unlimited time 
would suffice to get through that way. 

“Then there is a layer of twisted 
steel bars added to the plates, another 
network to break any drill that may 
have survived the attack on the steel 
plates. That also adds to the power of 
resisting explosives. In fact, the 
amount of explosive necessary and the 
shocks it would produce simply put 
that method out of the question. Why, 
where the outside plates come together 
to form the angles and corners massive 
angles of steel are welded over the 
joint. The result is a solid steel box, 
all embedded in a wail of rock concrete 
—impregnable—absolutely impregna- 
ble!” 

He paused, then finished, “The door 
is the only possible chance, in my 
opinion. That is water-tight, gas- 
tight, ground to the minutest fraction 
_of an inch, with seven steps in it. The 
most expert yeggman who ever lived 
would have no chance at that—unless 
he were a lock expert endowed with 
omniscience and unlimited time. So, 
you see why it is that we say that the 
impossible has happened!” 

Inside the huge vault were various 
other protections, tiers of safety de- 
posit boxes for which an elaborate sys- 
tem of safety had been built up, safes 
for various purposes, and in the far 
corner a vault within a vault, the vault 
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of the “Custody Trust Department.” 

Gage opened it with Ingraham’s aid, 
each knowing only part of the combin- 
ation and neither being able to work 
it in such a way as to be seen by the 
other. 

In this inner vault were rows and 
rows of fat packages tied with little 
belts of red tape. Gage picked up one 
and opened it. Instead of crinkly ex- 
amples of engraving that represented 
a fortune, there was nothing inside but 


‘common brown paper! 


“Just stuffed in merely to satiety a 
castial glance that the envelope has not 
teen tampered with,” he explained. 
“Now, here’s something else.” 

He opened a small, heavy money bag 
which he took from a little safe in one 
corner. We looked in, too. Instead of 
bright, gleaming gold pieces apparent- 
ly salted away against the remote pos- 
sibility of a panic when gold might be 
at a premium, there was a mass of dull 
dross lead! 

“What do you make of it, Mr. Ken- 
nedy?” inquired Ingraham helplessly. 

I felt that a plan was already form- 
ing in Kennedy’s mind but he said 
nothing about it. Instead, he merely 
shook his head. “I shall have to do 
some outside work before I can even 
attempt to answer that, Mr. Ingraham.” 

I looked from Kennedy to Ingraham 
and Gage. Neither of them apparently 
even laid claim to having an explana- 
tion. As I learned afterwards, as Craig 
told me how he reasoned it out, only 
one idea was uppermost in his thoughts 
at that moment. Why had the robber 
been so careful on the surface to con- 
ceal his stealings? Clearly, he was not 
through. He had carried on his thefts 
for some time; not all at once. He in- 
tended evidently to come back. And 
surely the temptation of what remained 
still would be strong. 

As we turned to pass out, Craig 
noted a telephone on the wall. “That, 
I suppose,” he observed, “is to commun- 
icate with the outside in case anyone 
is shut up here?” 


Ingraham nodded. 
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_ “I am going uptown,” remarked Ken- 
nedy. “After I have been to my labora- 
tory I shall want to come down here 
again. I shall find someone to let me 
in down here?” 

“Certainly,” answered Gage quickly. 
“You—you are not laying any plans to 
stay in the vault?” 

“Of course not,” hastened Kennedy. 

“Yes; I gave you credit for that in- 
telligence,” smiled Gage. “You would 
be suffocated, you know.” 

“Surely. But will you do one thing 
to-night — have the time lock on the 
outside door left inoperative?” 

_ Gage thought a moment. “It’s an 
unprecedented thing, but—do that, In- 
_ graham.” 

Instead of leaving the building im- 
mediately after we parted from them, 
Kennedy looked about carefully keep- 
. ing in mind the location of the vaults. 
We were passing the barber shop in 
the basement when his eye caught the 
trim figure of the little manicure, Miss 
Croney. She smiled at him and he 
caught my arm. 

“Let’s go in, Walter,” he decided. 
“You can get a shave. As for me, time 
spent talking to a pretty girl is not 
wasted.” 

In a moment he was chatting with 
her across the little white table while 
I had the luck to obtain the proprie- 
tor, a middle-aged man, rather good 
looking, a man with those eyes that 
seem to bulge as if with exophthalmic 
goitre. I saw Kennedy taking us all in, 
the boss barber whom everyone called 
Schwartz, and al! the other customers 
and barbers. 

“I suppose you have some well- 
known people in a building like this, 
Miss Croney,” Craig ventured, “Queer 
experiences, too.” 

“Yes,” she answered apparently en- 
grossed in her work, “but I like it. I 
take it all as it comes. It interests 
me. Do you know, you can read char- 
acter in finger nails, just as well as in 
hands?” 

SAE suppose so,” ge ee Kennedy. 
“How, for instance?” 


customers. 
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“Oh, I have quite a philosophy of 
finger tips. I have studied actual peo- 
ple, some men prominent in various 
ways.” > 

“How about mine?” he asked, taking 
a sudden interest in her. 

“Well, for instance, you have the 
scientific temperament, I would say. 
You'll pardon me—but it is usually 
known by one of the worst nails and 
cuticles the manicure encounters. See 
—a nail of ordinary size, rather discol- 
ored, the cuticle so erratic that it takes 
a great deal of skillful work to make 
it look beautiful.” 

“And our friend, James Gage?” 

“He has a large, broad nail, the nail 
of a good liver, a good spender, a man 
of good nature.” 

“You know Mr. Ingraham?” 

“He comes in once in a while. 
has an aristocratic nail.” 

“How about Mr. Walker, his assist- 
ant?” 

She looked up quickly. 
them all, don’t you?” 

“Oh, slightly.” 

“They seldom come in here. Besides, 
I don’t like to talk too much about my 
You wouldn’t appreciate 
my talking to them about you, would. 
you?” 

Kennedy turned the subject and as 
we left the shop he was unusually 
thoughtful. “A clever girl, that Miss 
Croney,” he remarked to me. “Some- 
how, I’m thinking about another girl. 
It’s surprising how much you learn by 
studying girls. Now, how can we get 
the low-down on Ethel Wynne Gage?” 

“Drop by at the Star,’ I answered 
promptly. “If Burton, who does our 
Broadway stuff, is there he will know. 
He knows all the Follies and Gardens 
and Scandals, everything.” 

Burton was there, and it was not © 
many minutes that he neglected the 
sheet of paper sticking in his type- 
writer before he had spilled enough to 
intrigue us. 

It concerned the notorious afternoon 
dance and night club known as the 
Golden Glades. It was there that Gage 


He 


“You know 


5? Ge tp ee 
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had often gone with pretty Ethel 
Wynne of the Follies and it was there 
that she still was seen sometimes with 
her husband, sometimes with a friend, 

“I see her with another girl often, 


~Madeline Croney,” he added, where- 


upon Kennedy’s interest was suddenly 
aroused. “She’s a manicure downtown. 
That might be just a cover for the day- 
time, for I often see her with Dave 
Wharton, the proprietor of the Golden 
Glades, sometimes the four of them, 
but more often just the three—Ethel 
Wynne, Gage and Wharton, at night; 
Ethel Wynne, Wharton and Made- 
line late afternoons. I hear the four, 
though, have sometimes made up a 
week-end party on a fast cruiser, the 


Sea Vamp, that Wharton owns.” 


Kennedy asked a few questions of 
Burton before we ran along. I was 
unable to decide whether Dave Whar- 
ton might be the “other man” to Ethel 
Wynne, or just the “boy friend” of 
Madeline Croney. However, there was 
not time to pursue the inquiry, for 
Kennedy’s chief concern seemed to be 


his visit uptown to the laboratory and 


getting back again to the Trust Com- 
pany before it was too late. 

He did not stay long in the labora- 
tory, but from a cabinet where he kept 
his various contrivances developed in 
his warfare of science against crime he 
took a queer little arrangement, some- 
what like a simple coil of coated wire. 

“To-night, Walter,” he said as we 
returned downtown, “I shall probably 
have you scouting around the outside. 
I will provide some way so that you 
can keep in touch with me by calling 


‘ up from pay stations or other phones.” 


It was nearing closing time when 
Kennedy was back again at the vaults 
and Gage directed his secretary to ac- 
company Craig on a second visit to the 
custody vault which had been left open 
but under guard for him. As they 
passed down together through all the 
various safeguards, Craig remarked, 
“And yet all this did not protect!” 

“No,” observed the secretary, “the 
system has fallen down, somewhere.” 


“Who is this Walker?” inquired 
Kennedy casually. 

“The assistant,” replied the secre- 
tary. “Rather a clever fellow—always 
on the job.” 

“I wonder if he knows anything » 
more than has been told,” remarked 
Kennedy, apparently merely thinking 
out loud. 

“Impossible,” exclaimed the secre- 
tary catching the drift of the remark 
but not noticing as I did that Kenne- 
dy’s mind was not really on it. 

I had caught the fact that Craig was 
talking really to divert the attention 
of the secretary from what he was do- 
ing, for in the meantime, while he was 
taking down and putting back the wall 
telephone in the custody vault in an 
inconspicuous corner, he had actually 
closed the circuit cutting out the tele- 
phone but cutting in the peculiar little 
arrangement he had brought from the 
laboratory in such a way that, although 
it was exposed, it was not noticeable. 

“Now, is there a little office upstairs 
that I may use?” Craig asked the secre- 
tary, sure that he had not compre- 
hended the change that he had made. 

The secretary nodded and a few mo- 
ments later Kennedy was settled. with 
a desk of his own, telephone, key to 
the door, able to come and go as he 
pleased in the building and acquainted 
with the switchboard that connected 
all the interior departments as well as 
the outside wires. 

For another hour he was busy and I 
noted that it was a comparatively sim- 
ple arrangement that he placed on the 
top of the desk. It consisted of noth- 
ing, apparently, but an ordinary elec- 
tric buzzer with a relay and dry cells. 

During the rest of the afternoon 
Kennedy stuck pretty close to his im- 
provised office, getting acquainted with 
such of the employees of the building 
as he would find it necessary and use- 


ful to know at night, and instructing 


me what to do and how to keep in 

touch with him from the outside. 
Nothing further developed around 

the Broad-Wall Trust Company during 
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the day and as closing time approached 
Kennedy sought out James Gage to de- 
cide exactly how he might keep in 
touch with him during the evening, as 
well as with Ingraham and Walker. 
“I may need you at any time,” he re- 
marked, “and when I do I shall want 
you all quickly.” 

“Where?” asked Gage. 

_ Kennedy thought a moment. “I can’t 
say yet. But I shall depend on you to 
keep in touch with Ingraham and 
Walker.” 

_ “Very well, then, You’ll find me at 
my club. I was going to the theater, 
but I shall cancel that, I'll instruct 
them to be on call, too. You may de- 
pend on it,” 

My own conjectures were consider- 
ably enlivened when I learned late in 
the afternoon on dropping in at the 
Star from Burton that he had just 
heard that the cruiser, Sea Vamp, al- 
ways lying in readiness off Kip’s Bay 
in the East River, had quietly slipped 
out in the Sound. 

“Who’s on it this trip?” I asked. 

“No one but Dave Wharton. That’s 
how I came to hear it. A couple of 
chaps with a Broadway racket dropped 
it in the course of a conversation and I 
immediately thought of you and Ken- 
nedy.” 

“What's it all about, do you think— 
Wharton alone? What’s the racket?” 

“Well, their racket is beoze. Whar- 
ton’s racket is night clubs. Maybe it’s 
a little rum-running, or maybe it’s 
something else. I thought yond be in- 
terested. 

“I am interested. So is Kennedy. 
Thanks awfully.” I did not think it 
necessary to take Burton into my con- 
fidence to the extent of admitting to 
him that Kennedy was as usual as great 
an enigma to me as if I were not his 
most intimate friend. . 

It looked to me more like running 
to cover than rum-running. Kennedy 
was interested when I told him. But 
he did not appear to let it change his 
plans in any respect. Under his in- 
structions I was in for a night on the 


streets of lower New York with the 
prosaic job of shadowing the outside 
of a building. 


Hour after hour the evening sped by. 


as Kennedy waited in the little impro- 
vised office, turning over and over in 
his mind the facts that he had col- 
lected. 

On my part I determined to let noth- 
ing escape me. Once I called up. 
“Craig, a car has just driven up to the 
curb around the corner from the en- 
trance.” 

“Did anyone enter the building?” he 
asked quickly. 

“No.” 

“Watch it, Walter; it may be im- 
portant.” 

I myself had thought so. If the car 
was standing ready at a moment’s no- 
tice for someone to slip into, throw in 
the clutch and whirl away, it might be 
just another instance where a motor 
was one of the efficient criminal instru- 
ments. I wondered if perhaps the trail 
might lead to some gangster garage, 
dark, unpretentious, whence came cars 
often stolen and repainted, in which 
racketeers traveled on missions es 
plunder or revenge. 

Suddenly in his office the little ‘az: 
zer on Kennedy’s desk gave a faint 
buzz, then louder. There was no mis- 
take about it. It settled down ‘next into 
a continuous buzz. 

Quickly Kennedy called nes at 
his club. “Come down—immediately. 
Bring Ingraham and Walker.” 

Craig waited for my next periodical 
call. It had always been his rule that 
the fewer people he took into his con- 
fidence the fewer weak links there 
would be in forging his chain of evi- 
dence. 

At last I called. “Walter,” he fairly 
shouted back to me, “has anyone en- 
tered the building from that c car or any 
other?” 

“No.” 

“Then watch the door! Don’t let 
anyone at all out—noone! Under- 
stand? I am arranging to have some- 
one there to support you in—” : 
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“Craig!” I interrupted. “From where 
I am standing I can see a big black 
closed car which has just drawn up to 
the door. Three men have got out and 
are going into the building. The car 
is waiting.” 

“Very well. Then get over by the 
door—quick. There will be someone 
there to help you out if anything 
should happen. Play safe — until you 
hear something suspicious from inside. 
Then pull your gun—and, Walter, re- 
member, in these quiet streets down- 
town a police whistle may be better 
even than a gun—at night!” 

Kennedy had scarcely finished the 
call when his door was flung open after 
a hasty shuffle of three pairs of feet 
down the market floor of the corridor. 
He was on his feet, his hand on his 
gat. 

“What is it—what’s the matter?” 
cried James Gage, who was the first to 
enter. “Where are they? Where have 
you got them?” He had seen Craig’s 
automatic and quickly assumed he was 
holding someone. 

Kennedy laughed and motioned to 
the still buzzing announcer. 

“What is it?” inquired Gage. 
does it mean?” 

“Down there in the custody vault I 
have placed what is known as a sel- 
enium cell and a relay, attached to the 
telephone wire leading up here. Now 
- that you are all here,” he added, turn- 
ing to Ingraham and Walker, “let me 
open that vault. You see, now, why I 
left that time-lock inoperative. Some- 
thing is going on down there. Come 
on!” he added, dashing for the stairs. 

“Selenium?” puffed Gage as he fol- 

lowed. 
“Yes,” called back Kennedy. “Hur- 

ry! It is a peculiar element, a poor 
: conductor of electricity in the dark- 

ss, a good conductor in the light. I 
reasoned it out this way. Suppose 
someone should enter the vault. The 
first thing would be to switch on the 
lights. Light would act on the sel- 
enium cell, complete the circuit; then 
this buzzer would warn me.” 


“What 
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It seemed incredible. Down below, 
hidden by impenetrable steel walls and 
doors, there was a light shining on that 
tiny selenium cell tucked away in the 
custody vault. Someone was there! It 
was weird, as if a phantom hand had 
reached through the cold steel and ce- 
ment and turned on the lights! 

One might have expected to see the 
heavy steel door open, perhaps the 
night watchman killed. But, no. The 
door was closed, just as Ingraham and 
Walker had left it; the night watch- 
man was sitting there vigilantly on 
duty, more surprised than ever at see- 
ing Gage and the rest at that time of 
night. 

One after another, the heavy bolts 
were shot back as Ingraham and 
Walker worked the combination. In- 
side the big vault all was in darkness. 

Next Gage and Ingraham began to 
work over the door of the smaller vault 
in the rear of the interior. Finally it, 
too, swung open. 

There was burning a bright light! 

What was it—an incandescent wit- 
ness to man or devil? Unconsciously | 
they drew back for an instant as the 
door swung noiselessly open. Yet no 
one was there, apparently. 

“He must have escaped!” exclaimed 
Ingraham. 

“Escaped? pt rejected Walker looking 
at the thick walls and the doors. “It 
is impossible. It simply cannot be.” - 

Kennedy was going over the interior 
of the vault carefully and quietly with- 
out a word. It seemed hopeless. No 
one could have got out. Yet someone 
must have got in. And there was no 
one there. 

He had come to the small safe saad: 
ing in the corner. He paused. “Come,” 
he shouted, “give me a hand!” 

Together they moved it. It rolled 
surprisingly easy on its well-oiled 
wheels. ; 

“Look!” cried Kennedy who was 
nearest. 

There in the smooth steel wall 
yawned a black hole, big enough for a 
man’s body to wriggle through. The 
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wall had been penetrated by a careful 
calculation which brought the hole just 
behind the safe. Then with a lever the 
intruder had been able to move the 
little safe back and forth to hide the 
entrance through which, night after 
night, the treasure house had been vis- 
ited. 

Without a moment’s hesitation, Ken- 
nedy plunged into the hole, wriggling 
his way along and calling back from 
time to time as he progressed. “It 
runs into the basement of the build- 
ing,” he panted, “and ends back of a 
closet in the barber shop. One of you 
come through after me; the other two 
hurry around to the barber shop.” 

He wriggled on through the tunnel. 
A moment later Walker followed. In- 
graham and Gage started around the 
other way. 


All was dark in the basen shop. Not. 


a soul was there. Apparently both 
Schwartz and his pretty manicure had 
long ago shut up the shop and left it. 
Who, then, had used it during the long, 
silent hours? 

Kennedy switched on the lights. In 
a closet he disclosed two large bolt- 
studded tanks, with dials and stop- 
cocks and tubes attached. He stooped 
and picked up a goose-necked instru- 
ment like a distorted double-U, with 
parallel tubes and nozzles at the end. 

“What’s that?” demanded Walker. 

“This new cutter-burner, the im- 
proved oxyhydrogen blowpipe with 
which steel can be cut with scarcely 


more effort than slicing cheese with a 


knife, It’s all the same to this thing— 
hard or soft, tempered, annealed, 
chrome, harveyized. It will cut cleanly 
through them all. It gives a tempera- 


ture so high that if a cone of uncon- 


sumed gas, forced out under pressure, 
did not protect them, the nozzles them- 
selves would be consumed!” 

Walker looked at Kennedy aghast. 
“Robbery with this person must be an 
art as carefully planned as a promoter’s 
strategy or a merchant’s trade cam- 
paign!” 


“It is! Night after night someone 
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must have worked patiently, noiseless- 

ly with the cutter-burner. Carefully it 

must have been calculated to come out 

just back of the little safe. It looks’ 
as if someone must have had inside 

knowledge to do that and avoid the net-_ 
work of wires!” 

Suddenly Ingraham, pale and ex- 
cited, broke in on them. “Mr. Ken- 
nedy!” he cried. “There’s beén an at- 
tempt on Mr. Gage’s life!” 

“What?” asked Craig, still unruffled. 
“How did it happen?” 

“We were going through the hall as 
you directed. As we reached the door 
to the street I turned. For a moment 
I thought Mr. Gage was going out on 
the street instead of — 

“Yes — instead of. what?” Kennedy 
was thinking of me and my probable 
action under the circumstances. 

“Instead of coming here with me. 
But it was a woman facing him—a wo- 
man and a man, at the door. She drew 
a pistol, a little ivory-handled pistol, 
and fired squarely at him. I saw my 
chance. Before she could fire again, I 
seized her arm and wrenched the gun 
from her.” He handed the pistol, still 
warm, to Kennedy. “The man was not 
armed, I think. But with Mr. Gage 
wounded, they were two to one against 
me. Hurry!” 

“A woman?” repeated Kennedy fol- 
lowing quickly. “Who?” 

“T think it was that Miss Croney, the 
little manicure in the barber shop. The 
man I couldn’t see very well in the 
dark. But outside, on the street, there 
seemed to be another man, holding the 
door!” : 

Indeed there was. It was I. No one 
was going to get out until I saw Ken- 
nedy. 

Kennedy hurried to James Gage who 
was weak with the shock and the loss 
of blood from an ugly wound in his left 
shoulder on the arm. He was bracing 
himself gamely against an angle of 
the now deserted cigar stand in the 
lobby. 

Kennedy tore a strip from the shirt 
of the wounded banker, hastily impro- 


vising a tourniquet. “Here, Walter, 
twist that — tight,” he directed as he 
opened the door and I stepped in. “It 
may stop the flow of blood, while I get 
Helps) =: : 

“Oh—it’s nothing,” groaned Gage. 

Kennedy, with his own automatic in 
one hand and the little ivory revolver 
in the other, stood in the street door 
that was open. Outside I had been giv- 
ing rapid blasts on my police whistle. 
The other doors were locked. Down 
the line of street doors that were 
locked a man was battering and storm- 
ing at one. 

“Let me out, I say! 
rage! Let me out!” - 

Shrinking into the corner was a girl. 

“Come, Schwartz!” called Kennedy 
peremptorily. “Stop that noise—hands 
up—about face—now march into that 
corner with Miss Croney—straight 
ahead — and if you turn your face or 
move a muscle of your arms—I’ll let 
you have the works—right in the back! 
Ingraham, Walker, someone, just watch 
Miss Croney. She’s unarmed now—but 
don’t let her take any poison or any- 
thing like that. Walter!” 

“Yes, Craig!” Ianswered. “I’ve done 
the best I can with that tourniquet. I 
think I hear the police coming, around 
the corner.” 

“Good! Get the cars and the drivers 
you saw. Tell them to do it. We’re 
perfectly able to take care of ourselves 
in here, now.’ 

“All right!” I took his place at the 
unlocked door. 

Craig turned toward the barber who 
was standing sullenly, his face in the 
corner. “Pop-eye Pete Schwartz,” he 
said quickly, “I recognized you at once 
this forenoon in the barber shop. I 
thought you might have something to 
do with this affair but wasn’t sure. 
You’ve been out of Dannemore a year 
now. I understood you had gone 
straight. But you  couldn’t keep 
‘straight, could you?” 

“All was going straight—” The man 
was muttering something wnintelli- 
gible, about “the girls.” 


This is an out- 
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“Yes, I know. You had two girls and 
a boy. Well, I gave you the benefit of 
the doubt. But I didn’t propose to let 
you or any one else get away with any- 
thing without getting caught. If you 


hadn’t been so avaricious for yourself, 


if you had been contented with doing 
only what you were set to do, you 
might have made it much harder for 
me. But I figured out you were com- 
ing back.” 

Gage, in spite of the pain, was glar- 
ing savagely at both Schwartz and 
Madeline Croney. 

For the moment it seemed as if every 
roundsman below the dead line was 
pouring into the hall from the street 
door. 

“I know—two girls and a boy,” Ken- 
nedy was saying. “Madeline, Ethel and 
Dave. Dave's in the liquor racket on 
Broadway. One of your girls went in 
the show business.” 

“Miss Croney” was sobbing convul- 
sively at the sight of the massing of 
so many cops. 

“Don’t be too hard on father,” she 
cried looking about wildly and avoid- 
ing the savage glare of Gage. “He— 
we were to make a big haul—but it was 
—to save the name of another.” 

She paused, startled, as a bright steel 
gleam told of the slipping by Kennedy 
of a pair of bracelets over the wrists 
of Pop-eye Pete Schwartz. 

“There was someone,” she was biting 
the words off contemptuously, “who 
was a million dollars or more short in 
his accounts—lost every dollar in this 
market. He could not return it—and 
it was only a matter of a few days 
when he would be discovered. Run- 
ning away was out of the question. So, 
he devised a plan for retaining his 
good name and at the same time re- 
couping his fortune. He got the idea 
when he discovered by chance who my 
sister really was—Ethel Wynne — 
Schwartz. It was to have the Trust 
Company robbed. Enough was there, 
where he could direct the robbers, to 
re-establish him and to pay them well 
for their trouble. Then, when the rob- 
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bery was discovered, he said he would 
merely add to the loss what he had 
hypothecated—and make it the great- 
est robbery since the Manhattan Bank 
affair! | 

“He had heard about Pop-eye Pete, 
my father. So he came to him, put the 
plan up to him, begged him, threatened 
him. I told father he was a fool. We 
were happy—he had a good business— 
my sister had got in the Follies and 
was happily enough married. There 
was nothing they could get us for. But 
the man kept on. He knew the only 
vulnerable spot in the vault—knew how 
a cutter-burner could be used to reach 
it safely—had the whole plan worked 
out for making it seem like an inside 
job to the detectives— until the real 
way was discovered. 

“IT was installed as manicure, with 
my father as owner of the shop. Every 
night we worked. But it could not be 
for many hours, for fear someone 
might suspect why we kept the shop 
open so late when there were no cus- 
tomers downtown. ne 
“At last the tunnel was complete. 

We did the trick. We were removing 
‘the traces of evidence, even. But the 
temptation was too great for my fa- 
ther. He wanted more! I told him 
that I suspected something—that I had 
read the hand of a man who came into 
the shop and that he was a scientific 
genius, that I suspected that man be- 
cause I had seen him in an office up- 
stairs—suspected that someone was not 
playing fair with us. . It was no use. 
He took the chance. _In the midst of 
the final clean-up, we heard the bolts 
shooting back in the big vault. We 
crept through the hole and fled. But 
the outside street door was locked and 
guarded—by one of those very men 
who came to the shop. We were 
trapped, like rats. Who has done it? 
Who played false? Why?” 

She paused in her rhetorical treble. 
Kennedy turned. 
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“Pop-eye Pete,” he said gravely, “I 
knew you could not be the man higher 
up. I knew this must be made pos- 
sible only through someone on the in- 
side. Your daughter Madeline has 
been loyal to you. To save you, she 
has betrayed the real robber—an officer 
of the company who was leading a 
double life.” . 

“Yes—double, all right!” There was 
a fury in it as of a woman scorned. 
“Ethel didn’t have to play his game— 
against us! What difference did it 
make if he was ruined—to her? 
There’s just as good fish to be caught 
on Broadway as he was and she could 
have caught ’em, again! I don’t know 
whether you'll get her, too, on this, 
But I’m going to turn state’s evidence! 
I’m sorry I didn’t have a machine gun 
instead of that damned little thing— 
and get him!” She hissed out the 
words venomously. 

“Tt’s all a lie—blackmail!” muttered | 
a hoarse voice. . 

“That will easily be shown by an ex- 
amination of the books,” ground out 
Kennedy. “I suppose I myself was 
picked out for the rdle of the boob de- 
tective because I happened to be avail- 
able. I suppose the idea was that I was 
to fail to discover the actual bank rob- 
bers—at least I was to let the real rob- 
ber escape. But I took this case with 
the determination to let no one, big or 
little, slip through my fingers. No one 
has slipped through them. My first 
clue came in the studying of fingers— 
a man’s finger nails —the clue to his . 
character.” 

Kennedy paused. I thought of the 
little manicure and her philosophy of 
finger tips. Craig had beaten the mani- 
cure at her own game. 

“No one can tamper with money and 
passions, flout the moral law—and get 
away with it—long.” Kennedy turned 
on ‘his heel. “Come, Walter, I think 
the police and the district attorney can 
take care of James Gage now!” 
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‘Nick Givoni, mob leader, decided on extreme measures to obtain 


the confession in the lawyer’s files, 


SETUP 


By Eric Taylor 


ICK GIVONI’S stall was a café 

he called Caesar’s Grill. Up- 

stairs were a dozen private 

dining rooms. Behind these 
rooms was Nick’s office, which 
had a private stairway leading down 
to an alley. The affairs of the café 
were managed from the steward’s office 
downstairs. Nick’s office was for his 
private and most profitable business. 
-It was also a meeting place and council 
chamber for Nick’s mob. 

In his youth Givoni had been a win- 
dow washer. There was a certain 
organizing ability in the man and he 
became a contractor with some dozen 
window washers in his employ. While 

_ poised on the sills of office windows, 
Givoni’s eyes had many times rested 
on shiny, black, fat safes. Ideas came 


~. to Givoni and in time he sold out his 


business. 
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-won’t be much good. 


Givoni was a rugged, powerful man. 
His hair was thick, wavy, and oily. He 
had a very wide head with florid 
cheeks. His eyes were calm, almost 
gentle in their depth of brown. They 
were partly screened by thick black 
eyebrows. He had a wide, thick-lipped 
mouth. He liked to grin, chiefly to 
flash the gold front teeth of which he 
was very proud. 

He turned his brown eyes gently on 
“Stormy” Lake. “I sent Mario and 
Tony out to knock over some filling 
stations,” he said. “You got to keep 
these young ones working. Mario, he 
But Tony is 
going to come up. I want you to watch 
him, Stormy. Next time we have some- 
thing big, I think maybe you can take 
him along. That boy is made for better 
things than filling stations, you re- 
member that. Next time you crack a 


him for target. He’s not afraid to use 
a gun, but he’s no fool. That’s the 
trouble. They either turn yellow in a 
pinch, or they go killing a lot of people 
and get the whole town turned upside 
down.” t 
Stormy Lake flipped a cigarette into 
a cuspidor. His blue eyes were sud- 
denly strained. He started to speak, 
but Nick Givoni cut him off. 
“Red has found us a box. I tell you 
“there’s another good one—Red. That 
boy hustles, and he’s in the know. It 
is at the Murdock Mills, They pay off 
on Saturday, but draw the cash Friday 
afternoon. It is at the mill office all 
Friday night. There is a watchman. 
Johnny and Angelo will take care of 
him. Tony will go with you and stay 
outside. Phil will drive. You can 
make the safe very easy; it is a Re- 
hance, sa 


“I can’t, Nick! That’s why I wanted 


” 


to see you.... 

“You can’t!” Givoni leaned far back 
to laugh. “You're the quiet one, Stormy, 
the modest one. That’s why I like you. 
There’s no big talk... .”  \ 


“But I can’t, Nick. I mean it. I’m 
_ through—quitting!” 
“What!” Nick struck his hands to 


his thighs. He said in almost a whis- 
per: “You do what?” 

“I’m going to quit. Getting married, 
Nick. Going inte business on the 
legit.” 

Nick laughed jovially. “Oh, is that 
it? Well, Stormy, that’s O. K. What 
kind of business?” 

“I’m buying a garage. 

“That’s fine. You're the wise one, 
Stormy. A garage—that will give you 
a front, a stall. And besides it will be 
useful, If she is O. K., getting married 
is not so bad. You know better than 
to blab.” 

“You don’t get me, Nick. This isn’t 
a front. I’m quitting. Cutting the 
whole business out. 
be on the up-and-up. The girl won’t 
stand for me being on the hook. You'll 
have to get somebody else.” 
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box, I think you take him, eh? Take 


Good stand.” 


The garage will - 
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Those gentle brown eyes clouded; 
then glowed with a sullen fire. 

“Are you crazy? Do you know what 
you say? Gees, do you think being in 
a mob is like jerking soda water or 
slinging hash, that you can go to the 
boss and say, ‘Get somebody else, I’m 
through?’ What the hell are you try- 
ing to put over, Stormy? Is this some 
double-cross?” Givoni kicked his chair 
to the wall. He swaggered across the 
room, smashed a card table from his 
path, and stormed back with face blood 
red and eyes ablaze. 

He halted suddenly. “Last year your 
cut was eighteen grand. This year it 
is twelve already. And you come to 
me and say, ‘I quit.’ Just when things 
go so smooth. Everybody. satisfied. 
No bulls stirring us up. No trouble. 
I am thinking to-night—I am saying 
to Red when he tells me of this job, 
‘Stormy will open it. Stormy is the 
goods. No foolishness. Always ready. 
And never bungles. A man that can 
use a gun to open a getaway without 
leaving any meat behind.’ That’s what 
I say to Red. That’s what I think of 
you. And now you have turned yellow 
for a twist. You’re sure crazy, Stormy. 

There is no quitting. When you are 
in a mob, you are in! You know that. 
Did you ever hear of anybody pulling 
out of a mob? If I tell the boys, you 
know what they will do. But I like 
you, Stormy. You’re my right-hand 
man. We worked this bunch up to- 
gether.” Givoni’s voice dropped to a 
whisper. “I don’t say a word to any- 
body. We just forget it. Ditch this 
dame that is taking the stuff out of 
you.” 

He stopped to pat Stormy on the 
shoulder. “Tell me what you need for 
Friday night.” 

Stormy stood up. “You sure are 
making this tough, Nick. Yeh, I know 
I cut plenty dough with you. But who 
opened the cans and got the dough? 
I figure we’re about even on that. As 
for all that tripe about nobody ever 
quitting a mob, that may go for some 
of these cheap guns you got out kick- 
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ing over filling stations, but not for me. 
I’m through with the racket. You can 
get somebody else-for my end of your 
capers.. You don’t need to suppose 
I’m going to turn stool because I’m 
getting married. Where would I get 
off? I’m in as deep as anybody. You're 
a hell of a friend, you are. I thought 
you'd grab my mit and put ‘on a banquet 
for me.” 
“Forget that cheese.” 
his arm to the door. 
Stormy turned. “Good-by, Nick.” 
Givoni did not answer. Stormy stood 
in the door. Tall, blonde, blue eyed, 
he was good looking in a rather hard 
way. Givoni watched him for a long 
minute. Then he paced across the 
floor. He reached out his hand. 
“All right, Stormy, we may as well 
be friends, I guess.” 
Stormy’s face relaxed. 
Givoni’s hand vigorously. 
“You'll get somebody else for Friday 
night?” ; 
Givoni grunted. “But drop in before 
then, if you change your mind.” 


Nick waved 


He shook 


Givoni sat very still for a long time. 
At last he pressed a button for a 
waiter. “Is anybody here, Slats?” 

The waiter nodded~ “Johnny. and 
Angelo are in seven wit’ a couple. ae 

“Chase Angelo in.’ 

Angelo had been drinking. 
slapped Nick on theback and called 
him “Big Boy.” 

Givoni scowled and waved Angelo 
to a chair. , 

“What's up? You-look like there 
was a rope around your neck.” 

Givoni swore softly. “There is a 
rope around my neck. Around yours— 
and all of us.” 

Angelo’s eyes lifted. 

“It is Stormy,” Nick said quietly. 

“Gees! You mean he’s been picked 
up an’ squealed?” 

Givoni shook his head. “It is not 
so bad, yet. But Stormy tells me he 
is through. He is getting married and 
quitting the racket.” 

oer lighted a cigarette. “Well?” 


He. 
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Givoni pressed a buzzer. “Bring a 
couple of shots for me and Angelo, 
Slats.” 

It was the te time Angelo had seen 
Nick drink whisky. . 

“Who is this jane that makes us so 
much trouble?” Givoni asked hope- 
lessly. 

Angelo shook his head. “You know 
Stormy. He tells nobody nothing. He 
brings no women here.” 

“You remember Butch, Angelo?” Gi- 
voni asked. 

_Angelo nodded. “They dropped him 
through for some cigar store stand.” 

“You're right, Angelo. Butch and 
Scar Maloof and a kid named Strenger 
pulled it. Butch and Scar got topped. 
They caught them because some wit- 
ness drove into a garage one day. and 
seen this Strenger kid working there. 
The witness called the cops. The ga- 
rage boss said Strenger had been work- 
ing for him a year and was a fine kid. 
The witness must be mistaken. The 
cops took Strenger anyway. They 
worked on him. That stick-up was a 
year and a half before. The kid hadn’t 
fired the shot that killed the sap. Now 
he was going straight. So he spilled 
and rapped Butch and Scar. They got 
topped. They held the kid for about 
six months. Then gave him probation. 

“You see what happens when a guy 
goes straight? He turns yellow.” 

Angelo leaned forward. “What’re 
you going to do? Put Stormy on the 
spot?” 

Givoni grinned and shook his head. 
“There is another way. We try that 
first. Maybe then Stormy comes back 
to us. He is a good man, if this girl 
had not made him yellow. You know 
the Lincoln School? Well, on Fourth 
Street by the school is a little store. It 
is one of those stores near schools that 
are kept by old women and sell penny 
candy and pencils. 

“This store is run by Mother Molloy. 
The store is a front. Mother Molloy 
is a fence. She is an old friend of 
Stormy. He told me once when we 
were all in a jam that she ae his 
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money planted for him. That is so he 
can get it quickly and easily. Stormy 
has not yet bought this garage. ‘Mother 
Molloy closes her place at nine o’clock. 
- You and Tony will go there. You see 
that nobody but the old woman is in 
‘the store, then at nine o’clock you en- 
_ ter. Tony covers her. You lock the 
door and pull down the shades. Take 
her into the back room and make her 
tell you where her money is hidden. 
_ “Tie her up and stuff something into 
her mouth so she can't yell. -Take a 
candle with you. That would be a 
- good way. Hold the candle to her foot. 
She will tell you. That way we get 
 Stormy’s dough and he can’t buy his 
- garage. Be careful what you do out 
there. I don’t want any killing. You 
had better cover your faces. So long 
as you don’t kill her everything | will 
be fine. She can’t holler copper.” 


“A WICE Angelo and Tony went out 
- 4 and found mem in the store at nine 

o'clock. The third night they caught 
her alone. Angelo told her to nod her 


head when she was ready to produce. 


- Tony played with the candle. Angelo 
watched her face. She was a tough 
old woman and held out for a long time. 


gag out. There was no fooling about 
the second time. 
They found fourteen thousand dol- 


S had been torn from their settings. 
_. Givoni was very pleased when they 
got back to Caesar’s Grill. It was the 
best haul of the year, apart from the 
disciplinary effect on Stormy. Givoni 
took half, the rest was split two ways. 
__ But Friday came and Stormy had not 
~~ gome back to the gang. And they 
. could not try the safe without him. 
—. ~  Givoni waited two more days, then 
_. sent Angelo and Tony out to murder 
- Stormy. There was nothing else to do. 
_Givoni hated trouble. 
ie let a fellow live after he’s turned yel- 
low. One question from a cop and he’ll 
‘apart and spill Jee 


The first time they stopped she tried to. 
‘scream for help when they took the 


lars and a handfull of diamonds that 


But you can’t. 


Givoni lay sprawled on a couch in 
his office while he waited for Angelo - 
and Tony. « There was a bottle of 
whisky at his elbow and a package of 
cigarettes. 

Slats, the waiter, knocked at: the 
door. Givoni asked what he wanted. 

“O’Day and Schultz are downstairs. 
They asked for you and are coming up. 
What’ll I tell them?” 

God! Here wasa break. Angelo and _ 
Tony had gone out to kill Stormy and 
were not back. And these two bulls - 
had come. Givoni was sitting upright 
and wiping sweat from his face. 

“What'll I say ?” Slats hissed through 
the door. 

From the lowered voice Givoni knew 
the detectives were coming up the 
stairs. Maybe it wasn’t about Angelo 
and Tony. There was no use staving 
these dicks off. He’d have to see’*them 


eventually. “Let ’em in,” Givoni 
growled. 

He heard Slats’ footsteps go and re- 
turn. A knock on the door. “Come — 
n!” Givoni boomed. 


O’Day and Schultz came in. 

“Hello, boys. Have a smoke ?” 

O’Day-shook his head. “You been 
here all night, Givoni?” he asked. 

Givoni glanced at his watch. “Since — 
seven o'clock,” he answered. “Why?” 

“What are you sweating about, Gi- 
voni?” O’Day demanded. 

“Nothing. It’s hot*up here.” 

The two detectives laughed. 

No one spoke for .a minute that 
seemed endless to Givoni. - Then 
Schultz asked, ““Where’s Angelo and 
that fellow he’s running with?” 

Giveni opened his palms: . 
would I know? Angelo, I think he 
was here to-night. He eats down- 
stairs.” 

The two detectives laughed again. 
“They're friends of yours, ain’t they?” 

“Sure, they my friends. Quit stalling — 
and tell me what you want. Wher s the 
matter with Angelo?” : 

“Oh, nothing much,” Schultz said. 


“How 


“We picked him and that other kid is = : = = 
eee Se ae 
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“What for?” Givoni demanded 
breathlessly. 

“They were trying to dive ie ways 
on a one-way street,’ O’Day chuckled. 
“Trafic cop followed them. Thought 
they were drunk. They used the whole 
street from curb to curb. But they 
weren't drunk. They were just shot! 
Both of *em. In the right arm. They 
got dizzy trying to drive some place 
to get their wounds dressed. The 
young kid had fainted. Angelo was 
at the wheel. Of course Angelo didn’t 
know who did the shooting. They were 
out Lennark Avenue waiting for a 


couple of girls, Angelo said. Some fel- 


low walked up to them and bang! bang! 
They both got it in the arm.” 

“That’s too bad,” Givoni said. “Tt’s 
- getting fierce the amount of lead that’s 
slung around these days.” 

“You don’t know who might have 
done it, Givoni?” 

“How would I? They’re young fel- 
lows. They been horning in on a tough 
guy’s girl, maybe.” 

_ SFunny about them both getting it 
in the right arm,” Schultz said. 

They started for the door and Givoni 
sighed his relief. 

O’Day turned. “Anyway, we'll cool 
those boys off for six months when 
they get out of the hospital. They were 
packing rods.” 

“Like hell you will,” Givoni muttered 
when the door was closed. 

Givoni stood heipless for a minute. 
There were a lot of things to be done. 
He must first learn what hospital 
they’d been taken to. Then he must 
get a lawyer to them. And he must 
send one of the boys over to put the 
fear of hell into Tony. It was his first 
pinch and he might get careless with 
his tongue. Angelo was ali right. 
Angelo knew the ropes. Angelo was 
smart. But he hadn’t been smart 
enough to give Stormy the bump! 

Some one knocked on the door to the 
private ctairway. Givoni glided across 


_the room, “Who's that?” 
“S-sh! Open up, Nick. It’s me, 
Angelo!” 


Nick wanted to laugh. Angelo was 
smart. A bolt slid back. 

“Get a move on!” 

“All right, all right,’ Givoni’s an- 
swered. Angeio’s voice sounded funny. 
Sounded like he was crying. Nick 
wanted to laugh again. Imagine An- 
gelocrying. But that arm hurt, maybe. 
Givoni turned another lock and opened 
the door. 

“ A revolver stuck its ugly mouth into 
the room. The white hand that heid it. 
Then Stormy. 

Givoni made one play for his re- 
volver. Stormy’s gun jumped six 
inches. Givoni dropped his hand and 
sighed. 

Stormy reached a hand back, closed 
and locked the door. 
room and slid a bolt on the other door 
that led: to the hall. 

Givoni’s eyes followed that revolver 
around the room in a nauseating fas- 
cination. He suddenly felt old and 
weak. He was sick. There was a hor- 
rible hard ball in his stomach. He was 
icy cold and shaking. He tried to 
speak, but his throat was so dry he 


choked. At last he managed to curl his. 
They came fast 


tongue into words. 
and in a whispezing hiss. 

“Stormy! For God’s sake! We been 
pals. You'd give a fellow a break. . 

“Yeh, a fine break those liyenad: of 
yours gave me!” 

“Stormy. I swear it! I don’t know 
what you mean. Why did you say you 
were Angelo? Why do you come like 
this with a gun to an old friend and 
say I gave you no break? I have done 
nothing to you. If you kill me this 
second, I die swearing I am your friend 
and have not hurt yeu.” 

“Well, don’t fall apart. If 1 was go- 
ing to kill you, would i have locked my 
getaway door? Where’s your brains?” 


Givoni sighed and relaxed. Of 


course, lic had been a fool not to think 
of that. 

Stcrmy’s left hand was in his coat 
pocket. 
said. 

Givoni obeyed. — 


He crossed the — 


“Sit down at your desk,” he . 


Varese ee eee 
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= Seoaay flung a eS of type- 
5 written sheets before Givoni. “Read 
fem.” 

Givoni picked up the papers. He saw 
they were carbon copies. He started 
to read, and gasped explosively. 

He looked again and his jumping 
eyes followed the words: 


_- “NORTHERN FUR ROBBERY 
and 
MURDER 
Red Scanlan located job. Nick Gi- 
voni organized and led the raid on 


this warehouse. I, Stormy Lake, went 
Robbery netted 


along to open safe. 
furs valued at $60,000, which were 

_ fenced to Joseph Bloom for $12, 000, 
and $8,000 cash in safe. 

Members of gang committing rah 
bery were: Nick Givoni, Angelo Ni- 
cassio, Johnny Wills, and myself, 
with Skeets Murdock driving stolen 
truck. 

The watchman-was lured to a back 
door and slugged by Angelo. While 


the furs were being loaded watch- 


man came to. Angelo saw the 
watchman’s open eyes taking in the 
bunch, and slugged him again. The 
watchman was found dead. 

The weak sisters in on this job 
are Johnny Wills and Bloom.” 


Givoni’s knees were shaking. His 
- fingers massaged his thick neck. “You 
had this on you when, when... .” 

“Yeh, when Angelo and Tony tried 


to bump me,” Stormy finished. “Read | 
“some more. It’s all there.  Thirty- 
eight jobs. Three murders.” _ S 
Givoni fingered the pages. “Well, 


what do you want, Stormy?” 

“Not a thing. I just wanted you to 
~see those sheets. The originals are in 
a sealed package in my lawyer’s safe. 

They remain there as long as I live. 
When I pass out, the package goes to 
a relative of mine. He’s on the level 
and you don’t know him. If I die a 


natural death, the package will be burnt 


without the seal being broken. If I 
_ don’t die a natural death, the package 


‘shoulder holster. 


is to be taken to the district attorney. 
Think that over, Nick.” — 
Givoni thought it over for a full min- 


ute. “And these copies,” he said at 
last. “You don’t pack them around 
with you? Suppose you got picked 
Ups oA 


Stormy grinned. “Don’t look so 
sick, Nick. You can have the copies. 
T’ll leave ’em with you now for a sou- 
venir. So long, Nicky.” 

Stormy stuck his gun clear into a 
He turned his back 
on Givoni and walked leisure’y to the 
door. He walked down the stairs, his 
back still turned toward Givoni. 

Givoni jumped up and ran to the 
door. He shot the bolt angrily. Those 
awful carbon sheets lay on his desk. 
Givoni lighted a match. He burned 
them one by one, crushed the charred — 
fragments to ashes that he scattered 


-on the evening breeze. 


Givoni’s brain was working fast. He 
already saw the fatal weakness in 
Stormy’s scheme. Givoni would get the 
originals, then he’d pay Joe Santori, 


-who wasn’t in the gang, a grand to 


bump Stormy. And Joe would make no 
mistakes. 

At one o'clock the next day, Givoni 
was in the offices of Charley Grange, 
criminal lawyer extraordinary. Miss 
Barlow, Grange’s secretary smiled and 
said Mr. Grange was out to lunch, and 
that he wouldn’t be back that day as 
he was going to court. 

Givoni knew Miss Barlow slightly. 
He admired her, and respected her in- 
accessibility to a man of his type. : 

He grinned amiably now and said he — 
didn’t want to see Mr. Grange. = 

She showed him a surprised smile, — 
and waited. = 

Givoni leaned over the railed parti- 
tion. “I just wanted to see you, Miss — 
Barlow. You can help me, we're old 
friends, eh?” 

“Of course, Mr. Givoni” 

“Well,” Givoni 
smoothness. 
if Stormy, Mr. Se know Mr. 
Lake?” : 


she lavghed. 
said with oily — 


“I just wanted to know . 
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“Of course, we know Mr. Lake. He’s 
with you, isn’t he? Or one of your 
friends, anyway.” 

“Yeh. Stormy’s with me. And I 
just wanted to know if he left that 
package—that sealed package—for Mr. 
Grange to keep in his vault?” 

“Oh, Mr. Givoni. I know Mr. Lake 
is a friend of yours, but I don’t know 
if I should tell you anything like that. 
Won’t you call Mr. Grange at his home 
this evening. I’m sure it’s perfectly 
all right, or you wouldn’t ask me. But 
Mr. Grange would think I was careless, 
or didn’t have the proper respect for 
the confidence... .” 

Givoni laughed heartily. “That’s all 
right. You told me now. Because if 
he hadn’t left it, you would just have 
Said; -No.-- 

Miss Barlow bit her lip. 

Givoni chuckled. “It is nothing. 
“Don’t look worried. Now I want to do 
you a big favor.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“First I want you to come to dinner 

with me at the Ritz to-night.” 

“Oh, Mr. Giovni!” 

“Well, why not?” Givoni asked. “I’m 
a harmless old fellow. It just happens 
that I could do you a big favor. I 


could put you in the way of making a. 


lot of money. Don’t ask me how. I'll 
tell you this evening. You'll come? 
If you don’t want to go into it, no harm 
done. Shall we say six-thirty, or 
seven?” 

She bit the end of a pencil, smiled 
doubtfully, but at length said, “Seven.” 

Givoni left the office satisfied. He 
had guessed shrewdly. Grange was the 
attorney of all the big shots in town. 
He was Givoni’s lawyer. And naturally 
he was Stormy’s lawyer. The thing 
_ that had puzzled Givoni for a time was 
how to reach that vault. His gang 
could break into Grange’s office. But 
- as well to contemplate the National 
City vaults as that one of the lawyer’s. 

Grange had built his practice through 
a reputation for squareness. .He had 
_never thrown down a client. Had never 
broken faith with one. That reputa- 
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tion was a fetish to Grange. He wasa 
rich man and money would not tempt 
him. Givoni knew that once Grange 
accepted the custody of a package for 
Stormy, or anybody else, the attorney 
would defend it with his life. 

But Miss Barlow was the weak spot _ 
in Stormy’s armor. She was a fine 
young woman, Givoni conceded. But 
she was poor, and, he was confident, 
money—a lot of it, of course—would 
tempt her. 


HE was waiting for him at the ho- 

tel. He strode across the Palm 
Court with an easy grin on his florid 
face. She arose. Givoni saw she was 
nervous. : 

“Oh, Mr. Givoni, I’ve been so wor- 
ried. I don’t think I should have come. 
I think Mr. Grange might not think it 
right for me to have dinner with a cli- 
ent—at least without his permission.” 

He closed his big hand around her — 
slender, soft arm. “Don’t you be fool- 
ish, Miss Barlow. Grange wouldn’t 
care. Besides, it’s after office hours. 
You’re not working for him now.” 

Reluctantly, she let him lead her to 
the dining room. Givoni knew how to 
buy favors. They had a sheltered table 
for two in a window. But the dinner 
was not a great success. Givoni felt’ 
out of -it here. He was too big, too 
rough, for this fine place. Miss Barlow 
was nervous. She picked at her food 
and gave all her time to anxious glances 
abeut the dining room. 

When nothing remained on the table 
but small blacks, Givoni got to busi- 
ness. 

“You'll be wanting to know what I 
got up my sleeve, Miss Barlow?” 

She nodded anxiously. 

He laid his big elbows on the table 
and leaned toward her. “I don’t stall, 
Miss Barlow. I want that package 
Stormy left with Grange. It’s worth 
ten grand—ten thousand—to me.” 

He sat back and waited. He hated - 
to pay that much, but Miss Barlow 
wasn’t cheap. Nothing but real money 
would make a crook out of her. 
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She gasped and looked at him in- 
tently. 

“That’s impossible. Terrible. I must 
go. Why, you’re insulting.” 

Givoni’s arm shot out. He almost 
held her in the chair. “Listen. You 
won’t be hurting Grange. You won’t 
be hurting Stormy. There is nothing 
in that package that’s worth a dime to 
Grange or Stormy. But it’s worth ten 
thousand to me.” 

“No.” 

Givoni sighed. 
he offered. 

“Please take me out of here. 


“Fifteen thousand,” 


I don’t 


want to create a scene.’ = 


\ 


quickly. 


“For God’s sake, girl, you’re mad! 
Twenty thousand. That’s what I'll give 
you! Think of it. Twenty tkqusand 
in one lump. Do you know any other 


- way you will ever get your hands on 


that much at one time? What can you 
do with that much coin? You’re young, 


arid smart. Think what it means!” 
\ Givoni was holding her arm all the 


time. He felt a little quiver run 
through her body, then a slight relaxa- 
tion. He let her Play with the figures 
a while. 

“Oh, but I couldn't. Tt would be be- 
traying Mr. Grange.” 

“He'll never know,” Givoni said 
“You get me that package. 
Then T’ll fix it up and you can put it 
back in there. Nobody will ever know 
it’s been opened. And you'll have yous 
stake.” 

“No. I couldn’t do it. I’m coharied 
to stay” and talk to you apeu it. It’s 
wrong.” 

Her refusal was not ates so Vigorous 
now. But Givoni was nearly crazy with 
worry. He couldn’t sleep while that 
cursed history of the gang lay in 
Grange’s vault. Suppose some other 


gang took a shot at Stormy? Suppose 


the damned snitch got himself killed 


-in an automobile accident? Givoni and 


the gang would hang sure. 


He broke 


into a sweat. If it cost every dime he 


had in the world, he must get that pack- 
age. He’d put the gang on the hustle 
_ to make up what he paid. 


up to his. 


“Please call for the check and take 


me out of here,” the girl begged again. 
“Please!” == 

Givoni smiled at her. 
clamp his big fists around that slim 
white throat. For a minute the rage 


that boiled in his brain held him breath- - 


less. He made a last desperate plunge. 
“Thirty thousand dollars!” he whis- 
pered. 

She moaned, and Givoni knew he had 
her. People nearby glanced up. 
“Smile!” he hissed. 


Her eyes glcamed with tears; but her 


lips turned up in a miserable smile. 

“Thirty thousand!” Givoni repeated. 

She lowered her eyes from his. 
“Yes!” she sobbed. 

Givoni wasted no more time. He 
pressed ten thousand into her palms 
right then. Safer to let her play with 
some of the money than with the idea. 
He made swift arrangements. for the 
transfer of the package and the balance 
of the money. He took her to a taxi 
and drove home with her. He kept her 
jollied up with visions of what she 
could do with thirty thousand dollars. 

Her decision made, she brightened a 
little. Givoni left her confident that 
she would live up to her bargain. . 

And for himself, he intended to live 
He hated to throw out 
that much money, but he had to shoot 
square with this girl. If he tried any 


~double-cross at the final exchange, 


there was no telling what she would 
do. She might go and confess every- 
thing to Grange. Givoni would have 
the murderous papers, anyway. But 


there was no telling when you needed 


Grange. Why, it might be worth a 


hundred grand fo: have Grange with — 


you. 


Givoni chuckled as he dropped into : Z 
If Stormy managed to keep — 


his bed. 
alive for one more day, the gang was 


safe. And twenty-four hours after Gi- = 
voni got that package, Stormy would be 


a dead man. 


_. Givoni waited in the lobby of the — 
La Salle. 
_ come, 


In two minutes she should 


He wanted to 


He broke into a sweat as he — 
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thought of the possibility of an acci- 
dent to her. Now the package was 
nearly his, he was mad with anxiety. 
A wave of relief that left him weak 
- passed through his body. She was com- 
ing. 

. He nearly dragged her to a secluded 
_ corner. She reached within her coat. 
Givoni watched her with wolfish eyes. 
Her fingers held a long white linen 
envelope. 

-Givoni smiled, and brought a wallet 
from his pocket. She passed him the 
envelope and took the wallet. 

“Count the money,” he urged. 

She ran her fingertips across the 
edges of thirty one-thousand-dollar 
notes. Givoni was examining the en- 
velope and its seal. He smiled. 

“You better get that to a safe de- 
posit box, if you have one.” 

She nodded. “Good-night, Mr. Gi- 
voni.’ 

He walked downstairs to the wash- 
rooms. 

His fingers tore futilely at the linen 
envelope. Luckily, he had a knife. In 
the envelope were many sheets of type- 
writer paper. On the first sheet, Gi- 
voni read the words: 

“A gangster never squeals.” 

He turned over the other sheets. 
They were all blank. 

“T be damned! I be damned!” Gi- 
voni stood for five minutes repeating 
the words. He couldn’t think straight. 
Where did he stand? He felt the dazed 
freedom of an unfettered slave. Re- 
lief. Joy. Anger. He felt them all, 
but which was right? 

He caught himself saying, “Good old 
Stormy.” Then next second remem- 
bered he was going to murder Stormy. 


He hurried down to Caesar’s Grill. Had . 


_a bottle of whisky sent up to the office 
and lay on the couch drinking. At 
midnight he dozed off in a drunken 
- sleep. It was the third time in twenty 
years that Givoni had been drunk. 

It was nine in the morning when 
Givoni came out of his sleep. He had 
a mean head and was ugly. After 


_ pressing the buzzer for five minutes 
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and roaring down the hall, a buss boy 
came up from the restaurant to see 
what was wanted. 

Givoni told the boy to bring coffee. 
It was luke warm and bitter. He al- 
ways hated the place at this hour of 
the morning. It was like a morgue. No 
waiters, no customers; nothing but a 
sour smell, a few of these sap boys, 
and a couple of cooks’ helpers in the 
joint. He washed his face in cold wa- 
ter and stormed out of the place very 
much upset. 

He’d been doing some thinking over 
that cup of bitter coffee. Nobody could 
sell Givoni a motto to hang on the bed- 
room wall for thirty grand and get 
away with it. He didn’t give a hoot if 
the girl didn’t know what was in the 
package. He’d get that dough back if 
he had to throw the girl and Grange 
both through their windows. 

He had to wait in the corridor for 
twenty-five minutes, then Grange came 
in. 

The lawyer 
“Come on in.” 

Grange held a gate open for Givoni 
to precede him into the lawyer’s pri- 
vate office. 

Givoni shook his head. 
see Miss Barlow.” 

Grange was surprised. 
be down. She has left me.” 

Givoni gasped. — 

Grange looked puzzled as Givoni 
stood there rooted to the floor. “Miss 
Barlow has gone away,” he added with 
a smile. 

“Where?” Givorfi snarled. 

Grange laughed. ‘Well, she told me 
yesterday morning she was going to get 
a plane last night for San Francisco to 
catch a boat for Australia. But she 
told my wife yesterday afternoon that 
she was going to get a plane last night 
for New York to catch a boat for South 


unlocked the door. 


“T want to 


“She won't 


America. She got married yesterday 
morning.” 
“Who?” Givoni roared. “Who did 

she marry?” 


“Didn’t you know?” said Grange. 
“Stormy Lake!” 


The tenth of a series of true stories about English scale: 
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DRAMAS OF THE PRISON 
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X—Jail Spooks 


By Charles Kingston . , 


PIRITS in prison! There is 
something fantastic about that, 
for one would imagine that 
with more than one world in 
which to roam spirits would - 
scarcely choose such a habitation, but 
“even the most rabid unbelievers must 
admit that the evidence is worthy of 
consideration. Prison governors, chap- 
“Jains and prisoners have testified that 
- they have witnessed spiritual mani- 
festations within the confines of the 
prison-house and though we deride the 
statements of the latter class of wit- 
nesses it is not so easy to dispose of 
the other evidence. 
As recently as December, 1925, 
- Major Marriott, formerly governor of 
Exeter Jail, told a very remarkable 
story of a prison chaplain’s experience, 


A young man was convicted of the 
murder of his sweetheart and sen- 
tenced to death, and in due course 
found his way into the condemned 
cell. Here he was constantly visited 
by the chaplain, a great believer in 
Spiritualism who was at once attracted 
by the convict’s highly-strung, volatile 
nature. The young man was fairly well 
read, had dabbled a little in Spiritual- 
ism and was something of a visionary, 


and when the attempt to secure a re- 
prieve failed the reverend gentleman 


decided that here was an opportunity 


for testing in a practical manner the _ 
truths of Spiritualism. He therefore — 


asked the condemned man to show him- 
self after death, and when the promise 


was given the chaplain had no doubt _ 


that it would be fulfilled, although — 


 — 
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Major Marriott expressed the opinion 
that a manifestation would be difficult 
after the shock which must precede the 
convict’s departure into the next world. 

According to the chaplain, however, 
and Major Marriott vouches for his 
statement, the young man appeared to 
him three nights in succession and 
after this introduction made a fuller 
manifestation which enabled him to 
converse with his friend of the con- 
demned cell. The murderer informed 
him that he had gone straight from the 
scaffold “into the Light” and at once 
had found himself in the society of 
men who had committed the crime of 
murder. Later on he had found the 
spirit of the girl he had murdered and 
was helping her, in fact, he was help- 
ing everybody he could in that queer 
community of the spirits of those who 
had had such troubled existences in 
this comparatively commonplace world. 

Such is the statement of a presum- 
ably sane and educated man, and I 
suppose one must leave it at that. 
Major Marriott himself declared that 
during the period he was governor of 
Exeter Jail spirits visited the cells, 
- amongst them that of the dead father 
of a prisoner, who came to comfort his 
son in his tribulation. 

It is ail very weird and puzzling. 
Prison governors are not as a rule ad- 
dicted to hallucinations. Their work 
tends to harden them and they see so 
much of the seamy side of life that 
their faith in human nature is seldom 
strong. Personally I should ‘classify 
them as the least credulous of beings, 
for in the course of their official ca- 
reers every possible form of fraud and 
trickery must come under their notice, 
‘and consequently their cynicism ren- 
ders them almost fool proof. That is 
why I would give more credence to 
Major Marriott than I would to the 


astounding claims made by the once. 


famous Susan Fletcher, who was con- 
victed at the Old Bailey of employing 
Spiritualism fraudulently to obtain 
from Mrs. Hart Davies money and 
- jewelry, and was sentenced by Mr. 
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Justice’ Hawkins to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. 

Mrs. Fletcher stated that from the 
moment she entered her cell she was 
never alone, that spirits of her dead 
friends flocked there to keep her com- 
pany, and actually helped her to write 
letters to friends in England and 
America, the practical and accommo- 
dating spirits providing paper and 
pencil. 

Furthermore, when the prison food 
turned sour her friends, the spirits, 
brought her hot-house grapes, and 
when she longed for flowers to relieve 
the dullness of her prison they were 
provided instantly. She gives a matter 
of fact and very circumstantial account 
of the grapes incident, and it would 
be interesting to have corroboration of 
her statement that when the wardress 
visited her early the next morning she 
found on the floor of the cell the pits 
and skins of the grapes. Mrs. Fletcher 
said that had she so desired it the 
friendly spirits could have rescued her 
from jail,-indeed, she wrote in her book 
that they urged her to agree to escape 
but that she declined because she be- 
lieved her imprisonment to be the best 
advertisement Spiritualists could get. 
She certainly had the satisfaction of 
knowing that there were scores of men 
and women of high intellectual attain- 
ments who regarded her as a martyr, 
and if she had her moments of depres- 
sion she bore her punishment philo- 
sophically. 

Her own account of two seances in 
prison is worth reprinting. It may be 
mentioned that “Ernest” was the name 
she gave to her spirit-medium and that 
“Bertie” was her own pet-name. 

“When I had finished my devotions, 
I returned to my cell, and went early 
to bed,” she wrote, “at about ten o’clock 
my cell seemed suddenly filled with 
light, and, standing in this light, I saw 
the spirit called ‘Ernest’, holding in- 
his hand a little bouquet of violets and 
heliotrope. Giving them to me, he 
Said =: ; 

““T have brought you these flowers 
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from dear Mrs. Nichols and Mrs. 
Western (of London) with their love. 
There was a spray of mignonette which 
we gave to Marie Therese, and which 
she has placed upon the altar. You 
caught its perfume to-day; and to- 
-morrow, if you search, you will find 
the flower.’ 

“Next day I searched in the chapel 
for the spray of mignonette, and found 
it at the foot of the crucifix. I thought 
I could safely take this to my warder, 

. and tell her where I had found it. 
Looking at me earnestly, she said, 
‘Perhaps your angel brought it. I 
thought how much wiser the little 
woman was than she knew. 

“T heard a little later from Mrs. 
Nichols. She said, ‘Mrs. Western and 
I have prepared a little. bouquet of 
flowers, and ‘Ernest’ has taken them 
away, and promised to give them to you 
if possible. The spray of mignonette 
arid the heliotrope were my contribu- 
tion; the violets, Mrs. Western’s.’ 
What better corroboration could be 
had than this! 

“On the night before Mr. Eglinton 
departed for India, ‘Ernest’ came to 
me and said, ‘I want my last work in 
London before we go, to be for Dr. and 
Mrs. Nichols; and I wish you to write 
a note to one of them to-day, and place 
it beneath the altar in the chapel. Write 
to the other also, as near noon to-mor- 
row as circumstances will permit and 
put it in the same place. I will take 
them when I can.’ I did as directed. 
At night I looked where I had con- 
cealed the little notes, and they had 
vanished, when and how, I had no 
means of knowing; but Dr. Nichols has 
since written to me.” 

“*Two little notes in your well-known 
handwriting were punctually delivered. 
Sitting in my study, Mr. Eglinton, “un- 
der control,” took a slate, and held it 
horizontally above his head near the 
gaslight. Something fell upon it. On 
his lowering it, I found your little note 
addressed to Mr. Nichols. A little after 
Mr. Eglinton asked me to come with 
him near my writing-desk. He put his 


{ 


ous. 
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hand into the obscurity under the desk 
for a moment; and on taking it out 
there lay on it a note from “Bertie.”’ 

“Letters were taken from me by my 
spirit-friends to Mr. Eglinton, to Capt. 
James (a retired army officer living in 
Gower Street, who has been for many 
years a most intelligent investigator of 
the phenomena of mesmerism and © 
Spiritualism), and -to Signor Rondi, 
whom I believe to have been sincerely 
sorry for what he was induced to do 
against me in America, overcome, as I 
believe he was, by Dr, Mack or other 
machinations. Signor Rondi wrote me 
a long letter, which was brought to me 
by ‘Ernest.’ My reply was taken to 
him in the same way, and received in 
the presence of Mr. Eglinton. I am 
sorry for his fault, and believe that he 
is Sorry also. 

“The manner in See Mr. Eglinton 
received one of my missives was curi- 
He was going along the Holborn 
Viaduct in an omnibus, when a spirit- 
voice directed him to alight, and go to 


. some quiet room. ‘He stopped the om- 


nibus, and went into the great hotel of 
Spiers and Ponds, and into a vacant 
room, where, feeling something touch 
his thigh, he put down his hand, and 
found a letter which had just been 
written by me in my cell in prison. 
This is his account of the matter re- 
lated to me and to others.” 


These extracts will excite either de--_ 


rision or wonderment, but whatever 
may be one’s personal opinion the fact 
remains that several of the wardresses — 
who were brought into contact with | 
Susan Fletcher during her imprison- 
ment became convinced Spiritualists. 
But long before Mrs. Fletcher or 
Major Marriott gave their evidence a 
cunning convict in Dartmoor with a - 
smattering of education and an original 
cunning of his own tried to escape with 
the aid of an imaginary ghost and 
would have succeeded but for sheer bad 
luck at the last moment. An ingratiat- 
ing manner, abject deference to the 
warders, apparent anxiety to do his 
best and influence over the other pris- 
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oners won him certain privileges which 
amongst other things brought him priv- 
ileged jobs such as weeding the garden 
attached to the governor’s house. In 
this way he got to know the governor 
more intimately than an ordinary pris- 
oner could have hoped, and when he 
deduced from the occasional remarks 
addressed to him by that official that 
his hobby was the compilation of a 


history of Dartmoor when it had been © 


used as the headquarters of American 
prisoners during the war of 1812 he 
pondered long and earnestly as to how 
he could turn the governor’s weaknéss 
to his own advantage. 

The most fruitful of thinkers might 
have failed to connéct this amiable 
weakness of the retired army officer 
with a plan for escaping from Dart- 
moor, but the convict had an extra 
share of the cunning of his class, and 
he certainly did not intend if he could 
help it to serve the whole of his sen- 
tence of fifteen years. Not a day had 
passed since his arrival at Dartmoor 


‘that he had not devoted some portion 
-of to making plans for escape, but be- 


yond communicating with a friend and 


- confederate outside he did nothing. It 
‘was easy enough to bribe an under- 


. 


paid young warder to take a message 
to a friend who was waiting for the sig- 
nal to provide those necessities for a 
successful escape—clothes, food and a 
vehicle, but it was quite another mat- 
ter getting to that friend, and it seemed 


impossible because his cell was situ- 
“ated on the ground floor where there 


were warders on duty in addition to 


barred and guarded doors and gates. 


If only he could get to a cell on the 
top tier where he would be within a 
few feet of a skylight and freedom he 
was sure the rest would be easy. But 
the shrewd governor placed the lame, 
the halt and the blind there, and he 
would as soon have dreamed of giving 
a young and virile convict one of those 
cells as the run of his house. 

But shortly after he had discovered 


“the governor’s hobby the designing 
convict rang the emergency bell early 
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one morning and demanded an inter- 

view with the governor. It was a seri- 
ous offence to ring the bell without a 

good cause, but he assured the warder 

that he must see the governor because 

he had been unable to sleep that night 

owing to the appearance of a ghost in 

his cell. 

When the governor arrived the con- 
vict, cunningly pretending to be un- 
able to identify the age or nationality 
of the ghost, proceeded to describe the 
very character he had heard the gov- 
ernor himself refer to as one of the 
most prominent of the American pris- 
oners who had died at Dartmoor. It 
was a lifelike description right down 
to what the narrator termed the “curi- 
ous accent,” and the governor had no 
difficulty in recognizing the American 
naval officer to whom he intended to 
give a whole chapter in his book on 
Old Dartmoor. 

“This is amazing,” he said, believing 
that the convict could not possibly 
have invented the story, an ignorant 
and unread man obviously being in- 
capable of knowing anything of the — 
history of the prison. “Remove him 
to another cell at once. I will remain 
in the cell to-night in case the spirit 
of the American officer revisits it.” 

The convict was at once marched up- 
stairs to the only vacant cell, which 
happened to be on the top tier, a fact 
he had known and acted on, and three 
nights later he was out on the roof and 


“making his way to his confederate and 


safety when as he was climbing over 
the outer wall some of the masonry 
gave way and he fell and broke his 
leg. When they found him and car- 
ried him back to the prison in the early 
hours of the morning the head warder 
went to inform the governor of what 
had happened and failing to find him 
in his house thought of the vacated cell 
on the ground floor. A few minutes 
later there he discovered the governor 
dozing in an armchair as he vainly 
waited for the ghost which existed only — 
in the cunning imagination of a deés- 


-—perate convict. 


Hamlet was worried about being or not being. 
But Mr. Windle was worried about his being and his 
_ enemies not being. 


Windle. 


So was Mr. 
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MR. WINDLE 
PINCH HITS FROM HAMLET 


By C. M. Rockwell 


KEN a forceful and resource- 
ful ex-confidence man _bat- 
tles his way up from _ ob- 
scurity to the commanding 
position of millionaire may- 

or of a thriving new colony of moving 
picture people and at the same time 
wins to himself a legion of loyal 
friends, all in little more than a year’s 
time, it may be accepted as a foregone 
conclusion that his way up has not 
been entirely strewn with roses. 

Such was the case with Mr. Dalrym- 
ple Windle. Many steps in his rapid 
rise to affluence had been made at the 
expense of certain unscrupulous cap- 
tains of industry who had locked horns 
with Mr. Windle and come off second 
best. So they had ganged up on him 
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and gone to the district attorney in a 
body and demanded that Mr. Windle 
be chased out of town. 

Combining businéss with pleasure, 
the district attorney had tried to black- 
mail Mr. Windle out of one hundred 
thousand dollars. But Mr. Windle had 
cleverly trapped the district attorney 
who was promptly indicated by the 
grand jury on a charge of attempted’ 
extortion. 

And that was how matters stood this 
sunny California morning in Novem- 
ber as Mr. Windle placed his smart 
new tan fall Stetson on the desk of 
Mr. Augustus Herring in the latter’s 
office and wen: into conference with 
the shrewd, red-whiskered little attor- 
ney. Z 
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“You've got the whole city in an up- 
rear,” stated Herring, stroking his red 


~ chinwhiskers and regarding Mr. Win- 


‘ 


die over the tops of his spectacles. 
“Why can’t you settle down, Windle, 
and become a peaceful citizen?” 

Mr. Windle hitched up his trousers 
at the knees and frowned slightly. 

“They won't let me, herring,” he an- 
swered. “You rnow yourself that ever 
since I came to this man’s town and 
started to do some good for myself, 
that bunch of highbinders has been try- 
ing to put the skids under me.” 


Lawyer Herring shrugged and 
- pursed his thin lips. 
“Further,” went on Mr. Windle, 


“after they'd all had a go at me inde- 
pendently and it got them nothing, 
they got together and sicked the dis- 
trict attorney on me. Now look what’s 
happened to him.” 

“Vou certainiy stirred up a hornet’s 
nést there,” commented Lawyer Herr- 
ing. 

-“A nest of snakes, you mean,” cor- 
rected Mr. Windle. He took a packet 
of letters from his inside breast pocket 


_ and tossed them upon the little attor- 
“ney’s desk. 


“Just cast your eyes over 
that bunch of threatening letters, Herr- 
ing, and tell me if you think they mean 
anything. I get ’°em by every mail.” 

Augustus Herring gingerly picked 
up the letters and scanned the outsides 
of the envelopes one at a time. 

“Anonymous, of course,’ he sug- 
gested. 

“Sure. And they threaten me with 
everything from a dose of carbolic 
acid to a machine gun, unless I take 


the next train out of town. Read ’em.” 


Herring read the top letter. 

“T see,” he said, looking up. “If you 
clear out, that would kill the case 
against the district attorney, because 


you are the main witness.” 


“Exactly. Read the rest of ’em.” 


The little red-whiskered lawyer read 
through the remaining letters. 


As he 
read, his sandy eyebrows went up and 
down. When he had finished the last 
one, he Jooked very hard at Mr. Windle 
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for a long time without speaking. Fin-— 
ally he said: 

“They sound as if they mean ee 
ness, Windle. What are you doing 
about it?” Se 

“What can I do?” 

“Hand these threatening letters over 
to the grand jury, of course. They 
will see that you receive protection.” 

Mr. Windle grimaced his distaste of 
that idea. 

“Go running to the grand jury, eh, 
and have a couple of big flatfeet detec- 
tives tailing me around beside me 
wherever I go. That would be fine, 
wouldn’t it?” 

“It would at least be a novelty,” dry- 
ly commented Herring, smiling slyly at 
Mr. Windle. 

Mr. Windle grinned. Then his hand- 
some hazel eyes took on a more seri- 
ous light. 

“But I’ve got to do something! !” he 
declared. “Only this morning they 
took a shot at me as I -was-driving™ 
through Westlake Park. The bullet 


‘snicked a piece out of my hat brim. 


Look here!” He picked up his new’ 
fali Stetson from Herring’s desk and 
pointed to a notch in the brim. “And 
it’s. a brand new hat, too. Cost me 
twenty bucks, Herring.” — 

“Fim-mm!” grunted Herring, eyeing 
Mr. Windle curiously. 

“And yesterday somebody put the 
brakes of my car on the fritz, while I 
was up on Mount Lookout with a— 
a—with a friend of mine. If I hadn’t 
spotted the disconnected brakes, we’d 
both been killed on the steep grade, 
coming down.” 

Mr. Windle’s hazel eyes flashed om- 
inously. He resumed: 

“It’s bad enough to have them after 
my hide, Herring; but when they start 
getting my friends into it, too—well, 
I’ve got to do something about it ES 

“See the grand jury.” 

“Oh, hell, Herring! Can’t you sug- 
gest something better than that?” 

“Hire private detectives to protect 
you, then.” : 

Mr. Windle shook his head. _ 
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“Not so > goo: Herring. I don’t like 
dicks of any breed whatever. It’s in 
my blood.” 

Lawyer Herring’s sandy eyebrows 
went up. 

“In a serious case like this,” he said, 
tapping the packet of letters, “it’s a 
case of necessity, Windle. You don’t 
want to be shot or knifed in the back, 
do you?” 

“Do you really think they’d do it?” 

“Did they merely try to ruin your 
new hat this morning?’ countered 
Herring, pointing to the nick in the 
brim of Mr. Windle’s new Stetson. 
“Tf they did, I’d say that it was mighty 
good shooting.” He sat back in his 
chair and stroked his red chinwhiskers. 
“Just suppose they’d missed and hit 
-your head. That would have been 
pretty bad luck for you, wouldn’t it?” 

Mr. Windle ran his fingers through 
his crisply curling chestnut hair. He 
heaved a little sigh. 

“Fthought maybe they were merely 
trying to bluff me,” he said. He eyed 
the snicked hat brim. “But that was a 
bit too close for comfort, Herring; and 
that business of putting my brakes on 
the bum yesterday might have turned 
out serious. Oh, I guess I’ll have to 
hit back, aH right. And you can’t sug- 
gest anything, eh?” 

“Go into hiding until the trial comes 
up,” suggested Herring. 

Mr. Windle’s handsome hazel eyes 
widened at this. oe 

“Huh!” he snorted disgustedly. He 
grabbed up his hat from Herring’s desk 
and strode out of the little lawyer’s of- 
fice. 

Herring sat very still, staring at the 
door through whick Mr. Windle had 
passed. He blew out his cheeks at last 
and rubbed his thin nose and then 
picked up the letters which his indig- 
nant client had left upon his desk. He 
adjusted his spectacles and slowly read 
through the letters again. 

“They mean business!” he grunted 
as he put down the last letter. “I won- 
der if Windle would rather be cre- 
mated, or just buried as is?” 
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Mr. Dalrymple Windle pulled his 
Skookum Straight Eight sport road- 
ster up beside the curb in front of the 
entrance to the lot of the Superb Pic- 
tures Corporation and waited for his 
friend, Miss Betty Mainwaring, the 
petite blond darling of the movie 
fans. As Betty came out through the 
main gate, she saw Mr. Windle seated 
in the Skookum. A look of relief 
passed over her very expressive and 
exceedingly winsome face. 

“So you're still in the land of the 
living, Dally?” she said, as she snug- 
gled in beside him. “I was so dread- 
fully worried that I couldn’t work 
properly. We had to shoot a couple 
of scenes over and over again. And 
my voice trembled with anxiety for 
you, Dally dear. Did you see Lawyer 
Herring?” 

“I did, and a fat lot of help he was,” 
answered Mr. Windle. He stepped on 
the starter button. They swept away 
into the traffic. 

“What did he say? Did you show 
him those letters?” 

“I showed him the letters, Betty, and 
he advised me to run to the grand jury 
for protection, or hire a bodyguard— 
or, worse still, to crawl into a hole out 
of sight until the district attorney 


_ comes up for trial.” 


“And what are you going to do? I 
mean, which are you going to do?” 
Betty asked. 

Mr. Windle looked straight ahead 
without answering. 

“Which are you going to do, Dally?” 
Betty asked again. Her baby-blue eyes 
looked up anxiously at Mr. Windle’s 
stern countenance. She spied the 
notch in his new Stetson hat. “Why, 
your hat is torn!” she exclaimed, and 
reached up and removed it from his 
head. “A piece is cut right out of the 
brim, Dally! Didn’t you know it?” 

“Oh, I knew it,” answered Mr. Win- 
dle, keeping his eyes on the traffic. 

“Why did you buy a damaged hat, 
Dally?” 

“Tt wasn’t damaged i: in the least when 
I bought it.” 


- Come in out of the street. 
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“Oh?” Betty gasped. She stared at 
_ the notched hat brim. She turned it 
this way and that in her dainty hands. 
“Oh! I knew something would hap- 
pen, Dally! I just felt it in my bones! 
What was it?” She gripped Mr. Win- 
dle’s right arm so hard that he looked 


-_. down into her questioning blue eyes in 


surprise. 
“When they damaged your brakes 
while we were up there at the Moun- 


= - taintop Inn yesterday, Dally, I knew 


that they wouldn’t wait long before 
_ they tried to get you again. What was 


. 3 it? 2” 


“A bullet,” briefly answered Mr. 
Windle. “They had a shot me as I 
was driving through Westlake Park 
this morning, Betty.” 

“Oh, o-oh!” gasped Betty, gazing at 


_ the snicked hat brim with horror-struck 


eyes. “Oh, Daliy!” She thrust the hat 
away from her on the seat and gripped 


- his arm even harder than before. “Drive 


- me straight home!” she commanded. 

When Mr. Windle pulled up in front 
of the handsome Spanish type stucco 

_ bungalow in Windleton, his new and 

very popular subdivision where Betty 

- had come to live with her mother and 
a younger sister, Betty demanded that 
he come inside. 

“We've got to talk this thing over, 
Dally!” she declared. “You've just got 
to do something to protect yourself! 

Goodness 

knows who mightn’t be looking for 

you, even out here!” 
Mr. Windle slid his long legs out of 
the Skookum Straight Hight and fol- 

_ lewed her into the house. 


Betty closed the front door and 


locked it and ee the key into her 
_ handbag. 

“And you don’t get out of here again, 
Dally Windle, until we’ve worked out 
-- some plan to protect you!” she stated 
_very vehemently. “Not if I have to call 
_ the neighbors in to help me tie you up 
in the basement,!” Her blue eyes 
flashed determinedly. She led Mr, 


- Windle into the big living room and 
_ pushed him into a wide armchair and 
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‘dile’s ear, 
¥ hung OPE. 


brought him cigarettes and an ash tray 
and a bottle and a siphon. 


“There!” she exclaimed, sitting on 
“What is. 


the wide arm of his chair. 
there to complain about regarding 
this?” : = 


“Nothing in the wide, wide world,” _ 


answered Mr. Windle. : 

“Did you tell Herring abeut how 
they tried to wreck us yesterday by 
tampering with your brakes?” Betty 
asked, when Mr. Windle had charged 
his glass, discharged it and put it down. 

He nodded. “Told him everything, 
Betty ; and he advised me to get a body- 
guard or crawl into a hole, like I told 
you.” 

“And why don’t you—get a body- 
guard, I mean. Oh, Dally! If any- 
thing happened to you—” 

Mr. Windle slipp<d an arm around 
her slim waist. 

“Don’t worry,” he soothed her. 
have to do something.” 

“What?” SS 

“Tt don’t know yet. But Pll find a 
way out, Betty. I’ve been mulling it 
over ever since I left Herring’s office.” 

They heard the telephone ring in the 
hall. A maid answered it and then 
appeared in the doorway of the living 
room. 

“For Mr. Windle,” she said. 

Mr. Windle stared in surprise. © 

“But how would anybody know 
you're here, Dally?” Betty wondered. 

He shook his head in puzzlement and 
went out and answeréd the call. 

_ “That you, Windle?” came a husky, 
croaking voice over the wire. 

“Yes. Who's this?” : 

“Never mind who’s this,” came the 
low-voiced answer. “But if you want 


zig tS 


to live until daylight to-morrow, Win- 
And stay out! - 


dle, get out of town! 
This is absolutely your last warning! 
If you are not far away from this place 
by to-morrow morning’s sunrise, you'll 
be stone dead! If you don’t believe it, 
just hang around and see!” 

The telephone clicked in Mr. Win- 
He batted his eyes and —— 
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“Who was it, Dally?” Betty in- 
quired from the doorway of the living 
room. “Who knew you were here—so 
soon?” ~ 

Mr, Windle licked his lips and took 
out his handkerchief and wiped them 
- and stalled for time. Indeed who, he 
wondered, was keeping such close tabs 
on his movements? 

“Who was it?” insisted Betty. “Tell 
me!” 

“The steward at the Cameleopard 

Club,” hazarded Mr. Windle. “He said 
he just rang up here on chance, Betty. 
It’s a special poker party I’m wanted 
for to-night.” 
_ “Liar!” challenged Betty. She ran 
up to him and grasped his sleeves and 
tried to shake him. “Why tell me such 
a silly lie, Dally? You know that I 
know that it wasn’t the steward of the 
Cameleopard Club! Who was it?” 

Mr. Windle mopped his forehead. 

“Pipe down, Betty,” he begged. “I 
can stand the other thing, but when 
you get on my neck you make me— 
you make me—” 

Betty reached up and clapped a pink 
‘palm over his protest. 

“Right here is where I come in on 
this business, Mr. Dally Windle!” she 
exclaimed. 
out here from the lot, and they’re out 
there waiting for you this minute! I 
know it! Well, you aren’t going out 
there to be shot at again!” She pulled 
Mr. Windle back into the big living 
room and pushed him into the wide 
armchair and squeezed in beside him. 
“T’ve been thinking about this ail day 
long,” she said. “And I’ve got a plan 
that will fool them. Listen to me, 
Dally Windle!” 

Shoot,” meekly invited Mr. Windle. 

Betty entwined her arm with his and 
buzzed busily into his left ear. Mr. 
Windle listened patiently at first. Then 
he began to grin. He nodded from time 
to time. When Betty had finished, he 
turned and stared into her baby-blue 
eyes. 

_. “It’s a ring-tailed snorter!’”’ he ex- 
claimed admiringly. “And did you 


“I saw a car following us — 


think up all that by your little self?” 

Betty nodded brightly. 

“And you'll do it, 
begged. 

“Well, I'd never thunk it of you!” 
stated Mr. Windle, shaking his head. 
“Sure I’ll do it, Betty. It’s a better 
plan than I could have doped out for 
myself. Girl, I didn’t think you had 
it in you!” 


Dally 2”. she 


_ Betty bounced out of the big arm- 


chair. : 

“Come right along, then!” she cried. 
“We'll get busy right away. We'll fool 
’em, Dally & We'll fool ’em right under 
their very eyes!” 

“Wait,” said Mr. Windle. “There’s 
lots of time, Betty. Of course you 
know exactly who’s behind all this 
dirty work, eh?” 


“Why of course,’ Betty answered. 


. “It’s that Hume, the banker, and that 


proprietor of the Daily Dawn, who 


tried to run you out of town last year, — 


Dally, and also Horwitch, that crooked 
little real-estate operator. Then there’s 
Sowdy, the jerrybuilder. We got good 
and even with him, didn’t we, Dally? 
Oh, they are all hand-in-glove with 
that crooked district attort.ey, Dally. 


They are the ones who put him up to” 


trying to blackmail you in the first 
place. They are all in cahoots together, 
and if the district attorney is convict- 
ed, the others are afraid that they'll be 
dragged into it, too. That’s why they 
are so anxious to run you out of town 
before the trial comes off.” 

“Bright girl!” complimented Mr. 
Windle. “You’ve got it all correct to 


the last decimal place, Betty. Well, — 
roll up the curtain and let the play be- 


gin. I’m ready.” 
That evening a furtive mretehee slink- 
ing in the shadows on the opposite side 


of the street saw great activity in and 


around the new home of Miss Betty 
Mainwaring, the celebrated movie star. 
A great crowd of Windleton movie 
people turned up as by magic and be- 
gan making whoopee with Mr. Dal- 
rymple Windle, their popular mayor, 
the center of their attention. The men 


= 


toasted Mr. Windle and the women 
- danced with him until the small hours. 
- It was indeed a lively celebration of 


something. 

Another man, summoned secretly by 
telephone came and kept the hidden 
watcher company. 

“What the devil is it all about?” 
anxiously inquired the ‘newcomer. 
“Windle doesn’t act as if he’s worried 
about our threats. 
now?” 

The first man shook his head. 

“Search me,” he answered glumly. “I 


= followed them out here from the Su- 


perb movie lot, where he picked up the 
Mainwaring dame. After they’d been 


inside the house for a time, I rang up 
and told Windle to get out of town be-. 


fore sunrise. Shortly afterwards this 
broke loose. They’re certainly having 
quite a party.” | 

Along after one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, when the whoopee-makers had be- 
gun to thin out, the patient watchers 
were at last rewarded. Mr. Dalrymple 
Windle’s Japanese servant, Suuki, 
drove up to the front of the Mainwar- 


- ing home in a taxi, with a great load 
of luggage bearing Mr. Windle’s ini- 
tials. 


“A-ah!” breathed the watchers. 
And then the party suddenly broke 
up. Mr. Windle came out and boarded 


his Skookum Straight Eight sport 


roadster. Betty Mainwaring got in be- 


- side him. They drove away, followed 


by Suuki and the luggage in the taxi 


and a whole string of movie people in 


their own cars, 
“Windle is beating it for safety!” 


exclaimed one of the watchers to the 
other. “And his friends are seeing him 


off. I thought we’d put the wind up 
him. He’s scared!” They hurried 
around to a side street and got into a 


parked car and followed the party to 


the railway station. They mingled in 


__ the crowd and saw Mr. Windle waving 
his hand from the rear platform of the 
Early Bird as it pulled out for the 

East. 

zane first editions of the morning 


= 


What’s he up to 


Station with his friends. 
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papers all carried the news that Mr. 


Dalrymple Windle, popular mayor of 


Southern California’s newest communi- 
ty of moving picture people, the thriv- 
ing and picturesque little city of Win- 
dieton, had gone East on important 
business. The date of his return was 
very uncertain. 

Banker J. Fergus Hume read the 
news over his breakfast coffee and 
rubbed his ash-white hands with ex- 
treme satisfaction. He chuckled deep . 
in his throat, and rang up his cronies as 


soon as he reached his desk in the ses 


Universal Bank. 
“Windle’s gone!” was the glad tid- 


ings he spread to his confederates. — 


“Did you see it in the paper? And it 
says he may not be back for a long 
time, or words to that effect. That 
fixes the case against the district attor- 
ney. It will collapse like an empty 
sack, Without Windle here, the grand 
jury are all up in the air. It’s a wash- 
out!” 

At noon that day, Banker Hume, 
Horwitch, the real-estate operator, 
Sowdy, the jerrybuilder, and Howsey, 
proprietor of the Daily Dawn, all 
lunched together in a quiet corner of 
the big dining room of the Cameleop- 
ard Club. The indicted district attor- 
ney, out on heavy bail awaiting his 
trial, the outcome of which he now felt 
happily certain, was not with them in 
person, though he was there in spirit. 

“Well, Windle’s licked this time!” 
boasted Horwitch. “We certainly put 
the wind up him all right, Mr. Hume. 
I was out there and followed him to the 
They gave 
him a big send-off. I nearly cheered 
for him myself!” 

Banker Hume’s cold, gray face 
cracked into a semblance of a grin. He 
was about to speak when Sowdy, the 
jerrybuilder, spoke up. 

“What’s this about a mysterious lit- _ 


tle black book?” asked Sowdy. “The | 


Sun-Star’s got a big headline about a 

little black book that the grand jury is — 
hot after.” He pulled a copy of the 
Sun-Star’s early afternoon edition fro: 
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his coat pocket and unfolded it for the 


others to see, They all craned their 
necks to read the flaring headline 
across the top of the front page. 


WHO HAS THE MYSTERIOUS 
LITTLE BLACK BOOK? 
Grand Jury Searching for Little 
Black Book Said to Contain Im- 
portant Evidence Against Indicted 
District Attorney and Accomplices 


Howsey, proprietor of the Daily 
Dawn, was first to straighten up from 
reading. “Bah!” he snorted. “A lot of 
boloney! Just some hop-head reporter 
on the Sun-Star. There isn’t any little 
black book. If there was, we'd know 
all about it, wouldn’t we?” 

Sowdy frowned worriedly. 

“Read it all,” he said to Howsey, 
passing over the paper. “It says that 
the district attorney kept notes and 
data in a little Slack book—particulars 
of all his shady deals and the men who 
were in with him, And that he’s lost 
the book!” 

_ “What’s that?” demanded Banker 
Hume, his gray face suddenly turning 
even grayer. “Give me that paper, 
Howsey!” He snatched the Sun-Star 
from Howsey’s hand. He read the 
story to the end. At last he looked up. 
“My God!” he gasped, his cold, gray 

_ face lined with terrible anxiety. “This 
can’t be true!” 

“Boloney!” snorted Howsey. “Just 
some scare stuff by the Sun-Star. 
That’s them all over! Circulation 
boost. Not a shred of truth in it!” 

Horwitch reached out and took the 
paper from Hume’s shaking fingers. He 
rapidly scanned through the story. 

“Funny business!” he grunted, when 
he had finished it. “That gonnifer, 
Windle, was friends with the Sun-Star. 
This is just some kind of a funny busi- 
ness to throw a scare into us.” 

“You’re sure Windle did go away on 


the train, Horwitch?” nervously asked 
_ Hume. 
“Sure he went away! Didn’t I with 


- my own eyes, here, see him go away. 
Clues 2 ~ 
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Ain’t we got a man following him on 
the same train, too, Mr. Hume? If he 
turns back again, won’t we know ail 
about it right away? Funny business, 
Mr. Hume. There ain’t no little black 
book. The district attorney wouldn’t 
be such a fool as that!” 

“It’s an easy matter to settle,” offer- 
ed Sowdy. “Ring up the D. A. and ask 
him.” 

Banker Hume immediately forsook 
his lunch, to which he had looked for- 
ward with such joyous anticipation— 
a little celebration with his shady part- 
ners—and hurried to a telephone. Ina 
little while he came back again and 
resumed his place at the table without 
a word. He seemed to be thinking 
deeply. 

“Well?” asked Sowdy, fidgetting un- 
easily in his chair. Horwitch and 
Howsey were waiting, too. 

“He says he didn’t ever have any lit- 
tle black book,” Hume answered. “He 
says it’s alla fake story put out by the 
Sun-Star.” 

“Didn’t I tell you!” exclaimed How- 
sey triumphantly. 

“Funny business!” chimed in Hor- 
witch. 

Banker Hume shook his head. Lines 
of worry still cut deeply into his gray 
countenance. 

“What is it?” asked Sowdy. 

“T didn’t like the way the district at- 
torney said it,’ Hume answered. “He 
—he didn’t sound quite convincing.” 

“Why would he deny it if he did 

-have a little black book?” demanded 
Howsey. “What would be the sense of 
that, Hume?” 

Hume faced Howsey. His cold gray 
eyes looked like bits of icy glass in his 
cold gray face. “What if the D. A. is 
lying about it?” he asked. “Just sup- 
pose, Howsey, that there is a little 
black book, and that the D. A. really 
did lose it, as the Sun-Star claims, — 
What will the D. A. do next, if that is 
the case? He will jump his bail of fifty 
thousand dollars, Howsey, and you and 
I are the ones who will have to pay: 
We went bail for him.” 
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“Boloney!” declared Howsey, but his 
thick fingers drummed nervously on 
the table. 

Sowdy blinked and swallowed. Hor- 
witch repeated his slogan. “Funny 
business!” But he, too, seemed ill at 
ease after Hume’s words. 

What had started as a little feast in 
celebration of a victory over Mr. Dal- 
rymple Windle, began to take on the 
aspect of a dreary wake without the 
corpse. 

' Hume tried to pick at his food, but 
his anxiety ruined his appetite. 

__“I don’t like the situation worth a 
damn!” he exploded at last. “It looked 
queer to me right from the beginning 
—Windle running away from trouble 
like that. It isn’t like Windle to do 
that. There’s something behind this 
that we don’t understand!” 

The others of the little party seemed 
to be catching Hume’s uneasiness. 
Their lunch was neglected while they 
went into a huddle. When the meet- 
ing broke up, four very worried men 
left their lunches uneaten as they filed 
out of the dining room of the Cam- 
eleopard Club. 

“I’m going to get hold of the district 
attorney right away!” declared Banker 
Hume. “We must get to the bottom 
of this business without delay. If there 
really is a little black book with our 
names in it, and notes about—about—” 
He paused and winced visibly. 

Sowdy clamped on his hat and head- 
ed for the door. 

“If the grand jury gets their hands 
‘en that little black book,” he said to 
Hume, who strode beside him, “my ad- 
dress will be somewhere in South 
America. Where will you go?” 

Hume shuddered. “Let’s hope for 
the best,” he answered. 

And when Banker Hume reached his 
palatial private office in the colossal 
Universal Bank, he found the worst 
waiting there for him. 

“Mr. August Herring, the attorney, 
-called you on the telephone, sir,” said 


‘Hume’s private secretary as Hume was 
hanging up his hat. The banker’s arm 
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paused suspended in mid-air. His face 
blanched. 

“Herring is Windle’s lawyer!” he 
gasped. Then: “What did he want?” 
he asked. 

“That you come over to his office as 
soon as you came back from lunch, sir. 
He said it was most important.” 

Ordinarily Banker Hume would have 
snorted at such a message. He would 
have indignantly demanded that Her- 
ring come to his office if he wanted to 
see him. But now he took down his 
hat and hurried out without a word. 
When he arrived at Attorney Herring’s 
dingy office he found Sowdy there 
ahead of him. He was hardly seated, 
when Horwitch arrived, to be followed 
almost immediately by Howsey. The 
four of them sat nervously awaiting the 
appearance of Herring. Finally the 
little red-whiskered lawyer came in 
from an adjoining room and gravely 
studied his four anxious visitors over 
the tops of his spectacles while he 
slowly stroked his beard. He sat down 
behind his desk. 

“What's all this about, Herring?” 
blusteringly demanded Howsey. “What 
kind of important business justifies 
you in demanding me to come here— 
all of us to come here like this?” He 
waved a hand at his three associates. 

Herring took his watch from his 
pocket and studied its face. 

“My client will be here within two 
minutes,’ he replied. “If you will 
kindly be patient, gentlemen, we won’t 
keep you long.” 

“Your client?” queried Hume, sitting 
forward on the edge of his chair. 

“Mr. Dalrymple Windle,” said Her- 
ring. “Ah, there he is!” 

Mr. Windle breezed in all smiles. 
He nodded affably to Hume and How- 
sey and Horwitch and Sowdy. 

“Wh—when did you get back?” de- 
manded Horwitch. 

“Get back?” repeated Mr. Windle. 
“Get back from where, Horwitch?” 

“Why, I saw—that. is—uh—the. 
papers said you'd gone East,” Hor- 
witch stuttered. 
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“You mustn’t believe everything you 
read in the papers, Horwitch,” calm'y 
replied Mr. Windle. He pulled up a 
chair beside Lawyer Herring’s desk. 
With four pairs of worried, puzzled 
eyes watching his every movement, he 
took something from his hip pocket. 

“U-uh!” gasped Banker Hume, drag- 
ging a large white silk handkerchief 
from his breast pocket and mopping his 
sweating forehead. Sowdy started to 
rise from his chair, his eyes turned to- 
ward the door. 

“Don’t run away and leave us, Sow- 
dy,” begged Mr. Windle. “We may 
need you.” Sowdy sighed and sat 
down again. 

“This,” said Mr, Windle, hclding up 
a little black book, “was loaned to me 
by my friend, the editor of the Sun- 
Star. One of their enterprising report- 
ers got ahold of it in some way that 
we need not go into at this time, gen- 
tlemen. But I assure you that it is a 
very interesting little book.” 

“Let me see it!” demanded Howsey, 
reaching out a hand. 

“All in good time, friend Howsey,” 
replied Mr. Windle. “Don’t be ah— 
precipitate.” He thumbed through the 
little black book. “And it’s all in the 
handwriting of the district attorney, 
too,’ he said. “Yes, gentlemen, a very, 
very interesting little book, I assure 
you.” : 

“Oh, my God!” breathed Hume. 
“What a damned fool to write down 
things like that!” 

“Oh, that part of it was all right,” 
returned Mr. Windle. “The error was 
in letting it get into—well, shall we say 
unfriendly hands? Yes, that is the 
right phrase, gentiemen. Decidedly 


__ unfriendly hands.” 


“Get down. to cases!” snapped the 
harassed Howsey. “If you’ve got the 
damned thing, Windle, why pile on the 
agony? What do you want?” 


“That depends, Howsey. First I 


must tell you that the editor of the 
Sun-Star has all the copy from this 
very interesting little book set up in 
type, just waiting until I give him the 
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word to shoot. Then he’ll get out an 
extra-special edition of his paper that 
will turn this old town entirely upside 
down—and, incidently, put you four 
gentleman in jail. Then he will turn 
this little black book over to the grand 
jury, and about that time you can say 
good-by to your friend, the district 
attorney.” 

“T’ve said that all along!” cried 
Hume. “The district attorney will 
jump his bail and we'll have to pay up, 
Howsey!” : 

“You'll be holding the bag—in jail,” 
smilingly stated Mr. Windle. “Won’t 
that be interesting, eh?” 

“Funny business!” breathed Hor- 
witch, still staring fascinated at Mr. 
Windle, whom he had supposed to be 
well on his way East by this time. 

“Very funny indeed,” agreed Mr. 
Windle. “Listen to this, Horwitch, and 
he read from the little black book: 

““‘August 11. Horwitch to have 
charge of re-valuations for Tax Assess- 
ors department, and split fifty-fifty.’” 

“It’s a damned lie!” spluttered Hor- 
witch. “I only got—” He suddenly 
stopped and swallowed convulsively. 

“Only got what?” prompted Mr. — 
Windle. 

Horwitch looked down at his feet 
and did not answer. 

“Now here’s a little memo regarding 
you, Sowdy,” said Mr. Windle, smiling 
pleasantly at the cringing Sowdy. “Let 
me see—ah, yes—” He found the place. 

“Don’t!” cried Sowdy. “Don’t read 
it, Windle!” 

“No?” queried Mr. Windle. “It’s 
very interesting, Sowdy—very! That 
little building contract for the city hall 
annex, you know.” 

Sowdy raised both hands in protest. 

“Oh, all right, if you feel that way 
about it,” agreed Mr. Windle. He 
thumbed through the little black book 
and at last looked up at Howsey, pro- 
prietor of the Daily Dawn. “A nice 
little profit you made on the city’s ad- 
vertising last year, eh, Howsey?” he 
asked. “Too bad that you had to fork 
over that cut to the D. A., though. 
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How much was it? Let me see... .” 
“Oh, cut it out, Windle!” barked the 
perspiring Howsey. “What-the hell do 
you want us to do? Spit it out, and 
we'll do it!” 

“Yes, Mr. Windle,’ put in Banker 
Hume in a surprisingly timid voice for 
so large and important a personage. 
“Name your terms and we’ll—well, 
we'll try and meet them.” 

“Thanks, Mr. Hume,” replied Mr. 
Windle. “But before we discuss terms, 
wouldn’t you like to have me read a 
few notes about that last city loan that 
you floated for us?” 

“No, no!”. protested Hume. “Don’t 
read any more out of that damned little 
black book, Mr. Windle!” 

“Just as you say, then,” said Mr. 
Windle with seeming reluctance. He 
snapped the little black book shut and 
returned it to his pocket. 

“What do you want us to do?” irri* 
tably demanded the fuming Howsey. 

“My attorney will attend to the de- 
tails,” pleasantly replied Mr. Windle, 
nodding to Lawyer Herring who was 
sitting behind his desk, silently strok- 
ing his red chinwhic*ers. 

“Yes, yes,” said Herring, coming sud- 
denly to life. He picked up a document 
from his desk and began to read. He 
read steadily for all of five minutes, in 
a sing-song, droning voice, with plenty 
of “whereases” and “party of the first 
parts” sprinkled throughout. When he 
had finished, he looked up over the 
tops of his glasses and waited. 

“But that’s a full and unreserved 
confession!” exploded Howsey. “What 
the—” 

“What the hell did you expect it to 
be?” tersely demanded Mr. Windle. 
“Did you think I was going to hand 
you four crooks an illuminated testi- 
monial?” . 

“But—but—” Banker Hume started 
to stutter. 

“Listen to me!” ordered Mr. Windle 

. in a coldly stern voice. “There aren’t 
any buts in this business, understand! 
Either you four men sign this confes- 
sion, which I will put away in a safe 
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place against future contingencies—is 
that the right wozd, Herring?” 

“The correct term,” answered Law- 
yer Herring, nodding very gravely. 

“In a safe place against possible 
future contingencies,” went on Mr. 
Windle. 

“And then what?” asked Howsey. 

“And that damned little black book ?” 
queried Hume. 

“And the Sun-Star with it all set up 
in type ready to print!” wailed Sowdy. 

“Oy-yoy! Funny business!” wept 
Horwitch. 

“That can all be arranged,” said Mr, 
Windle. “The editor of the Sun-Star 
and I have talked it all over. We are 
both agreed that this city has had 
enough scandal to last it for a long 
time. These scandais of political cor- 
ruption keep people away from us— 
keep new capital out, and all that sort 
of thing; so, when you four hombres 
have signed that confession, I’ll put the 
little black book away in a safe place 
where nobody will ever see it again, as 
long as you continue to behave your- 


selves. The Sun-Star will melt down 


the type end re-set it into a sermon, 
maybe—or possibly an article on beauty 
culture for the ladies.” 


“What guarantee will we have that 
3” 


Mr. Windle interrupted the question- 
ing Howsey. ; 

“Guarantee?” he asked in surprise. 
“Guarantee? Say! But you’ve got a 
hell of a gall, Howsey, to ask about 
guarantees! What do you expect me 
to do, anyhow—take you all out to din- 
ner and a show after you’ve signed that 
confession, hey?” 

“T’'ll sign,” spoke up Sowdy. “It can’t 
possibly be any worse than it is, any- 
how.” a 

“Me too!” said Horwitch,.and he got 
up and reached for a pen cn Lawyer 
Herring’s desk. 

Banker Hume weakly rose to his feet 
and stood waiting his turn behind Sow- 
dy and Horwitch. 

Howsey cursed bitterly under his 
breath and stood in line. 


MR. WINDLE PINCH HITS FROM HAMLET 


When-the four of them had signed 
the confession, Mr. Windle carefully 
scrutinized their signatures... “And 
now,” he said, folding the document 
and tucking it into his inside breast 
pocket alongside the little black book, 
“and now, gentlemen, you understand 
that I have made no promises regarding 
the district attorney. If the law gets 
him in court, he stands his trial and 
takes his sentence.” 

“The law will never get that district 
attorney!” declared Banker Hume. 
“He’s probably on his way to Pata< 
gonia by this time. When he saw that 
article in the Sun-Star about his loss 
of that damned little black book, PU 
bet he didn’t even stop to pack!” 

A sudden commotion broke out in 
the next room. The door flew open and 
the district attorney burst into the 
office. 

“What’s going on here!” he demand- 
ed, glaring around at the men standing 
startled by his dramatic appearance. 
“You four birds trying to frame me, 
eh?” he shouted at his confederates. 
“Squealing, eh? Leaving me in the 
lurch!” 

A hubbub of recriminations arose, 
out of which Howsey’s voice came 
loudest. 

“Tf you hadn’t kept those names and 
notes in that crazy little black book—” 

“What black book?” shouted the in- 
furiated district attorney. He faced 
Banker Hume. “Didn’t I tell you over 
the phone that there never was any lit- 
tle black book? Didn’t I tell you with 
my own lips that the Sun-Star is run- 
ning a bluff? I’m suing them for libel! 
A hundred thousand dollars, and by 
God I’ll get every damned cent of it, 
too!” 

“The same way you got a hundred 
thousand from me,” mildly put in Mr. 
Dalrymple Windle. 

“You—you—” bellowed the district 
attorney, shaking his fists and his 
heavy jowis at Mr. Windle. 

“He’s got the little black book,” said 
Banker Hume. 

“What little black book?” yelled the 
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district attorney. “Damn it, haven’t I 
told you again and again that there 
never was any little black book? Are 
you all going crazy—or am I?” 

“Show him,” said Hume to Mr. Win- 
dle. 

Mr. Windle took the little black book 
from his inside breast pocket and 
handed it to Banker Hume. “You show 
him,” he replied. 

Hume stood dumbfounded for an in- 
stant with the little black book actu- 
ally in his two hands. He gripped it 
tightly. 

“Open it!” cried Howsey. “And then 
burn the damned thing!” 

Banker Hume slowly opened the lit- 
tle black book and leafed its pages. The 
district attorney and Howsey and Sow- 


~dy and Horwitch crowded up around 


him and all tried to see together over 
Hume’s shoulder. 

Hume fumbled the pages and turned 
them back and forth. At last he looked 
up with a queer, sickish expression in 
his fishy gray eyes. ; 

“It’s all blank!” he almost whispered, 
his weak voice petering out in a chok- 
ing gasp. 

Howsey whirled on Mr. Dalrymple 
Windle. “Give me that paper!” he 
screamed, and leaped for Mr. Windle’s — 
throat, his hands reaching to choke and 
murder glaring from his eyes. 

Mr. Windle deftly side-stepped. A 
blue-black automatic magically appear- 
ed in his right hand. 

“Easy!” he warned in a 
menacing tone. 

Attorney August Herring disap- 
peared beneath his desk. “Don’t you 
people go pulling any rough house in 
here!” he shrilled, sticking out his red 
chinwhiskers to reconnoitre. 

“There won’t be any trouble,” stated 
Mr. Windle. He waved the threaten- 
ing automatic at the men before him. 
“Get out!” he barked. “Beat it while 
the going is good!” 

“Tricked!” gnashed Howsey. “There 
wasn’t a damned line written in that 
book. Not a damned line!” 

“Not a damned line, as you so clearly 


quiet but 
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put it,’ admitted Mr. Windle. “But let 
me quote you a line from Hamlet, gen- 
tlemen. A little actress friend of mine 
suggested it and I added a few fixings 
of my own to make it more interesting. 
The line is—” And Mr. Windle paused 
for effect. He grinned happily at the 
five men who were crowding away from 
the menacing automatic, edging slowly 
toward the door behind them. 


“The line is,” resumed Mr. Windle— - 


“‘*Conscience makes cowards of us 
all,’ tt 

Banker Hume was first to reach the 
door. He snatched it open and shot 
out without saying good-by. The others 
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followed him. Horwitch was last out. 

“Oy-yoy-yoy!”  Horwitch wailed. 
Tears ran down his greasy little face. 
“Funny business! I knew it, I—” 

“And you’d better tell that private 
detective of yours to come back home,” 
Mr. Windle called after the departing 
Horwitch. “He’s following an actor 
friend of mine who’s on his way to 
New York—an actor friend who is 
doubling for me, Horwitch. We made 
him up last night. It was a pretty 
good job, too, wasn’t it?” 

Horwitch did not pause. 

“Funny business!” he wept, and 
shuffled out of sight down the corridor. 


A REAL ESTATE SWINDLE 


TT? get in on thé ground floor is one of 
the secrets of success in the real estate 
game, as well as in many others. This was 
brought home to a Winnipeg real estate firm 
not long ago when an American turned up in 
that city and advised them he was anxious to 
- secure a suitable site for the establishment of 
a business. ‘ 
they could suit him, and showed him what 
they had. He selected a lot and deposited a 
marked check for $5,000 with them for an 
option on the piece of land. Then he went 
off again to complete his business arrange- 
ments. ee 
Soon afterwards another visitor turned up 
who announced that he was the representative 
of a U. S. firm of chain stores who were de- 
sirous of opening in Winnipeg. He too 
wanted a business site. After looking over 


their plans, he selected the site on which the 
first eakener had already paid the option, 
The realtors strove to persuade him to accept 
another lot, but he was adamant. It must be 
that particular piece or nothing, and he of- 
fered to pay them their own price for it. They 
promised to see what could be arranged with 


They told him they were sure- 


the first purchaser, who was now back in the 
city again. 

Accordingly they got in touch with the or- 
iginal customer and offered to buy his op- 
tion, but he affirmed that the matter had been 
submitted to his principals back East, who 
were well satisfied with his choice. He would 
not think of selling out, he said, except at a 
considerable advance on his purchase figure. 
After some negotiation the realtors got him 
to agree to take a profit of $1,000 on the lot 
and surrender his option, and they returned 
his $5,000 check to him with their own check 
for $1,000 in addition. 

Congratulating themselves that they had 
done a good stroke of business, the real estate 
people then sought the newest customer, but 
he had disappeared and could not be found, 
and letters sent to the New York address he 
furnished were returned with the informa- 
tion that he was not known there. Then they 
‘tried to get in touch again with customer 
number one, but by this time he, too, had 
faded away. The police are still looking for 
both, and the realtors are $1,000 out of 
pocket. : 


It seemed to Shorty that the whole world was after the mysterious 
package which accident had given him. 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF 


By Allen S. Jacobs 


"VE just checked in my taxicab, 
it being two-thirty A. M., and 
turn to leave the garage when 
Simpson, the company’s checker, 
calls after me. : 

“Say, Hardboiled, I’m beginning to 
look for wings to sprout on you. You 
ain’t been in trouble for quite a month 
of Sundays. ’Tain’t natural.” 

Taking a hitch in my pants I tell 
that particular so-and-so what I think 
of him and all his breed. Even though 
they do call me Hardboiled Shorty 
Dawe, ain’t my fault trouble seems to 
pick me out natural as a deep-sea 
sucker picks a smooth rock. 

Afterwards, the big hunk of cheese 
claimed his words was a prophecy. 
But I’m telling you that guy’s a plain 
hoodoo, 

Outside the garage the air is swell. 
One of those balmy nights when the 
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streets is dead still. Feels good to 


‘stretch my legs after cramping them 


in the driver’s seat for a full and long 
shift, there being a chiropodist’s con- 
vention in town that has kept me hop- 
ping every minute. Got a two-room 
bachelor apartment a couple of blocks 
from the company’s garage and believe 
me, brother, I don’t need any special 
persuasion to turn in pronto. 

I’m striding past the corner when a 
guy pounds around the apartment 
building there and smashes into me 
full force. Though I’m no six-footer, 
as you may have guessed from the 
moniker the boys give me, I take the 
jolt standing. However, the string 
bean that’s struck me folds up on the 
pavement, a package sliding from his 
hand. Catching his wind the guy 
climbs back onto his feet with a growl. 

Polite-like I reach for his package to 
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hand it to him. But man alive, there 
ain’t a ton of bricks ever landed with 
more force than that bozo when he 
sees me reach for his package. 

Now, I’ve admitted I’m a little guy, 
but I ain’t met the hyena yet who 
could sock me down to take the count. 
I relax sudden and drop. He tumbles 
with me, right over my head. Scram- 
bling to his feet he makes a flying leap 
to grab his parcel and run. But this 
bozo’s started something I mean to 
finish. 

Taking a big jump I land on his neck 
just as his fingers are closing on the 
parcel. Struggling on the pavement he 
tries to execute a backward swing but 
I catch his arm and force him over 
on his back to save himself a broken 
arm. I land a couple of beauties right 
on his ugly button. But the big 
hyena suddenly pulis a knife from his 
pocket and rips through my coat 
sleeve. 

With a howl of pain I grab my arm. 
The bozo heaves, flinging me off right 
on top his precious parcel. 
after me with that knife like a mad 
bull. Swinging it high above me he 
aims straight down for my heart. Not 
a bit excited I kick up, catch him a 
crack in the wrist that sends his pig 
sticker flying through the air. 

Gathering my feet under me I go 

after him, mad as a hatter now. But 
the big egg streaks it down the street. 
Now, I’m as good as any guy in a fight, 
but I left part of my knee joint in 
France at Thierry during the Big 
Fight. The surgeon did a swell job 
rebuilding it from a piece of my hip 
bone, but nevertheless my sprinting 
days are done. So I let the matter go 


at that and pick up the parcel which 


seems to be at the bottom of the whole 


ruckus. 
It isn’t heavy enough to be a couple 


of flasks of hooch, and anyway it would \ 


have been leaking after the jolts it’s 
received. It’s tied with tough brown 
string in the particular manner you do 


He tears — 
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“up a package for mailing, which makes 


it impossible for me to slip off the 
string and take a look inside. 
Tucking it under my arm I continue 
on home. If that guy wants his pack- 
age he can advertise and come and get 
it. I’ve made up my mind that a couple 
of shiners ought to improve his looks 
and my disposition. I ain’t the kind 
of person who can call quits on a dirty 
deal like that guy has handed me. 
Letting myself into my apartment 
with my latch key I throw the package 


onto a bedroom chair and get un- 


dressed. The wound in my arm, I find, 
is just a flesh cut. I’m that tired I 
roll in without even getting myself a 
sandwich out of my cooler. I’m a 
tough egg, but it’s been some time since 
I’ve used as many muscles as I have to- 


night, and they’re broadcasting the 


information on both high and low wave 
lengths. 

The next morning I wake up round 
eleven as is usual when I’m doing night 
cruising. Going into the kitchenette 
I put my coffee to boil and scramble 
myself a full pan of eggs with sausage. 
Setting it ready on the kitchen table 
I pull the paper in from outside my 
front door. 

The headlines aren’t interesting, only 
about some new Chinese crisis which 
is likely only an old one rehashed sen- 
sationally for the public’s edification. 
But there is one piece of interesting 
news on the front page. It seems that 
the residence of William Shrader has 
been raided by gangsters. . 

Of course everyone knows William 
Shrader, the Napoleon of the theatrical 
world. Starting ten or fifteen years 
ago with a couple of “nickelodeums,” 
as they were called in the old days, he 
has recently bought out almost every 
big moving picture and vaudeville 
house in the United States and half the 
producing companies. The name of 
William Shrader is a national prayer 
in the heart of every movie-struck boy 


and girl. 
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To-day’s newspaper story says that a 
gang of thieves has broken into 
Shrader’s home, tied the magnate’s 
secretary in her bed and blown a secret 
safe in the millionaire’s own bedroom. 
It seems he and his wife were absent 
at the time, and the servant’s quarters 
are well cut off from the rest of the 
house. 

The gang got part of his wife’s 
jewels, valued at one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars. Among the missing 
jewels was a jade necklace into which 
real pearls had been set, a diamond 
bracelet of alternating square-cut dia- 
monds and emeralds, and a dinner ring 
set with rubies. The rest were less 
valuable pieces and a few small jeweled 
antiques. 

Of course reading about a rich man’s 
loss aint any particular worry for me, 
but I sure get the jolt of my life a few 
moments later. 

Returning to my bedroom for my 
coat I catch sight of the package that’d 
caused me last night’s ruccus. Curi- 
osity leads me to take out my pocket 
knife and cut the strings on it. There’s 
a. cardboard box inside. Opening the 
lid on my bed I see a lot of tissue 
paper and yank it out. 

Man alive, on top my bed spills a 
mess of jewels-among which I see a 
jade necklace into which real pearls 
have been set, a diamond bracelet of 
alternating square-cut diamonds and 
emeralds and a dinner ring set with 
rubies. 

Recovering from the first shock I 
notice a packet of letters in the bottom 
of the box. They are addressed to 
Jewel Blessing, the world famous 

“movie star, in a big slanting irregular 
hand. Taking one from its envelope 
I scan it. ’ 

Hot diggety, that letter would put 
Romeo himself to shame. And it’s 
signed with the well-known signature 
of William Shrader! 

Now, to the world the wedded Nfe 
of William Shrader is a stirring ex- 
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ample of faith and fidelity. His wife 
helped him earn enough to buy his first 
nickelodeum, sewing and pressing 
pants behind his little tailor shop 
twenty years ago. During all these 
past five years of staggering wealth, 
his apparent love for his fading wife 
and his loyalty in the face of all the 
beauty that flings itself at his feet with- 
out so much as the asking, was much ~ 
discussed in magazine articles and 
praised in sermons throughout the 
country. What a newspaper would 
pay for the letters here in my hand 
would be equal to any Rockeefeller 
foundation. 

Since these letters to the Blessing 
jane are in a box with the jewels it’s 
reasonable to surmise they must have 
been in his safe with his wife’s jewels. 
But to keep such dangerous letters as 
these does not seem the logical act of 
a man clever enough to rise from a 
pants presser to a multi-millionaire. 

Suddenly it dawns on me that be- 
tween the jewels and the letters, thesé 
innocent-looking notes are by far 
the greater loss to the magnate. 
And the big egg who tried to slip me 
the berries last night—why, he must 
be one of the gang who raided 
Shrader’s mansion but a few hours be- 
fore he ran smack into me. No wonder 
he went for me when I reached to pick 
up that precious package. He prob- 
ably thought I was a crook from a 
rival gang out to hijack his loot. 

The way the package was tied gives 
me a thought. As I noticed from the 
start, it was done up as if for mailing. 
Pve heard about crooks ‘mailing loot 
to a fictitious name in care of General 
Delivery. That way the dicks can 
search them and theirrooms till they’re 
blue in the face without being able to 
pin anything on them. When the dicks 
get tired trying to shake °em down 
and lay off shadowing them, they walk 
into General Delivery and call for their 
package. 

Looks to me like this job was planned 
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that way. And it would have gone 
through per schedule if that tall hyena 
hadn’t bumped into me last night on 
his way to a mail box for packages, 
and made the mistake of staging a 
ruccus when I tried to be polite. 
“Well,” I tell myself, “I’ll just toddle 
over and pay Mister William Shrader 


a visit. This looks like my lucky day 


as well as Shrader’s.” 
Being an optimistic cuss I figure that 
a millionaire like Shrader ought to slip 
a guy like me at least a century note 
-in reward for one hundred and fifty 
thousand dollars, worth of jewels and 
his priceless love letters. 
Stuffing everything back into the box 
I take it under my arm and leave the 
apartment. I no sooner reach the 
corner when a curtained touring car 
Swings into the curb directly in front 
of me. The guy beside the driver 
leans out and shoves a gat under my 
snoot. 
“Give me the package or I shoot you 
down like a dog!” he raps out viciously. 
He’s masked, and I can’t see his face 
but I recognize the tall string bean 
nevertheless. The driver’s got a cap 
pulled low over his eyes and he looks 
no more than a mere boy. 
Before I can make a move the masked 


bandit snatches the package from un- - 


der my arm and the driver shoots in 
-the gas. 

I let out a yell that uproots a flatty 
walking his beat a block away and 
starts him coming on the run. The 
rear license on the vanishing car is 
smeared with mud, so that’s no help. 

The cop pounds up to me. “What’s 
the matter here?” 

I open my mouth to spill the beans 
and then shut it again. Likely story 
I have to tell, isn’t it? And if I do 
tell it, I can see plainly that I ain’t 
gonna have another peaceable day till 
they find the real crooks who did the 
Shrader job. They’ll be sure to give 
me the third degree, figuring I might 
be one of the gang and was simply 
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double-crossed and coming through 
with my story to get even. They’ll 
shadow my every move. And though 
you may think this oughtn’t to worry 
any honest citizen, still I’m white and 
twenty-one at least, and no guy with 
his health and a future wants dicks 
trailing his every movement. 

The flatty gets tough. “I said what’s 
going on here? Didn’t you yell?” 

I grin good-naturedly. “Just exer- 
cising my lungs, officer. Saw the doc 
to-day and he says I oughta exercise 
them more.” 

He regards me narrowly. 
you trying to kid me?” 

“Not for a world of Sundays,” I re- 
ply, solemn-like, minding his scowling 
map. “ Don’t believe it’d be healthy, 
and I’m gonna need my health for a 
while.” 

He becomes downright suspicious. I 
notice the fingers of his right hand are 
hovering above his hip pocket where 
his gat bulges. 

“Raise your hands above your head. 
I’m going to pat you down. If you got 
a gat or a bottle I’m going to jug you.” 

I shrug my shoulders. “Have your 
fun, but remember I’m ticklish.” 

Finding nothing for which he can . 
drag me off to the hoosegow, he looks 
disappointed. 

Very polite-like I tip my hat to him. 
“So long, officer. I’ll be toddling on.” 

He snorts like an angry bull. “See 
that you exercise your lungs on some- 
body else’s beat hereafter or I'll take 
you in for disturbing the peace.” 

If I wasn’t so mad about losing the 
box and a possible reward, I'd have told 
him to trundle off and pick himself a 
lemon off the first fruit stand. 

Walking along, I turn the situation 
over in my mind. It’s plain that I was 
followed last night by the guy who 
was forced to leave without his pack- 
age. When he picked up and ran, he 
must have only circled the block and 
trailed me right to my apartment. 

Now, there ain’t a guy living what’s 
got away with the kind of rough work 


“Say, are 
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that baboon’s pulled on me last night 
and this morning. If it’s the last thing 
I ever do, I’m going to recover that box 
from him. 


I don’t go on night shift till six. 


o'clock, so I got plenty of time to kill. 


Since I was headed to pay William . 


Shrader a visit, I figure I might just as 
well do that as anything else. 

Shrader’s home, I find, is one of them 
Spanish court affairs with a fountain 
spouting in the center. The door’s way 
back in the middle. 

“What is your business, please?” the 
butler asks, politely enough; but his 
eyes show plainly that he’s thinking 
he’ll make short work of this bum. 

I try to look mysterious and confi- 
dential at the same time. “My friend, 
/Lam nota reporter, nor a crank, nor a 
dick. Tell your boss that and give him 
- this note.” ; 

Taking out an old card, I scribble on 
it: “I have some information about 
your letters.” Folding the card in half, 
I hand it to the butler, knowing full 
well he'll read it the minute he’s out of 
sight. 

“Wait here,” he says crisply, and 
shuts the door in my face. 

One of three things can happen. 
First, Shrader may have me admitted 
and hand me right into the hands of 
the police. But I don’t think this is 
likely. With his whole reputation at 
stake, it’s almost certain that he’s not 
hankering to broadcast the existence 
of those letters. Second, he might re- 
fuse to see me and put private dicks on 
my trail. But I’m gambling he isn’t 
even telling private dicks about those 
letters until he finds out whether he 
can buy the letters back peaceably. Un- 
less ’m much mistaken Shrader is go- 
ing to see me. 

- The door opens so suddenly I almost 
jump backwards off the top step. z 

“Mr. Shrader will see you,” the but- 
ler announces, as if he himself were do- 
ing me the personal favor. - “This way, 
please.” ; 

I notice the reception hall is almost 
-as handsomely furnished as the lounge 
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of Shrader’s newest talkie theater in 
Market Street. And. the carpet’s just 
as thick. The butler takes me upstairs 
to a door in the rear, opens it and signs 
me to enter. I step in and close it right 
behind me, much to the butler’s irrita- 
tion, I imagine. 

Sitting at a big desk, Shrader’s just 
like his pictures. Medium size, hair 
thinning fast, waist line getting fat, 
but keen eyed and quick despite the ap- 
parent deliberation of his every move- 
ment. The room is his library, judging 
from the books lining the walls. 

He indicates a chair beside his desk. 
I take it. He regards me inquiringly. 
I return the look, refusing to be the 
first one to open my mouth. 

“Well?” he says at last, a bit an- 
noyed. “ You wished to see me?” 

“Ves,” : 

He waits another minute, fingers the 
card I sent in, finally forcing himself 


to continue: “About some letters, eh? 


What letters?” 

“Some letters addressed to Jewel 
Biessing,” I reply bluntly. 

Though I suppose he’s expecting 
that reply, it gives him a jolt none the 
less. He sits stock still for a moment, 
then: “You are prepared to bargain 
with me for them?” 

My eyebrows go up despite me, I: 
give a short laugh. “You’ve got me all © 
wrong, brother. I’m no blackmailer.. 
Just like I wrote on that card, I got 
some information about them. I came 
here to give you that information free 
of charge—on one condition.” 

Shrader’s eyes narrow shrewdly. He’s 
the most silent guy I’ve ever run up 
against. He waits for me to continue. 

“On condition that you don’t sic the - 
dicks on me and let them make my life 
miserable. Wher. I say I’ve given you 
all I got, you can bank it’s all I know. 
And third degree methods can’t manu- 
facture any more.” 

A sudden light comes into his face. 
“I begin to understand. You are in- 
forming on your pals? In that case, of 
course , I give my promise. All I want 
is those letters.” 
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I snort. “Do I really look so much 
like a crook? You've certainly got me 
all wrong. But since you give me your 
promise, Ill give you my story.” 

Briefly as possible I tell him the 
whole business. Several times I see his 
eyes probing me sharply. He’s thought- 
ful when I finish. 

My curiosity gets the better of me. 
“Say, I don’t want to butt into your 
personal affairs, but I’d sure like to 
know how come a smart man like you 
kept a bunch of letters like those in 
his safe?” 

Color comes into his cheeks despite 
his rigid reserve. “I’m really not so 
big a fool as you might judge from 
the situation. You see we had a party 
here the night of the robbery. Jewel 


Blessing was one of my wife’s guests. 


At my request she brought the letters 
and received a substantial sum in ex- 
change. But since my wife planned to 
take all her guests downtown for a 
special midnight perview of Blessing’s 
latest talkie, I was forced to lock the 
letters in my safe till I could find time 
to destroy them.” 

He scowled. “Believe me, I’ve played 
Don Juan the first and last time in my 
life. My wife is worth a million Jewel 
Blessings, whose love is doled out by 
measure of the gifts and money she re- 
ceives. Under the circumstances, you 

_will understand how anxious I am to 
‘recover those letters.” 

The situation’s a tough one all right. 
I take a deep breath and come up for 
air. “What are you going to do now?” 

“As I see it, I'll just have to wait till 
the gang comes to me with their propo- 
sition.” He sighs. “However, you’ve 

_-been very decent to offer what infor- 
mation you have. Please accept this.” 
He takes his wallet from his pocket 
and unrolls a hundred-dollar bill. Now, 
century notes don’t grow on bushes for 
a guy like me. But after a moment’s 
struggle with myself, I shake my head. 
~ “T can’t take that. 
_ able to help you any. Still, I’d appre- 
- ciate a favor on your part.” 
The cold glint of reserve comes back 


I haven’t been 
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into his eyes. 
ingly. 

“When the big baboon that socked 
me comes to you and makes his deal, let 
me know. I hanker to go into a little 
private conference of my own with him 
after you’ve completed yours.” 

“Why?” he asks suspiciously. 

_“T owe that bird something—and he’s 
going to get it if it’s my last act on 
this planet.” 

Though I try to pin him down to it, 
he actually promises nothing. Prob- 
ably he figures I’m planning to connect 
with the crook so I can work him for a 
cut, which might start trouble that'll 
end in the papers. Like all big men he 
tends to his own business and lets the 
other guy tend to his. My grief is no 
fly in his particular ointment. 

On my way out I notice a girl pow- 
dering her nose at the hall mirror 
hanging above one of them narrow 
marble-top tables that look like the 
joiner forgot to glue on the other half, 
Though her back’s to me, I can see her ~ 
reflection, and she’s some looker. But 
as I stare into the mirror, she goes 
white and wild-eyed. With a quick 
catch at her breath, she’ snatches up a 
pad and pencil from the table and 
rushes off into the library. 

Puzzled, I turn to the butler. 
is the young lady?” 

He pretends not to hear, so I repeat 
the question. 

“The young lady is Mr. Shrader’s 
private secretary,” he replies in a ‘tone 
that hints it really is none of my busi- 
ness, 

Walking alone the street, I puzzle 
over the girl’s strange behavior. There 
was only my reflection and hers in that 
mirror, the butler being behind me. 
Now, I’m sure I never saw this jane be- 
fore or I’d remember her, my one 
weakness being a pretty skirt. Just the 
same she must’ve recognized me, and 
it certainly startled her for some un- 
known reason. 

However, as I keep seat her face 
over in my mind, trying to recall where 
I might have seen her, the jane’s fea- 


He looks at me inquir- 


“Who 
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tures grow familiar. Yet, rack my brain 
as I will, I can’t place her. Maybe she 
used to dress differently, or maybe it’s 
_ the way she wears her hair. 

At this last thought, I let out a yelp. 
That’s it—her hair. I know now where 
I’ve seen those features. And, oh, 
brother, I could do a jig. For those let- 
ters are as good as recovered this min- 
ute. 

Swinging on my heel, I hurry back 
toward Shrader’s mansion. His place 
being in the center of the block, I plant 
myself at the corner. There’s a big 
tall bush at the edge of a lawn there 
with a break in the center that I can 
see through. 

I find it’s pretty tough work watch- 
ing the house all day. I have to change 
my position all the time to keep from 
arousing suspicion. Six o’clock I sig- 
nal one of my company’s cabs when it 
cruises by, and persuade O’Brien, the 
driver, to report that I won’t be able 
to work to-night. 

When darkness comes I have to draw 
in closer to the house not to miss my 
quarry. But there’s a flatty on the beat 
that I have to dodge every hour or so. 

It’s past ten o’clock when the jane 
finally comes out of the house and 
makes a beeline for the street car stop 
at Jackson and Fillmore’ streets. 
There’s a number three car coming 
around the corner and she just makes 
it. Being a good half block in the rear 
of her, I’m cussing a blue streak, when 
TI see a number nineteen ambling along 
behind like an answer to my prayer. I 
sprint to beat it to the corner and hop 
it. The “nineteen,” I know, will string 
along behind the three car clear to Sut- 
ter Street before it turns off. At Sut- 
ter there’s one of our company’s stands, 
and unless I’m downright unlucky I 
can pick up a taxi there. 

Planting myself beside, the motor- 
man on the front platform, I keep an 
eye on all passengers leaving the car 
ahead. To my surprise she disembarks 
at Sutter, just as I had planned to do. 
Hurrying back to the rear platform, I 
drop off before my car reaches the stop 


and watch her from the shadow of a 
doorway across the street. A few min- 
utes later she boards another street car 
heading for the beach. Hurrying over 
to the company’s stand I note with re- 
lief that the driver waiting there is a 
new one and doesn’t know me. 

“Straight out Sutter Street behind 
that street car up ahead,” I tell him, 
and slam the door. 

I tell you it’s pretty stiff medicine to 
sit idly in the-tonneau of my com- 
pany’s own blimp. But of course, you'll 
never appreciate that unless you've 
driven cabs ten or fifteen years for a 


_ living. 


Out at Thirteenth Avenue there’s a 
strip of park that runs from Golden 


“Gate Park across the city’s streets to 


the Presidio. She gets off here and 
streaks it along the drive into the dark- 
ness. I slip my driver two bucks and 
go after her, dodging along behind the 
bushes far enough back not to lose her. 

Half way along she gives a quick 
look about and plunges into the shrub- 
bery in back of a bench. Stepping 
lightly, I work my way up to the spot 
and hear voices. 

“I tell you I don’t dare go to the post 
office with this package now.” My 
heart gives a triumphant jump, recog- 
nizing the string bean’s voice. 

“That taxi driver is a wise hombre,” 
he goes on.. “Probably realized the 
package was all tied for mailing and 
he’s likely tipped off the dicks. When 
you phoned that he was to see your 
boss, I knew it would be plain insanity 
for me to try and mail it.' They’ll be 
laying for a guy of my description at 
every post office branch in the city. But 


‘they’d never suspect a woman, much 


less you. You'll have to take it, Myra.” 

The girl sounds worried. “You 
promised to tend to everything. All I 
was to do is let you into the house and 
leave you tie me up in my bed. Sup- 
pose some of these detectives you 


speak about should recognize me.” 


“What if they do? They’ll never sus- 
pect you. They found you tied up in 
your bed.” 
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Her voice is doubtful. “Just the 
same I don’t think it’s a good plan any 
more to put the stuff through the 
mails,” 

“Maybe you can think of a better 
plan?” he queries sarcastically. 

“Certainly. If you’ve got cold feet, 
let me take care of it. I’ll hide it in my 
room.” 

“No, you won’t,” he comes back sus- 
piciously. “If anyone keeps the loot 
it’s gonna be me. I’m taking no chance 
of you double-crossing me.” 

She sounds hurt. “You can’t think 
¥’d deal with Shrader and let him know 
I was in on this!” 

“Yeh, exactly. He has millions and 
could make you a star. You only went 
into this when you found you couldn’t 
get him and that a prettier face than 
your own was successful where you'd 
failed. Then your blew up and sent for 
me. But I got wise to you when you 
phoned me the job had to be pulled 
that very night and then triec to hold 
out the letters. It wasn’t a split on the 
jewelry you were after. It was a hold 
on Shrader.” 

She laughs shrilly. 
pain in the neck.” 

He sniffs. “I’d hate to tell you the 
kind of pain you give me. Once I was 
strong for you, but you were a nice 
girl then—kind of sweet and—well, 
you know. But you’re a pretty tough 
little egg now.” 

“Say,” she bursts out in a fury, “are 
you trying to criticize me? You jail- 
bird!” 

“Who'd I do that stretch for? You 

_—” he breaks into a string of curses. 

She cries out in terror. I crash 
through the bushes and grab for him. 
He’s choking the breath out of her. He 
hears me coming, drops her, draws his 
gat. He fires, but I fall on my face. 
Coming at me, he aims again. I twist 
sideways, and, gathering my feet un- 
der me, land a good clout on his jaw. 
He staggers. I shoot my fist at his 
wrist, knocking the gat from his fin- 
gers. 

With an oath he leaps for me and 


“You give me a 


F 
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we go down together, rolling over and 
over, each trying to stay on top. Every 
time I’m on top, I shove one to his ugly 
button. Every time he’s on top he ham- 
mers my snoot. I’m beginning to read 
my horoscope in the stars shooting 
about me. Desperate, I change my 
punch and drive down at his chest, 
knocking the wind out of him and giv- 
ing him a chance to listen to the heav- 
enly choir. 

Patting down his limp body, I find 
a small package in each of his side- 
pockets, from which I gather he had 
decided to mail the jewels and the let- 
ters separately. Probably if I could 
read the writing on them I'd find they 
are addressed to different names, but 
it’s too dark. 

Giving the string bean another clout 
for luck, I climb off of him. The girl 
is standing there with both hands 
wrapped tight about her throat, her 
breath coming fast. With a frightened 
sob, she makes a break into the bushes. 

“No, you don’t,” a man’s voice says 
savagely. There’s a brief struggle. 
And then my eyes fairly start from my 
head. : 

William Shrader himself crashes 
through the bushes, dragging his sec- 
retary back into the little clearing 
where I’m still standing above the un- 
conscious string bean. In the million- 
aire’s hand gleams the barrel of a re- 
volver. Flinging the girl away from 
him none too gently, he covers the 
whole party. 

“T’ll trouble you for my property,” 
he remarks casually, but his voice is 
hard as a steel-edge knife. 

I pass the two packages over without 
any comment. 

“Had a hunch I’d recover my stuff if 
I followed you,” he tells me dryly. 

Now, wouldn’t that give you a jolt? 
I recover the letters he’s been moaning 
about and a cool hundred and fifty 


_thousand dollars’ worth of jewels, and 


he hands me rap like that. 

“When you left I slipped out a side 
door and followed you,” he goes on to 
explain without my asking. 
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What a boob I’ve been. I was so cer- 
tain he couldn’t afford to take any 
agency into his confidence and that, 
anyway, he hadn’t a detective hanging 
around to put on my trail so suddenly. 
But in the excitement of my discovery 
regarding Shrader’s secretary, I never 
thought the millionaire himself would 
take on the job. 

It certainly looks like I’ve got my- 
self into a heap of trouble out of sheer 
boncheadedness. Under the present 
circumstances Shrader can pocket the 
letters and turn all three of us over to 
the police with the other package con- 
taining the jewels. How am I going to 
prove I had nothing to do with the job 
if the other two decide to take their 
revenge by implicating me? I figure 
I'd better speak fast and to the point: 

“Say, Mr. Shrader, you’re wound up 
the wrong way. The story I gave you 
was straight.” 

He’s downright skeptical. “Then 
how did you know my secretary was 
implicated in this?” 

Taking a deep breath, I plunge, tell- 
ing him how I saw his secretary in the 
hall and how startled she was at my re- 
flection. I tell him, too, how I puzzled 
over where I’d seen her before. 

“Well, where did you see her be- 
fore?” he demands. 

._ “The string bean over there wore a 
mask when he grabbed the loot from 
-me on my way to you. But the driver, 
who looked like a young kid, did not. 
Pondering where I’d seen your secre- 
tary before, the answer came to me in a 
flash. Your secretary was the driver of 
the automobile. Being a girl, I suppose 
she figured the boy’s clothes sufficient 
disguise to safeguard her from identi- 
fication. Her hair give her away.” 

“My hair?” she gasps, puzzled. 

“Yeh. The more I thought about 
you the surer I was I’d seen you before, 
I thought to myself maybe it might 
have been when you were wearing dif- 
ferent clothes and had your hair 
dressed differently. To-day you were 
wearing your hair all fluffed around 
your face, so I naturally pictured what 
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your features would look like with 
your hair off your face. That minute I 
recognized that your features and the 
kid driver’s was the same.” 

The string bean moans and tries to 
sit up with a hand clutching his aching 
head. The girl bursts into tears and 
points to him. “He got me into this. 
He threatened me and I was afraid to 
tell on him.” 

“She’s a little liar,’ I tell Shrader. 

“I know,” Shrader replies. “I, too, 
heard almost their whole conversation. 
I was a few yards away from you.” 

Anxious to have it over, I demand, 
“Well, do you believe me or are you 
throwing me in with the black sheep?” 

After a moment he says, “To avoid 
any scandal I’m going to let all of you 
go. Better get out of here quick be- 
fore I change my mind.” 

The string bean, looking like the 
loser at the end of a twenty-round 
champion fight, scrambles to his feet 
and plunges into the bushes. The girl 
rushes off too, The millionaire “a 
me across his gun. 

“Well, aren’t you going to beat it 
with the rest?” 

“I’m in no hurry,” I reply. 

With a slight smile he digs into his 
pocket and pulls out a couple of bills. 
“Here’s two tens for you. Afterall, I’d — 
never have got my property back if I 
hadn’t followed you.” 

Now a guy can stand just’so much. 
Regardless of his gat, I walk straight 
up to him, plant a perfect beauty flat — 
on his famous button while I twist the 
revolver from his fingers. 

With a polite “oof!” he takes a vio- 
lent seat on the ground. Throwing his 
gun into the bushes, I dust off my 
hands and saunter off into the night. 

Next morning when I enter the ga- 
rage, Simpson, the company checker, 
takes a look at my black eyes and cut 
chin and lets out a whoop: 

“Knew it was too good to last. Hard- 
boiled, I take back what I said. Ain’t 


“no danger of wings ever sprouting on 


you. Anything sprouting on you is 
more likely to be a red tail in Hades.” 


Detective Durham followed a Jangerois trail when he went after 


his partner, who had suddenly disappeared. 
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THE MISSING SLEUTH 


By Tom Curry 


ETECTIVE TIM DURHAM, 

the youthful partner of Larry 

- Sullivan, veteran of the New 

York Police Department, 
awakened with a start from a 

sound sleep. The phone bell at his side 


was ringing in a peremptory manner, 


and Durham snatched it up with a yawn 
and a curse. 
“Hello,” he growled. 
“Durham? Come over and report at 
once. This is Inspector Simmons.” 
_ “Yes, sir.” : 
Durham hung up the receiver, looked 
at the clock which claimed it was two 
A. M., and began to throw on his 
clothes, yawning mightily as he did so. 
He lived some distance from the center 
of the city, and it would take him an 
hour to get to H. Q. at that time of 
night. 
He made it as quickly as he could, 


and strode into the inspector’s office, 
ready for duty as the clock struck 


three. ~ 
“Hello, Tim,” said Simmons. “Word 
came in from Philadelphia that the 


Morgan gang—or rather, what’s left of 


them—is over there. They were spotted 
on the street, and the police sent for 
us at once. Go over and report to the 
City Hall there right away.” 

“Yes, sir. Where’s Sullivan?” 

“Sullivan went on ahead. He was 
here a few minutes after the report 
came in, and we sent him on to get 
possession of all the facts so that when 


you arrive there will be no delay. 


Here’s a note he left for you.” 
Detectives always work in pairs, and 
two sleuths who have gone through 
fire and water together are usually 
closer than brothers. They have shared 


danger and work and sport, and they — 
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grow to depend upon one another. In 
the case of young Durham and the 
veteran Sullivan, it was even more so 
than usual, for Durham had been taught 
his work by the older man. 

Durham read the note his pal had 
left for him. “Tim: Sorry I have to 
hurry on. We’ll stay at the Swan as 
usual. Connect with you at City Hall 
or if we miss there, at the hotel. So 
long.” 

It was not the first time the two 
sleuths had been to the Quaker City 
together, and they had often stopped 
at the Swan Hotel, but a few blocks 
from City Hall; where P. H. Q. was 
located. 

Durham caught the first train he 
could get for Philadelphia, and rode 
on, napping from time to time, and 
turning over the Morgan case in his 
mind, 

It had been a big thing that Sullivan 
and Durham had broken together. 
Mart Morgan himself, leader of the 
big mob of jewel thieves and stick-up 
men, was lying wounded in Bellevue at 
that moment, shot down when he re- 
sisted arrest by the two sleuths. By 
bad luck, the detectives had lost most 
of the mob, for Morgan had caught 
them on his trail, and tried to shoot it 
out with them. Sullivan’s bullets had 
got the leader, but the alarm reached 
his lieutenant, Johnny the Sack Lewis, 
and the other gangsters in time for 
them to make ‘a getaway. Alarms had 
been sent out for them, but they had 
not been heard of until word had come 
from the Philadelphia police. 

Morgan was known to have accumu- 
lated large amounts of loot. Sullivan 
and ‘Durham had been trying to dis- 
cover the hiding place of this; so far, 
they had had no luck. They had 
searched through all of Morgan’s 
known hangouts in New York, ques- 
tioned the wounded gang chief, to no 
avail, 

They hoped to get a squeal on the 
hidden treasure from one of the lesser 
_ gang members, and Durham looked 


forward to this eagerly, as the train 
Clues 2 ‘ 
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sped on at sixty miles an hour toward 
Philadelphia and his partner, Sullivan. 
Morgan was badly wounded; there 


‘was a detective seated at his bedside 


at all times, in case he should take a 
turn for the worse and decide to atone 
in part for his ill deeds at the last 
moment, 

All the mob would be up on murder 
charges, once they were within the con- 
fines of the Tombs. If Morgan re- 
covered from his wounds, he would 
probably go to the chair. ; 

As for Durham, he had kept more or 
less in the background, and was not 
known to the mob as was Larry Sulli- 
van, who had been bothering the 
crooks for some time. Also, Sullivan 
was getting famous, and his picture 
had been printed in the papers, so that 
wise crooks carried his photograph in 
their pockets and did a record half- 
mile when they saw him coming. This 
was one of the drawbacks of fame for | 
a sleuth. 

Finally, the train pulled into Broad 
Street Station, and Durham walked 
across the street to the City Hall, over 
which Bill Penn himself stood in the 
form of an immense statue, spreading - 
out the hand of peace over the city he 
had founded. 

The Morgan mob had originally 
come from the City of Brotherly Love, 
Sullivan had told Durham that. It was 
not unlikely that the mobsters should 
take refuge there, somewhere in the 
great, rambling city. 

Durham walked through the tunnel 
and turned into a doorway which led 
him up some steps to the Chief’s office. 
Police Headquarters was in the great 
square building. 

Durham, young, dark of hair, with 
strong shoulders and a slim waist, 
nodded to the lieutenant on duty. .. 

“Detective Sullivan here?” he asked. 

The lieutenant raised his brows. 
“Detective Sullivan,” he repeated. 
“What's his first name?” 

“Why, Larry Sullivan, of New York. 
I’m Detective Durham, his partner.” 
““How d’ you do. No, I haven’t seen 
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somebody ?” 

“Yes, surely. After the Morgan 


bunch.” 

But the name meant nothing to the 
lieutenant. Durham finally explained 
at length, and the lieutenant went in 
and consulted his superior, who came 
out and spoke with Durham. 

“Sullivan has not reported yet,” said 
the captain. “As for the Morgan gang 
that you speak of, no word was sent 
out from here about them. If a squeal 
came in, I haven’t heard about it. Pll 


look it up further, if you’ll come back 


in an hour.” 

Durham began to grow a trifle un- 
easy, but the chances were that the two 
officers had missed a repori, for they 
had “come on duty at midnight. The 
young sleuth went to the Swan Hotel, 
and registered there, after’ asking for 
Larry Sullivan and being informed 
that his partner had not been.at the 
hotel that night. He left his bags in 
the room assigned him, and then, after 
a wash-up, returned to the City Hall. 

Sullivan had not yet been heard of. 
That was definite. And no official word 
had been sent from the Philadelphia 
headquarters concerning the Morgan 
gang. 

Now Durham began to grow really 
worried. His partner should have re- 
ported at once to P. H. Q. in the 
Quaker City, and would have been told 
that there was nothing doing, that the 
supposed squeal was a false one. Per- 
haps, thought Durham, Sullivan had 
found the word had been a bum steer, 
and taken the next train back to New 
York. 

But when~he had called the New 
York office several times, and been told 
Sullivan had not reported, he knew 
that his hunch was wrong. 

The morning found Durham weary, 
worn and foot-sore. -He had trudged 
between the City Hall and the Swan 
Hotel all the intervening hours, and 
no word had come from his partner. 

Had Sullivan ever boarded the train 
to take him to the Quaker City? He 
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might have been run over, and taken 
unconscious to a New York Hospital. 
Durham went to the station and found 
the name and address of the conductor 
of the train on which Sullivan should 
have come to the Quaker City. The 
conductor recognized Sullivan’s de- 
scription at once; yes, he had taken up 
the ticket of such a man, he was sure, 
had punched it three times on the way 
over. He could not swear, however, 
that Sullivan had gone all the way into 
Broad Street Station. He might have — 
got off at West Philadelphia or North 
Philadelphia. 

Durham had already asked for help — 
from the Philadelphia police, and word 
had gone out to look for Sullivan. 

Durham, very much distressed and 
worried, finally had something to eat, 
and went to his room to snatch a few 
hours sleep. He kept hoping against 
hope that word would come in from 
Sullivan. 

He could not sleep much, but spent 
some time in going over the circulars 
which had been printed and broadcast 
describing the members of the Morgan 
mob. 

There was Johnny the Sack Lewis, 
the lieutenant; an Italian called Mar- 
tino, and an American known as the 
Wart, Willie the Wart Gonan. There 
were pictures, side face and front, and 
written portraits, with fingerprints of 
each man. 

As far as Durham could make out, 
Sullivan had boarded the Philadelphia 
express, and ridden to Broad Street, 
where he had simply been swallowed 
up in the crowds, not more than a hun- 
dred yards from City Hall. Of course, 
there was the chance that Larry might 
have got off at one of the stops on the 
outskirts of the city, but if he had, 
why? 

The longer Larry remained out of 
sight, the less chance was that the 
‘veteran sleuth would be found alive. 
Sullivan was very resourceful, and 
should find a way out, if he was not 
murdered by some enemy, some crook 
whose career he had brought to a stop 
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by sending him to prison. Such a person 
might have lured him to the Quaker 
City, in order to kill him. But if so, 
why was not Sullivan’s body found? 
It might be that he was dead, thrown 
into the Delaware, or his corpse hidden 
in some cellar. 

To keep himself busy, and try to 
subdue to some extent the terrible wor- 
ry, Durham worked all afternoon and 
evening. He visited the North Phila- 
delphia and West Philadelphia sta- 
tions, to find out if by any chance 
Sullivan had been seen at either stop. 
But both stations were open platforms, 
with many exits; it had been night, and 
it would be a quite simple matter for a 
man to walk off from the train without 
being seen. 

Had the message been a lure? If it 
had been, how had the sender of it 
coaxed Sullivan off the train? If it had 
been desired to murder the veteran 
sleuth, why had it not been done in 
New York? 

But Durham could answer none of 
the questions he put to himself time 
after time, and his brain buzzed with 
worry and uncertainty over Sullivan’s 
fate. 

The Philadelphia police were work- 
ing hard, combing the city for Sulli- 
van. 

Every hour or two, Durham would 
return to the Swan Hotel, and wait in 
the lobby, hoping against hope that 
Larry would appear. He constantly 
called the City Hall to ask for news. 

Durham ate his supper at the Swan, 
and then took a-chair in the shadows 
of the lobby, behind a large palm. Often 
he had sat there with his partner when 
the two had been after a man, and hav- 
ing performed their labors, were tak- 
ing a well-earned rest. The young 
sleuth lit a cigar, and puffed away at 
it. But nothing seemed to be worth- 
while any longer; his pal was gone. 

He was at a loss what to do. He had 
exhausted all his resources. 

The lobby was indirectly lighted, 
and a good many people came in and 
out. Durham, out of habit, looked at 
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these people,' but the eternal hope 
which sprang in his breast that one of 
them might be Larry Sullivan was not 
vindicated. 

Among others who sat in the lobby 
of the Swan, Durham saw a slim, quiet- 
looking fellow. with dark hair. This 
man was clad in a blue suit and held a 
gray hat in his lap. 

He, too, sat back as did Durham, and 
after a time, Durham really looked at 
him, There was something oddly 
familiar about- him. 

Evidently the slim man was watch- 
ing for someone, as was Durham. The 
young sleuth sighed, thinking that 
probably the stranger’s friend would 
be along soon, while as for his own pal, 
it was extremely doubtful if Durham 
ever saw him again, It was sad. 

The detective’s eyes kept returning 
to the face of the slim man, who had 
his eye on the door and was eagerly 
scanning each newcomer to the lobby. 

Durham was just about to get up and 
make a visit to the City Hall, to ask — 
again about news, when something 
clicked in his brain. 

“By golly,” he murmured. 

Instantly—or finally, for worry 
about Sullivan had made him dull— 
the muscles in the sleuth’s face tight- 
ened and a flash of excitement passed 
through him. For he realized that he 
did know the slim man, 

Unless Durham was very much mis- 
taken, the man who sat in the lobby of 
the Swan was a wanted criminal, cone 
of the Mart Morgan gang, Johnny the 
Sack Lewis himself! 

_The young sleuth’s lips set in a 
straight line. He grew wary, but there 
was no need to worry about Johnny 
the Sack spotting him. In the first 
place, Durham was not well known to 
the crooks, as was Sullivan. In the 
second place, Johnny the Sack was too 


_ busy watching the door and new ar- 


rivals to notice Durham. The detective 
sat between the dining room and 
Johnny, and he rose finally and took a 
chair behind a pillar, where he could | 
just see Johnny the Sack but was well 
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in the shadows himself. There he ex- 


citedly extracted his circulars from his 
pocket, and at once confirmed the iden- 
tification of the slim man. Without 
doubt, Johnny the Sack Lewis, lieu- 
tenant of the Morgan mob, sat in the 
lobby with him. 

Momentarily, Durham expected to 
see The Sack get up and leave, or 
meet whomever he was awaiting. But 
the minutes passed, and though Lewis 
was growing fidgety, he stif] sat there 
in the big leather armchairs, watching 
the new arrivals. 

Eight o’clock came, then nine. Dur- 
ham, his heart burning within him 
with suppressed excitement, wished 


‘for action. ; 


But it was not until ten o’clock 
struck in the tall clock nearby that 
Johnny the Sack Lewis, with a curse, 
rose and left the hotel with swift steps. 

Durham was right after him, Luckily 
for the young sleuth, Johnny the Sack 
was not suspicious of his back. How- 
ever, Durham was extremely careful 
how he followed the mobster. He took 
all the precautions he knew to fore- 
stall any possible recognition. 

The Sack took the subway which be- 
came an elevated and rode to West 
Philadelphia, where he got out and 
waited for a street car. Durham man- 
aged to get on the car, which was fairly 
crowded, and kept on the rear platform, 
while The Sack rode up front. 

After a mile or so on the street car, 
Johnny the Sack Lewis left the trolley, 
and Durham got off at the next block 


and hurried back in time to take up 


the trail. Lewis walked for two blocks, 
and finally turned into a double house 
which stood some fifty yards from its 
nearest neighbor. 

There were lights showing behind 
black curtains in the right-hand house, 
but the left half of the building ap- 
peared to be vacant. Johnny the Sack 
Lewis opened the door of the lighted 
section with a pass-key, and stepped 
inside, slamming the portal after him. 

They were somewhere near North 


Philadelphia, of that Durham was cer- 
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tain. However, in the night he could 
not tell exactly where he was in the 
strange city. 

He carefully reconnoitered, making 
a large circle about the building. He 
could see nothing, nor could he catch 


_any sounds from inside. 


But the presence of Johnny the Sack 
Lewis in a house was enough to war- 
rant a raid. Durham walked down the 
block as quickly as he could, after his 
look around, and within a short time 
caught sight of a patrolman coming 
toward him. So 
, “Officer,” said Durham, “I need 
help.” 

The cop stopped, looked at him 
curiously, and then Durham identified 
himself and told the patrolman to 
fetch aid. 

“T’ll be down the road, across the 
street from that house that stands by 
itself there,” said Durham. “Make it 
snappy.” 

He returned to guard the place, while 
the cop went for assistance. After 
twenty minutes, which seemed hours 
to Durham, help arrived in the form 
of four detectives and two uniformed ~ 
men, in a patrol wagon. : 

The sletiths saluted Durham, and the 
building was surrounded. 

The nearest street light threw a 
vague yellow illumination over the 
scene, as Durham, with drawn gun, tip- 
toed to the porch of the house, the 
chief of detectives at his side. 

“Shall we knock, or try the door?” 
whispered the latter. “Are they des- 
perate men?” : 

“They'll shoot it out, if they get a 
chance,” replied Durham. 

The sleuths tried to peek in at the 
side of the shades, but could see noth- 
ing to guide them. Finally Mulcahy, 
the leader of the detectives, softly 
turned the knob of the door. It was 
locked, as they had thought. 

It was a ticklish situation. To at- 
tempt to burst in the door would give 
the crooks an opportunity to snatch 
up their guns, and there would proba- 
bly be bloodshed, © 
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Mulcahy and Durham drew off. 
“We'd better wait until one of them 
comes out. We can get more men and 
grab them as they start for the bushes.” 

“They may not stir till morning, and 
Ym in a hurry,” said Durham. “I’m 
hoping that one of these babies can tell 
me where my partner, Larry Sullivan, 
is. Well, we'll have to get them to open 
the door. If we knock without reason, 
they’ll arm themselves before they 
open up. Wait, I’ll guarantee to get the 
door open. Get your men to close in.” 

Durham hurried down the street, and 
to the surprise of all the raiding 
sleuths, came from the avenue, crying 
out in loud, stentorian tones, “Extra, 
Extra! Read about the big robbery—” 

But in a few moments, the other 
sleuths saw the trick. As Durham ap- 
proached the ambushed house, he cried 
louder and louder. 

“Ex-tra! Git your ex-tra!” 

To make sure the inhabitants of the 
house heard him, Durham stopped for 

“a moment and shouted his false call. 
Then he signalled Mulcahy to stand 
ready, and went up on the porch with 
heavy steps. 

“Ex-tra!” he called. 

Someone growled at him through the 
portal, which he knocked at. “Who’s 
there?” 

“Extra, mister,” said Durham. “Big 
extra. Sell you a paper.” 

“Get the hell out of here,” said a 
man’s voice from inside. 

“What, mister?” said Durham, pre- 
tending to misunderstand, 

Evidenly the man inside decided that 
the best plan would be to open the door 
and send the paper boy away happy, 
without arousing any suspicion. A bolt 
clicked, a chain was undone, and a 
moment later Mulcahy, Durham and 
two cops burst through the portal and 
grabbed the man who had opened the 
door. 

The prisoner was an Italian; it was 
Martino, one of the bunch. He fought 
furiously, and the cop had to take away 
a long knife which the wop managed 
to half-draw. 
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Durham and Mulcahy pushed for- 
ward, with drawn guns; a woman 
screamed nearby, and the noise of 
chairs being shoved back from a table 
sounded from the living room. 

A shot crashed into the wall beside 
Durham, and the sleuth fired through 
the half open door. Further screams 
in the tremolo of hysterical women 
rang through the halls. Mulcahy and 
Durham jumped through the door. 

The bunch had been playing cards. 
There were two women and a man cow- 
ering in fear in one corner of the room. 
Johnny the Sack Lewis, a gun in his 
hand, leaped through the door into the 
kitchen, as the two sleuths entered the 
living room. 

A small fellow was right behind him. 
This was Willie the Wart Gonan, an- 
other member of the Morgan gang. The 
Wart was unarmed. 

“Throw up your hands and stand 
still, Gonan,” shouted Durham. 

The Wart, between Lewis and the 
dicks, cursed and surrendered. But 
Johnny the Sack kept going and the 
sleuths heard him open the back door 
and run out into the night. 

However, they knew their outside 
men would grab him. Shots confirmed 
the fact that Lewis had been spotted. 

Mulcahy and Durham set about the 
task of marshaling the two women and 
three men captured in the first gush. 

The man who stood with the women 
was unknown to the sheuths, as were 
the girls. 

They placed the prisoners in one 
corner of the room, and brought in 
Martino, the Italian, who had been sub- 
dued by the harness bull. The latter 
was set to guard the five. 

A plainclothes man came in and re- 
ported to Mulahy. “We had to wing 
that one that came out. We’ll need an 
ambulance.” 

“O. K.,” said Mulcahy. 

Durham at once began a search of the . 
house. He looked everywhere, in all. 
closets, in the cellar, and under beds. 

But he could find no trace of his 
partner, Larry Sullivan. 
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The young sleuth was sadly disap-- 


pointed. He had hoped that Sullivan 
would be in the hangout, a prisoner of 
the mob. The other sleuths were search- 
ing the place, too. A few trinkets and 
small'sums of money were found about 
the house, but no real loot was un- 
covered. 

Durham heard the ambulance bell, 
and went out to speak with Johnny the 
Sack Lewis. The lieutenant of Mart 
Morgan was conscious, with a painful 
wound in the left leg. 

“Where’s Detective Sullivan?” asked 
Durham. 

“Huh?” growled Lewis. “Sullivan? 
Who’s that?” 

“You know who he is,” replied Dur- 
ham. “Larry Sullivan. And you're go- 
ing to tell me where he is.” 

But The Sack denied all knowledge 
of the missing sleuth. The other pris- 
oners did likewise, the women too hys- 
terical to talk coherently. They were 
the molls of Gonan and Lewis. Mar- 
tino maintained a stubborn silence, 
and the other man, a large, light-haired 
fellow with watery blue eyes, who was 
the brother of Lewis’s girl, though 
frightened, took his cue from Lewis. 

A harness bull was left in charge of 
the house, and the prisoners were all 
taken to the City Hall for questioning. 


Durham, after a last futile search of * 


the raided house, accompanied them. 
Lewis was taken off to a hospital. 

_ The captain spoke to Durham, when 
the latter arrived at City Hall. 

“Been trying to get you all evening,” 
he said. “A couple of your friends 
came over from New York on the eight 
o’clock express. Mart Morgan revealed 
the hiding place of the loot everybody’s 


’ been after. He was in delirium, but he 


mentioned an address in Philadelphia 
here, and mumbled something about the 
dicks never getting his plunder. De- 
tectives O’Hara and Keith came over, 
got some of our men, and they went 
right out to the address Morgan had 


. given away. It was a small house in the — 


suburbs, and was deserted. It was a 
hangout and hideaway of Morgan’s, 
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and he rented it on lease by the year. 
They dug up plenty of jewels and cash 
in the cellar. I guess the other mem- 
bers of the mob weren’t wise to that 
hiding place, or they’d have been there 
before this and got the stuff them- 
selves.” 

“Any word of Sullivan?” asked Dur- 
ham wanly. 

The captain shook his grizzled head — 
sadly. SS 

Durham, however, could not rest for 
long. The prisoners were silent, 
coached by The Wart, and would not 
talk of Sullivan or anything else. But 
Durham took a cab, and returned to the 
house in North Phildelphia, where he 
found the harness bull sitting on the 


front steps, looking over his shoulder 


fearfully. 

“What's the matter?” asked Durham. 
“You look unhappy. I just came out to 
see if I could find any traces of my 
friend, Detective Sullivan.” - 

“I’m glad you did,” said the cop, a 
large Irishman. “By golly, I think 
there’s ghosts in this house.” 

“How’s that ?” asked Durham, amused 
for a moment. 

“Why, when the others left, I’m sit- 
tin’ here alone, when I hear a ‘thump, 
thump,’ like it was downstairs. I went 
the rounds, but divil a sign of anybody 
could I find. So I came out here where 
I -could run quick in case I needed to.” 

“Show me where you heard it,” or- 
dered Durham. 

His heart had leaped, when he had 
thought over the officer’s word for a 
moment. The dull thumping might 
very well come from a man who was 
tied and unable to do anything but 
raise his heels and hit the floor. Per- 
haps he, Durham, had missed some hid- 
ing place in the house. 

They listened for several minutes, 
but nothing came to them. Durham 
was disappointed. “Are you sure you 
heard something?” he asked. 

“Sure. As plain as your nose.” 

Durham cupped his hands, and 
shouted. “Anybody here?” he yelled. 

As the echoes did away, and Dur- 
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ham strained his ears, he heard a dull, 
“thump (i ( 

It came from underneath him, but 
seemed far away. The sleuth went to 
the cellar, and shouted again. This 
time the noise could be placed. It came 
from the wall of the adjoining house. 

There was no connection between the 
_twin houses, save that of the thick wall. 

‘But Durham, very much excited now, 
went out and found that a cellar win- 
dow of the place next door had been 
forced and was open to the touch. He 
pushed it back, and let himself down 
into the cellar. 

The lights were off in the vacant 
structure, but Durham had a power- 
ful torch, and he threw this to right 

- and left as he advanced into the place. 

A bundle of rags in a corner of an 
empty coal bin caught Durham’s eye, 
and he hurried to it. Pushing back the 
coverings, the trussed body of a man 
showed in the light of Durham’s torch. 

With a cry of delight, Durham bent 
over his partner, Larry Sullivan. 

A leather gag was tightly jammed in 
the unhappy sleuth’s mouth, and 
though his blue eyes shone with 
thankfulness at sight of Durham, they 
were wan and full of pain. His hands 
were tied behind him, and his ankles 
were bound firmly together with knots 
that would never come loose. 

Durham snatched off the gag, and 
set about cutting the ropes which held 
Sullivan, a large, light-haired man. 

“It’s—it’s about time,” whispered the 
big sleuth. He grinned feebly up at 
Durham, but’made no attempt to rise. 

His muscles were asleep, his tongue 
was swollen and black from the gag. 
He was unable to move by himself. 
Durham set about massaging the stiff 
limbs. Sullivan’s eyes had heavy black 
circles under them, and he lay in a heap 
on the dirt floor. The thumps he had 
managed to make by striking his heels 
against the side of the coal bin, and 
the noises had been communicated to 
the next house through the interven- 
ing wall. 

Durham called the harness bull, who 
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was relieved to see a real man in place 
of a ghost. They took Sullivan from 
the cellar, and placed him on a couch 
in the house they had raided. Water 
and massaging of his limbs gradually ~ 
brought Larry Sullivan to the point 
where he could rest comfortably. The 
circulation was coming back into his 
limbs. 

There were other marks on the big, 
fair-haired sleuth, besides those of the 
cords. He was black and blue all over. 

“They beat the life out of me,” whis- 
pered Sullivan, grinning up at his 
young partner. “Boy, I thought you’d 
never come!” 

“Thank heaven I found you,” said 
Durham. “When you get well enough 
to talk, I want to know what the hell 
happened to you.” 

“I can talk now,” said Sullivan husk- 
ily. “I’ll tell you shortly. I came over 
on the train, and at North Philadelphia 
a tall, light-haired guy with watery 
blue eyes came down the aisle and put 
his hand on my shoulder. ‘The chief 
sent me to take you to the place where 
Johnny the Sack Lewis and his men 
are hiding out,’ says he. ‘I’m Detec- 
tive Williams. Glad to know you, De- 
tective Sullivan.’ ” 

“That must have been one of the 
birds we took to-night, with the 
women and the three members of the 
mob,” said: Durham. 

“Yeh. He fooled me, all right. I’d 
never seen him before, and I fell for 
the spiel, and got off with him. It was 
easy for him, then. He led me to a car, 
and we were driven off. They brought 
me to this place, and when they had me 
on the porch, the driver pulled up his 
cap and jerked out his rod, and turned 
out to be Johnny the Sack himself, I 
had been busy talking to this bird who 
had got me off the train, and, anyway, 
the Sack had kept his face away from 
me.” 

“But what the hell did they want?” 
asked Durham. “Why didn’t they let 
you have it?” 

“They wanted to find out what I 
knew about the hiding place of Mart 
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Morgan’s loot,” said Sullivan. “They 
took me into the cellar of the next 
house, tied me up, and started to mas- 
sage me. They beat me up, and worked 
on me for several hours. They thought 
I was lying when I said I didn’t know 
anything that would help them. You 
see, they figured that Morgan had let 
slide a few clues that would help them, 
who knew so much more than I did, to 
find the booty. 

“I knew they’d kill me sooner or 
later. If the loot was found and the 
fact came out in the papers, I would 
be done for. Or they might get tired 
of waiting for me to tell them what 
they thought I knew, and murder me 
in a fit of temper. 

“T figured and figured, even as they 
took turns working on me, how to get 
word to you. 

“Finally, I had an idea. It was a 
good one, too. It not only gave me a 
chance, but it stopped them beating me 
up. I told them that Morgan had let 
something loose, while he was in de- 
lirium in the hospital. Johnny the 
Sack Lewis looked like the best bet to 
me. When he was kicking me and ask- 
ing me what I knew about the treasure 
that the mob was sure Mort had hid- 
den, from them as well as from every- 
body else, I pretended to give in. 
~ “*You’ve got me, says I. ‘I'll tell 
you all I know. It hasn’t done us any 
good; but maybe it will you.’ 

“‘What is it?’ asked Lewis, eagerly. 

““T’ you know Dave the Hunch- 
back?’ I asked. 

“ ‘Naw,’ says Lewis. 

“*You can’t miss him,’ says I. ‘He’s 
very small, with a large lump on his 
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back, and with a white streak over his 
left temple. He— Aw, I won’t be a 
quitter !’ a 

“Lewis thought I was getting cold 
feet on my squeal, so he socked me a- 
couple of times, and I went on to de- 
scribe Dave the Hunchback. The Sack 
got more and more eager. He made me 
squeal—or so he thought. 

““You'll probably find this Dave the 
Hunchback at the Swan Hotel,’ says I. 
‘He’s a fence and he meets his custom- 
ers there from seven P. M. to ten P. 
M. If you find him, he can tell you 
where Mart Morgan’s secret hideout 
is. We just got the word from Mor- 
gan an hour or two before your false 
squeal came in from Philadelphia, and- 
were going to hunt him up when we'd 
collared you fellows.’” 

- “Boy,” said Durham, “that was a 
swell idea!” 

“Sure it was,’ admitted Sullivan. 
“And it worked, too. Johnny the Sack 
jazzed out that night, right over to the 
Swan Hotel, to look for Dave the 
Hunchback, and find out where Mart 
Morgan’s secret joint was., They knew 
it must be somewhere over here—or 
thought so, anyway, for Morgan made 
frequent trips here before we got him. 
Lewis intended kidnaping Dave the 
Hunchback and forcing him into a 
squeal. Of course there was no such 
person as Dave the Hunchback, -but 
Lewis went to the Swan Hotel and sat . 
around the lobby waiting for him. But 
you were there, as I hoped you would 
be, and you wouldi’t be my partner 
and as smart a dick as you are, if you 
hadn’t spotted Johnny the Sack Lewis 
and been led back to this joint.” 
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CHAPTER XXII 
In A Closet 


HEN Ben stood in-the mid- 
dle of the room talking to 
McReynolds and noticed the 
movement of the door in the 
left wall, he had no idea who 

was behind it. 

And when he stepped over to that 
door and opened it, he was more sur- 
prised than the man who was listening 
on the other side. 

Daniels, the missing chauffeur, had 
heard McReynolds’ protest, and so was 
prepared for the sight of Ben. His 
hand jerked from his coat pocket, 
clutching a large claspknife. A finger 
pressed a catch in the handle. A long 
shiny blade flashed. 

Daniels sprang forward. Obviously 
he intended to stab. 
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Ben recoiled, gasping: “For God’s 
sake—don’t do that!” 

It was an instinctive exclamation. 
Ben was unarmed. The glitter in 
Daniels’ eyes showed the man to be in 
deadly earnest. 

McReynolds called in startled tones: 
“Don’t do that in here!” 

Ben’s exclamation, McReynolds’ plea, 
had no effect on Daniels. He would 
have cut Ben down right there if pos- 
sible. Ben lunged backward, grabbed 
a chair, thrust it between himself and 
the leaping chauffeur. 

Daniels stumbled over the chair, and 
swore heartily as the sweep of his 
knife ripped the cloth of Ben’s coat 
sleeve instead of slashing through the 
flesh. : 

Daniels was as tall and heavy as 
Ben. In repose there must have been 
a disarming openness about his face. 
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Now, under the lash of emotion, it was 
distorted into a mask of passion, not 
pleasant to look at. He swept the chair 
aside with a crash and lunged after 
Ben. 

Searching Wildly for a weapon, Ben 
stumbled back against the hard edge 
of a small library table standing in the 
middle of the floor. He got the table 
between himself and Daniels just in 
time. 

McReynolds stood in his tracks, 
wringing his hands and pleading: 
“Not in here! Not in here!” 

“Shut up!” Daniels snarled out of the 
side of his mouth. He tried to get 
around the table at Ben. 

Ben had never been in such a dan- 
gerous corner before. Not even those 
moments in the old deserted house on 
the Indiana shore. 
etched on Daniels’ face. The gleaming 
sheen of the naked knife blade carried 
its own message of murder. 

Ben could have cried aloud for help, 
but knew it would do no good. Any 
outside help would arrive too late. He 
would only be wasting his breath. Life 
and death were in the scales, and it 
_ was only a matter of split seconds be- 
fore one would triumph. He could not 
get away. Before he could reach the 
door, wrench it open, and get Sences. 
Daniels would be on him. 

Daniels tried to get around the small 
library table at him. Ben darted Mc- 
Reynolds around in front of him. Mc- 
Reynolds ,cried out with terror, strug- 
gled to get free. Ben hurled him at 
Daniels’ legs. 

Daniels had to leap back to keep 
from tripping over the flying body. 

In that moment Ben saw a large vase 
standing on a bookcase. He leaped for 
it, seized the neck with both hands, and 
hurled it at Daniels. 

The chauffeur saw it coming and 
tried to dodge. He was too late. The 
vase struck a forearm heavily, and 
dropped to the floor, shattering there 
with a loud crash. It mush have hurt, 
from the bitter oath Daniels spat out. 

The fracas was one swift whirl of 


Cold murder was. 
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action and movement. Ben saw the 
flying vase had failed to stop Daniels. 
He saw a large framed oil painting 
hanging on the wall at the right of the 
bookcase. 

A hard yank brought the painting 
from its supports. Ben whirled, hoid- 
ing: the heavy frame in front of him 
like a crude medieval shield. 

Daniels slashed at him. By a dex- 
terous movement Ben moved the pic- 
ture. The knife blade slithered harm- 
lessly across the glass. 

He and Daniels glared at each other, 
their eyes not two feet apart. 


“You fool! You'll hang if you kill 
me!” Ben panted. 

“Tll cut your throat!” Daniels 
grated. 


Ben had been acting purely from self- 
preservation. Hot anger swept over 
him now. He kicked out under the 
edge of the picture. His shoe sole 
struck Daniels’ kneecap. 

The pain must have been terrific. 
Daniels recoiled, mouthing obscenity. 
“T’ll kili you!” he choked. “Damn 
you—I’ll kill you!” 

“Come on!” Ben invited through his 
teeth. “Kill me, you yellow-livered 
psalm-singer! If you can!” - 

He hurled the heavy picture at the 
other. The very bulk and weight sent 
it crashing through Daniels’ guarding 
arms. It threw the fellow back. As 
the frame dropped heavily down on the 
other’s feet, Ben struck savagely with 
a clenched fist. 

He missed the jaw; but his knuckles 
knocked Daniels’ nose out of shape. 
Blood began to flow. 

“Laugh that off!” Ben grated and 
struck again. He missed, and spun 
half around with the force of the blow. 

A sweep of the knife slashed the 
flesh of his left shoulder. Ben leaped 
back before a second try could be made. 
Red anger was spreading a haze before 
his eyes. Only a violent effort of will 


restrained him from leaping bare- 
handed against that naked steel blade. 

Daniels swiped at his injured nose 
with a hand, spreading a red smear. 
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across its back; and when he shook his 
head just after, red drops patted down 
on the carpet. 

McReynolds had scrambled to his 
feet. His face was grey with fright. 
Some remaining glimmer of sense, or 
the cunning of the cornered rat, sent 
him to the table. He jerked open a 
drawer, snatched out a shiny-barreled 
revolver. 

“Stop!” he screamed. “Both of you! 
Pll shoot! Ill shoot!” 

The words cut through Daniels’ reck- 
less anger. He saw the revolver, 
- swerved to grasp it. “Give it to me!” 
he panted. 

McReynolds dodged, covered him 
with the weapon. 

“Tl shoot you too, damn you!” he 
sobbed, and in the mad fury of the 
scene there was nothing unreal about 
such words coming from the lips of a 
staid, respectable, baby-faced student 
of Egyptology. 

Something told Ben that McRey- 
- nolds would shoot too. The knowledge 
seemed to percolate through Daniels’ 
anger at the same time. He stopped in 
his tracks and stood sullenly. 

“Put that rod up!” he ordered. 

McReynolds moved it with unsteady 
jerks between Daniels and Ben, cover- 
ing them both. 

“I will not put it up!” he refused. 
“Do you want everyone in the apart- 
ment down around our ears?” 

“No!” Daniels panted. “But I want 
to stop his mouth. You fool! Do you 
know where we are now? If he gets 
away with his story, we'll both be ar- 
rested. Every cop and dick in Chicago 
will be after us. And if we get out of 
the city they’ll have the whole country 
on our heels. They’ve got our names 
and our descriptions! We won’t have 
a chance.” 

“He won't get away,’ McReynolds 
gulped. “But be quiet! Do you hear? 
Be quiet!” 

“All right; but do something!” 

“T am doing something,” McReynolds 
insisted. He was between them and the 
door. He backed to the door, and 
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reached in his pocket and took out a 
key and locked the door with a fum- 
bling movement. “There,” he gulped. 
“He can’t get out now. Put that knife 
away!” 

A measure of sanity had returned to 
Daniels. He relaxed. The hand hoild- 


‘ing the knife dropped to his side. 


Slowly he snubbed the blade in and — 
pocketed the weapon. And then drew 
out a handkerchief and wiped at the 
blood that was streaming from his nose. 

Ben had been standing warily in his 
tracks. He recognized in McReynolds’ 
manner the unreliable edge of hysteria. 
The man was apt to shoot at the slight- 
est movement. It would be foolish to 
make that movement. Better to stand 
and argue, and see what the future 
would bring, than risk quick death by 
arash act. So he stood silently, warily, 
watching McReynolds and Daniels. 

McReynolds waved the gun at him. 
“Put up your hands!” he ordered 
hoarsely. 

Slowly Ben elevated his hands. He 
made the mental reservation that if 
Daniels went for his knife again, he’d 
fight to the last moment. Hatred for 
the chauffeur still filled him with diz- 
zying force. McReynolds was a natur- 
al phenomenon, swayed by the emotions 
of the moment; but Daniels had acted 
in a cold-blooded manner. Ben was 
certain the man would be capable of 
killing ruthlessly for the mere pleasure 
of it, 

“What are you going to do about 
him?” Daniels asked McReynolds, as 
he dabbed at his nose with the white 
handkerchief. 

“Tie him up! 
mouth!” 

“Suppose he gets away?” 

“He won’t.” 

Ben spoke to them as coolly as pos- 
sible. “You fools! You don’t think I 
came in here like this without telling 
someone where I was going, do you?” — 

“Did you?” Daniels glared. 

“Keep me here and find out!” Ben 
invited. “And don’t forget that a live 
body will be worth more to you than 


Put a gag in his 
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a dead one when you're arrested.” 


Daniels greeted that statement with , 


an oath. McReynolds nodded, how- 
ever. “He is right,” he commented ner- 
vously. “We—we must not do any- 
thing to him—until we see whether he 
is telling the truth or not.” 

“T think he’s lying!” Daniels grunted 
angrily. 

“I hope he is,’ ’ McReynolds said fer- 
vently. Confidence was coming back to 
the little man now. He stepped away 
from the door, keeping the gun trained 
steadily on Ben, and ordered threaten- 
ingly: “Go in the other room. Right 
through the door that you opened just 
now.” 

Ben obeyed. 

else to do. 

The room was a bedroom. He stopped 
at the foot of a polished four-poster 
bed and lowered his hands. Then 
raised them again as McReynolds fol- 
lowed him and ordered harshly: “Put 
your hands up again and keep them 
there!” 

Daniels came in also, still mopping 
at his broken nose. McReynolds kept 
Ben covered with the revolver while 
Daniels ripped two sheets in strips. 
With the strips Daniels bound Ben’s 
wrists behind him. Tied his elbows 
too, jerking the thongs so tightly that 
the strained muscles hurt. Daniels 
then tied his ankles together, and his 
knees; and finally pushed him roughly 
back on the bed. 

The two men stood by the side of 
the bed and hurled a succession of 
questions at him. 

To all the questions Ben remained 
silent. Every incriminating answer 
they dragged from him would only in- 
flame them that much more. 

Failing to get any satisfaction they 
gagged him thoroughly. Daniels 
picked him up, carried him to a clothes 
closet, and thrust him inside with as 
little concern as he would have shown 
a bag of meal. The door closed with 
a slam. Ben heard the grate of a key 
in the lock, and then steps departing 
from the room. 


There was nothing 
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CHAPTER XXIII 
The Janitors Wife 


ITCH blackness, heavy stillness 

surrounded him. He was half ly- 
ing, half sitting in a decidedly uncom- 
fortable position. No matter how. he 
moved he was cramped. The space 
was not large enough. The strained 
muscles of his arms were already ach- 
ing. When he tried to find a comfort- 
able position and failed, he added that 
score to the heavy debt already stand- 
ing against Daniels’ name. 

Ben refused to allow his mind to 
dissolve into a welter of chaotic 
thoughts. He resigned himself to the 
discomfort and even pain, and began 
to consider this new development. The 
last man in the world he had expected 
to find in McReynolds’ apartment was 
Daniels. Thé discovery was the miss- 
ing link that definitely tied the plump 
little dilettante of Egyptology into 
the amazing web of crime. Of course, 
McReynolds had been under suspicion, 
but now he was definitely implicated. 
And that raised still more questions. 

How was McReynolds implicated? 
And to what extent? What lay behind 
the personality of this man whose 
whole life had been blameless, as far 
as the police could ascertain. What 
had tempted him to deviate from the 
straight and narrow? 

Could McReynolds, Ben wondered, 
be so obsessed with matters pertaining 
to ancient Egypt, to which he had ap- 
parently devoted his mature years, 
that he was willing to become a crim- 
inal to obtain possession of the authen- 
tic mummy of Nefertis, the long-dead 
princess of old Egypt? 

It seemed logical, but only for a mo- 


ment. McReynolds was not a rich man, 


although he apparently had money 
enough to satisfy the everyday neces- 
sities of life. He simply did not have 
the money or the personality to weld 
together an organization such as had 
evidently been committed to the mum- 
my and the murders. By no stretch of 


the imagination could McReynolds’ 
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passion for Egyptology be widened to 
include Daniels, or Eddie Collins, the 
released jewel crook. Men like that 
only committed crimes for a monetary 
gain. 

The actions of McReynolds and 
Daniels showed that they had a great 
guilt on their minds. The trail ran 
red hot to their door, and from there 
wandered off into a confused maze of 
distorted and unrelated facts. As Sam 
Adams had said the evening before, 
the more details he brought to mind 
the more bewildered he became. What 
part had Eddie Collins played in the 
matter? 5a 

And what part had McReynolds 
played? 

He had been present at Professor 
Craigwright’s house, but only as a re- 
spected guest. Every moment the man 
had been in sight of the other guests. 
He had made no effort to leave them. 
How could he have had anything to do 
with the murders?) And if McReynolds 
was now definitely linked up with the 
matter, how many of the other guests 
were also connected with it? Every 
one of them had seemed ultra-respect- 
able. But then, so had McReynolds. 

And there was still the unexplained 
death of McAlister in Cairo. Had it 
been an accident, or was it related in 
some way to this strange chain of hap- 
penings that had taken place in Chi- 
cago? 

The ache in Ben’s arms and legs 
grew to sharp pain. No amount of 
shifting could find a comfortable po- 
sition to ease the strain. After a time 
numbness set in. 

Long hours passed. Ben was wear- 
ing a luminous wrist watch, but it was 
behind him and he could not mark the 
passage of time. After the numbness 
stole through his arm muscles lethargy 
of a sort enveloped his whole body. 

Frantic efforts at first had convinced 
him it was utterly impossible to free 


himself from his bonds. He was a pris-' 


oner there to wait the will of McRey- 
nolds and Daniels; and from words 
- they had uttered as they bound him, 
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it was easy enough to guess what the 
end would be when they returned. 
McReynolds’ subduing of Daniels with 
the revolver had not been from any 
motive of kindness. The man had 
merely been afraid that murder on the 
spot was certain to be found out. So 
they were holding him until a more 
propitious time. The end would be 
murder, of that Ben was certain. 

Long hours. How long they were 
only Ben would never know. He dozed 
for awhile, or perhaps it was merely 
the numbness weakening his brain. 

He came to with a start. A door 
had closed in the apartment. He heard 
steps; then voices. A little later the 
steps came to the door of the closet; 
a key grated in the loc!: and the door 
opened. Daniels looked in at him, and 
scowled unpleasantly. 

“Rest easy,” Daniels advised sourly. 
“Yl attend to you later on.” 

Ben was not able to answer because 
of the gag in his mouth. By now he 
felt like an inert lump of flesh, and 
did not care greatly what happened. 
He knew in a vague way that if he was 
not killed there was danger of death 
from the terrible numbness that en- 
veloped his body. He closed his eyes 
that he might not see Daniels’ face. 

A moment later a door slammed 
again and the key turned in the lock. 
Shortly after that the apartment fell 
silent. It was hard to tell whether 
anyone was in it or not. That didn’t 
greatly matter either. 

Ben wondered dully whether his ab- 
sence would be noticed; and whether 
Sam Adams would institute a search 
for him. Probably not. 

Long hours dragged past again. 
Suddenly, through the blackness and 
the stillness enveloping him, Ben fan- 
cied that he heard a noise in the bed- 
room beyord the closet door. Z 

A moment later he heard the muffied 
ringing of a telephone bell. It was 
not answered. Again and again the 
bell rang. By the fact that it was not 


answered Ben knew that the apartment _ 


was empty. 
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Presently the telephone quieted. 
Deep silence fell again, only to be bro- 
ken by that curious noise he had heard 
on the other side of the door. 

Suddenly he came alert. A key was 
being inserted in the door lock. Cau- 
tiously it turned. The door opened. 
A flood of electric light burst in. 

His dazzled eyes made out vaguely 
the form of a woman. She uttered a 
stifled scream of terror at sight of him 
and then retreated into the room. Ben 
made choked noises down in his throat 
behind the gag, and prayed to Heaven 
that she would not flee and leave him 

alone. 

She had left the door open. His 
eyes were getting accustomed to the 
light. He made out her figure in the 
middle of the room, staring at him with 
wide, terror-stricken eyes. She was 
large, fat, blowsy, with blond bobbed 
hair and heavily rouged lips. Either 
terror rendered her incapable of move- 
ment, or the noises he was making in 
his throat caught her attention and re- 
assured her. She stood there, staring. 

Convinced that he was not a corpse, 
she came uncertainly back. 

“Who—who are you?” she stam- 
mered. Whatcha doing in there?” 

Ben could not answer of course, but 
he made more noises behind the gag, 
and twisted his head and tried to speak 
through his eyes. 

* “You're all tied up!” ‘lie babbled. 

Ben nodded. He wanted to beg her 
to untie him. It was agony to think 
that she might go away and leave him. 

Indecision struggled across her 
blowsy face. Then she observed doubt- 
fully: “I don’t know what it’s all about, 
but I don’t guess no one belongs in a 
place like that. Here, I'll let you loose.” 

She got heavily down on her knees 
in the doorway, and with blunt fingers 
untied the knots at his legs and knees. 
As she loosened them his legs were 
free; but still he was helpless, incapa- 
ble of motion because of that terrible 
numbness which had swept over him. 

She took the gag out of his mouth 
“next. “What’s it all about?” she asked. 
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Ben’s jaw was so stiff he could hard- 
ly articulate words. His throat was 
dry and inflamed also, but he managed 
to wrench out hoarsely with an effort: 
“Pull me out on the floor and untie 
my arms! I can’t move!” 

She was a large woman and not lack- 
ing in strength. Getting heavily to her 
feet, she caught his shoulders and 
dragged him out into the room. And 
there he lay flat on the floor, face down, 
while she unfastened the bonds around 
his elbows and wrists. The arms, 
when they were released, flopped help- 
lessly to the floor like bits of wood. 
He had no control over them, there was 
no feeling. 

“They’re numb!” fie gasped. 
use them!” 

“Let me put you on the bed, mister. 
With some degree of effort she got 
him off the floor and laid him on the 
bed, 

“Who are you?” Ben queried. 

She hesitated. Her face flushed 
slightly. She looked guilty. 

“T’m the janitor’s wife,” she told him. 

In her blowsy face Ben read a likely 
explanation for her presence. McRey- 
nolds and Daniels were gone. She had 
thought the apartment empty, and 
probably with a skeleton key had 
slipped in to look around, perhaps to 
pilfer something. That was the one 
weak link McReynolds had overlooked 
—the chance that his apartment might 
be entered while he was away. 

“Who are you?” she asked in turn. 

“It doesn’t matter. Go to the ’phone, 
call detective headquarters, give them 
this address and the number of this 
apartment. Tell them to send men here 
at once.’ 

Her appearance of guilt deepened. 

“There ain’t any need to do that, is 
there, mister?” she faltered. “I—I was 
passing in the hall and heard a noise 
in here and just stepped in to see if 
everything was all right.” 

“T’m not thinking about you. 
myself.” 

The telephone rang suddenly. She 
started nervously. 


“T can’t 
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It’s 
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“Answer it,” Ben ordered. 

“Tq rather not, mister. You see, 
stric’ly- speaking, I ain’t supposed to 
be in here. If I answer the ’phone, 

Mr. McReynolds is liable to find it 
out an’ complain to the management; 
an’ then maybe me an’ my husban’ will 
get fired. . Jobs ain’t so plentiful now 
either.” 

“You won’t lose your job,” Ben as- 
sured her. 

“IT don’t know about that, mister. 
Maybe I’ll lose my job over this.” 

“Of course you won’t. Do you know 
where McReynolds is?” 

She shook her head. “No. I saw 
him an’ another gentleman go out this 

afternoon but they didn’t say anything 
to me.” 

The first tingling of returning blood 
was beginning to make itself felt. As 
- the seconds passed the feeling grew 
worse. Finally it mounted almost to 
agony. At his direction the woman 
rubbed his arms with her strong hands. 

“What time is it?” he asked present: 

ly. 
“It’s after seven, mister.” 
Presently Ben was able to move his 
arms slightly, and then to sit up in 
bed. Finally stood up, and began to 
swing them, feeling better as life 
flowed back. 


‘The telephone rang again. This time - 


Ben went into the next room and an- 
swered it himself. 

A voice that he did not recognize 
asked: “Is that you, McReynolds?” 

Ben answered that it was, trying to 
disguise his voice as much as possible. 

The stranger informed him plaintive- 
ly: “I’ve been trying to get you for two 
hours. Where’ve you been?” 

“Out,” Ben told him. 

“This is Morton. Meet me at the 


Garden Court Club at nine o’clock, will 
you? I got something to talk over.” 
“Sure,” Ben agreed quickly. 
will you be?” 
“T’ll have a table back in a corner 
somewhere. Ask for Jenks. That’s the 
it? 


“Where 


name I'll Got 


_ J-e-n-k-s. 


give. 
Jenks.” 


Jenks. 
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“T got it,” Ben assented. 

“All right. And say, any word from 
the. Big Squeeze?” 

“No,” said Ben gruffly. He hung up, 
wondering greatly and feeling not a 
little elated. The Garden Court Club 
he knew well. It was a night club of 
rather unsavory repute, frequented by 
the various types that linger on the 
borderland of respectability. 

There still remained the matter of 
calling Sam Adams. Ben hardly hoped 
to find him in his office, and he did 
not. Sam Adams had gone home. Ben 
*phoned the house, and got him, 

He told Sam what had happened. 

“I was wondering all day what had 
happened to you,” Sam said at the end. 
“T called your office and they said you 
were out; didn’t know where you were. 
I wasn’t sure but what they hadn’t got 
you. I guess you don’t know they got. 
Miss Craigwright, do you?” 

“What’s that?” Ben almost shouted. 

“They got Miss Craigwright.” 

“You mean—you mean they—shot 


her?” 


“No,” Sam said. “Or if they did, 
they did it mighty quiet. But she went 
out and disappeared, Her father hasn’t 
any idea where she could have gone, 
and from what I know of the young 
lady, something must have happened | 
to her. She was to call me this after- 
noon and didn’t.” 

Ben almost groaned aloud. Nevis! 
Why did it have to happen to her? 

Ben had not told Sam of the tele- 
phone call he had answered. He spoke 
of it now, and of the engagement he 
had made to meet the unknown Mr. 
Jenks at nine o’clock. “If we can get 


him,” he told Sam earnestly, we’ll 


probably have one of them. He may 
know where Miss Craigwright is.” 
“¥’ll send McKenna and King around 
to you,” Sam declared instantly. “The 
three of you can bring the fellow in. 
And say, on second thought I’l] send 
two more men along. They can stay 
there in the apartment and nab Mc- 
Reynolds and Daniels if they show up.” 
“Fine!” said Ben heartily. 
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The janitor’s wife was waiting in the 
living room when Ben arrived with 
McKenna and King and the two other 
detectives. The two detectives sta- 
tioned themselves in the bedroom and 
Ben went away with McKenna and 
King. As they rode toward the Loop 
he told them what had happened. 

“So McReynolds is a crook, eh?” 
McKenna grumbled. “I didn’t like 
that fellow the other night at Craig- 
wright’s house. I remember how loud 
he was talkin’, like he owned the 
place.” McKenna hesitated and then 
added: “You didn’t see any ghosts, did 
you?” 

“Not to-day,” Ben grinned. “There 
was nothing ghostlike about McRey- 
nolds and the chauffeur. Let’s find a 
restaurant before we do anything else. 
I’m starving.” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
Garden Court Club 


HERE was nothing about the en- 

trance to the Garden Court Club 
to indicate what manner of business 
lay beyond. One saw a single light 
over a double doorway that was flanked 
with potted evergreens, and beyond the 
door a long hall whose walls were plas- 
tered in heavy Moorish style. 

Ben and McKenna and King had 
stopped at a small restaurant to allow 
Ben to eat something. They reached 
the Garden Court Club at a few min- 
utes past nine and parked the police 
car several doors down the street. 

Ben went in first, alone. McKenna 
and King were to follow. It was better 
- that way, they decided, for there was no 
telling who might be present to recog- 
nize McKenna and King as detectives, 
Such a happening aight well endanger 
any chance of deriving benefit from 
the meeting with the unknown Jenks. 

Not one of the three had any idea 
who Jenks might be. 
plan to go in en the spur of the mo- 
ment and find out what he could. So 
he walked under the entrance light, 
down the long hall, and came to an in- 


? 


It was Ben’s, 
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ner pair of doors, before which stood © 
a tall, broad-shouldered individual 
whose left ear was crumbled and dis- 
torted from ring battles. Ben had been 
here once before. This man had been 
pointed out to him. It was Eddy, the 
bouncer. 

Eddy surveyed him sharply. Ben 
nodded coolly and walked on in. 

Although it was yet early in the 
evening only a third of the tables were 
filled. A jazz orchestra was playing 
raucous music to which seven or eight 
couples were dancing. The head 
waiter came forward to meet him. 

Ben said casually: “I have an ap- 
pointment with a friend here at nine 
o’clock. A Mr. Jenks. Is he here?” 

The head waiter shook his head with- 
out interest. “Jenks?” he said indif- 
ferently. “Sure you got the name 
right ?” 

“Sure,” said Ben. “He told me he’d 
have a table over in a corner where we 
could talk quietly.” He winked slight- 
ly. 

The wink or his manner did the 
trick. The head waiter said doubt- 
fully: “You don’t look like the man he 
told me he was expecting. But I guess 
it’s all right. This way, please.” 

They threaded a way across the large 
room, skirted the edge of the dance 
floor and went to a far corner. There, 
partially screened by a potted plant 
and a pillar, was a table at which one 
man was seated, toying with a sand- 
wich and sipping from a glass in which 
ice tinkled. § | : 

The head waiter indicated this table 
and left, Ben stepped forward alone. 

He knew, at first sight that he had 
never seen this man before. He was 
a short dark-featured person with a 
wide face and mouth, and well-bar- 
bered, blue-black jowls. Ben smiled 
and spoke easily. “Are you Mr. 
Jenks?” 

The other scowled at him. 
are you?” he asked bluntly. 

Ben lowered his voice. “I’m from 
McReynolds. He couldn’t come. He 
asked me-to keep his appointment.” 


i 


“Who 


The other’s face remained blank. 
“Who’s McReynolds? And who are 
you?” he asked truculently. “I never 
saw you before.” 

Ben did some swift thinking in the 
moment that followed the stranger’s 
words. He was groping blindly in the 
darkness of ignorance, and might easi- 
ly make a false move. If this was 
Jenks, the man would naturally be on 
his guard if there was anything crooked 
about him. Ben made a blind stab at 
an answer and hoped it would be right, 
as he did so. 

“Don’t suppose you ever did see me 
before,” he told the other smilingly. 
“I never saw you either. But we both 
know McReynolds. Isn’t that enough? 
You called McReynolds up a little 
after seven and told him to be here 
about nine. I was in his apartment at 

the time. Something else came up a 
little later and he had to leave in a 
hurry, so he asked me to come here in 

He said I would probably 


“You were in his apartment, eh? 
Who else was there?” 

“Daniels,” Ben <aid promptly. “At 
least—that’s what he’s calling himself 
now.” He smiled knowingly. 

The scowl left the other’s face but 
he still looked slightly suspicious. 
“Got anything to show me?” he 
grunted. , 

Ben hadn’t the slightest idea what 
reply to make to that. Anything to 
show the fellow? What could he have 
to show him? What was McReynolds 
supposed to have? 

He didn’t know, so he did the next 
best thing, tried to bluff it through. 
“I left it at McReynolds’,” he said. 
“What have you got to show me?” 

For a moment it looked as though he 
had said the wrong thing. The scowl 
came back to the dark features. Then 
the man grunted: “Sit down. I guess 
you're all right.” 
~ “Sure, I’m all right,” Ben said, slip- 
ping into a chair. “What would I be 
doing here if I wasn’t, Morton?” He 


added the last casually, as though the 
_ Clues 2 
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man’s real name was very familiar to 
him. 

The man called himself Jenks, and 
whose real name was Morton, shot him 
a quick look and then nodded. “Yeah,” 
he said again, “I guess you're all right. 
But I wish McReynolds had come. 
There’s a fellow due here this evening 
I want him to talk to.” 

Ben raised his eyebrows. “Why 
didn’t you bring your man to the apart- 
ment?” : 

“Say, I’m not that big a fool,” Mor- 
ton said harshly. “Bring him to the 
apartment—and then get hell from Mc- 
Reynolds and the Big Squeeze too? 
Not me!” 

Ben’s pulse ticked a little faster. 
The Big Squeeze? That was news! 
So there was someone behind McRey- 
nolds? Someone over him? The Big 
Squeeze! It sounded like the head of 
agang. But what gang? 

He was so busy speculating on this 
new thought that he did not notice 
when Morton asked: “Going to have 
something to drink?” 

When Ben did not answer Morton 
repeated the question. “Sure,” said 
Ben hastily. “Order me what you’ve 


.got there. It looks good.” 


“It is good,” Morton agreed. He 
snapped his fingers and summoned the 
waiter, and gave him a curt order. And 
when the waiter had gone Morton 
dropped a hand into his pocket and 
brought it out again. Between his 
fingers was a small green scarab, shin- 
ing dully in the reflected light. 

A green scarab! Another one! Ex- 
actly like the one that had been found 
at the foot of Daniels’ bed, and the 
one that had been in the possession of 
Ahmed, the Egyptian, and the one that 
had been taken from Eddie Collins, the 
jewel thief. All exactly alike. All 
appearing ut some moment or place 
that was highly suspicious. What was 
the meaning of the scarabs? What 
were they for? 

Morton laid his on the table and 
toyed with it. His eyes rested steadily 


on Ben. “Funny you forgot yours!” 
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Ben realized that he was supposed 
to be carrying one also. That was news. 


A sudden light began to break on the 


matter. He was supposed to carry one, 
and McReynolds and Daniels had evi- 
dently each had one. Like a further 
clear light the meaning broke over him. 
It was a mark of identification! Men 
who did not know each other carried 
them as lodge members wear badges. 

It opened up new vistas. A group 
of men, an organization so large that 
all its members did not know each 
other, was a formidable thing indeed. 
If such was a fact it explained in a 
measure how such a thing as the dis- 
appearance of the mummy and the mur- 
ders could have been planned and ex- 
ecuted. 

But the Big Squeeze! Who was he? 
Not McReynolds. Not Daniels. Cer- 
tainly neither of the two men who had 
attacked him out in the sand dunes. 

Ben’s back was to the main body of 
the large room. He shifted his chair 
slightly so he could view the room, and 
was just in time to note the entrance 
of McKenna and King, walking stolid- 
ly behind the head waiter. They were 
seated some few tables away, at the 
edge of the dance floor. McKenna’s 
back was toward Ben. King sat on the 
other side of the table, where his eyes 
could rest on Ben and Morton. As 
King sat down his eyes met Ben’s for 
a fleeting moment, but no expression 
came over his face. 

Ben looked back at Morton. With 
a nod at the scarab he said indifferent- 
ly: “Those things are hard to keep. 
I’ve lost two already.” 

Morton nodded. “They are,” he ad- 
mitted. “I’ve dropped this once or 
twice but I’ve always found it. Not 
that it matters. No one would know 
what it was if they found it.” 

“No,” said Ben, “they wouldn’t.” 

Ben was tense, on edge. He hoped 
it didn’t show on his face. He felt he 
was on the verge of great discoveries, 
and wasn’t exactly certain what to do 
next. 
the disappearance of the mummy and 


This man knew something of . 
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the murders, he felt certain, but how 
was he to get the information? Mor- 
ton had done nothing to warrant ar- 
rest. If arrested, he would probably 
relapse into silence and admit nothing. 

Morton drew out a watch and glanced 
at it. “About time that fellow showed 
up,” he commented. “I told him nine 
o’clock.” 

“Who is he?” 

“Maybe you know him. His name — 
is Barr. He’s been in St. Louis doing 
some work.” 

Ben’s drink came. He took a few sips 
and liked it. Over the rim of his glass 
he sent a quick glance at the table 
where McKenna and King were sitting. 
King was not looking at him at the 
moment. McKenna’s broad back 
seemed indifferent. Ben hoped that if 
he needed them they would be ready. 
And this Barr. Who was he? What 
was going to happen when he showed 
up? 

Ben had not long to wait for the an- — 
swer to that last. Some three minutcs 
later steps sounded behind him. Mor- 
ton got to his feet. “Hello,” he re- 
marked to someone behind Ben. 
“You're late.” 

Ben turned his head, saw a tall, lean, 
cadaverous individual standing behind 
him, staring down at him intently. — 

“Say,” said Morton to Ben, “I didn’t 
get your name.” == 

“Kelly,” Ben told him, taking the 
first name that popped to mind. 

Morton nodded. “Kelly, this is Barr,” 
he said with a wave of his hand. 

And as Ben stood up and shook with 
the cadaverous individual, Morton ex- 
plained: “McReynolds couldn’t get 
here, Barr. He didn’t know what was 
up, so he sent Kelly to see.” 

“Where is McReynolds?” Barr asked 
colorlessly, pulling the third chair out 
and sitting down. 

Ben sat down also. “Something 
came up,” he explained. “TI don’t know 
what it was. McReynolds had to hurry 
away. I don’t think he knew what this 
appointment was about. He asked me 
to keep it for him, and see.” 
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“That's interesting,” said Barr. His 
voice was low, even, and his face ab- 
solutely without expression. His eye- 
brows were bushy, and his nose was 
long and hooked; there was a searching 
stare about his eyes that was a trifle 
disconcerting. 

“What,” Barr asked after a moment, 
his eyes resting on Ben, “is the busi- 
ness that called McReynolds away?” 

Ben shrugged. “Search me.” 

Barr fumbled in a coat pocket. “Most 
interesting,” he remarked colorlessly. 
“You may be interested to know that 
just before I left my hotel I received 
a ’phone message. It said that there 
was to be a meeting to-night. Some- 
thing important. I replied that I was 
to meet McReynolds at nine o’clock. 
And I was told that that was _impos- 
sible. McReynolds had been with the 
man calling me since five o’clock, and 
was going to be with him the rest of 
the evening. I was asked to come here 
and get you, Morton, and the two of 
us were to go on to the meeting. 
McReynolds didn’t know you were to 
meet him here to-night.” 

Morton’s face reddened, 
that?” he demanded. 

“Ves, ”» 

“I called McReynolds at his eark 
ment a little after seven, and talked 
with him,” Morton insisted. 

“You couldn’t have,” said Barr in a 
flat voice. McReynolds hasn’t been at 
his apartment all evening,” 

With startling suddenness, a tension 
fell over the table. The eyes of the 
two men riveted on Ben. 


“Sure about 


Ben realized that his little game was 


up. Flaming suspicions covered the 
faces of the two men who were staring 
at him. 

Morton leaned forward. “You told 
me McReynolds was in his apartment 
when I called!” he said roughly. 

“That’s what I said,” Ben nodded. 
“Don’t you believe me?” 

Morton hesitated. His eyes sought 
Barr's. “Sure you couldn’t be wrong?” 

“Of course not. I know the man I 
was talking to. I’ve spoken to him 
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enough over the telephone. If he said 
McReynolds was with him—the man 
was.” 

“Then you lied to me!” Morton ac- 
cused Ben thickly. 
Ben shrugged. 
hard thing to say.” 

“The hell it is! You had me fooled 
for a minute. I see through you now. 
You weren’t carrying a scarab with you, 
and you handed me a pretty line.” 
The dark face was scowling in grow- 
ing anger; Morton’s voice was rising. 


“That’s a pretty 


Barr cut in. “What have you told 
him?” 
“Nothing,” said Morton sullenly. 


“Gentlemer.” Ben insisted, “there’s 
a mistake somewhere. If you'll listen 
to me I think I can convince you every- 
thing’s all right.” 

Barr’s hand came out of = coat 
pocket. For a brief instant the ugly 
shape of a small automatic was visible, 
nestling in one large palm. It dropped 
below the level of the table until only 
the muzzle was resting on the edge, 
where his other hand covered it. 

“Now,” he said warningly, “just sit 
there quiet and easy. Don’t make a 
move or this thing’s liable to go off.” 

The plant and the pillar that con- 
cealed them from the rest of the room 
now hid Barr’s movements. Ben sat 
very still. 


CHAPTER XXV 
Four Guns 


OR a moment all three men sat 
motionless. Ben’s mind worked 
furiously. Once again the fact. was 
hammered home that he was dealing 
with desperate men; that gun muzzle 


~ in Barr’s hand was not reassuring. It 


was not pleasant to think that if he 
moved for assistance it was apt to go 
off. 

He wanted to turn his head, get into 
communication with McKenna and 
King. But Barr’s eyes were boring 
into him steadily, Morton’s hand had 
dropped to a pocket; it was easy to 
imagine that he was grasping a gun 
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also, ready to use it if the need arose. 

So Ben sat there and eyed them, and 
waited for the next move. 

“What’s your real name?” asked Bare 
thickly. 

Ben smiled at him. “Write your own 
ticket on that.” 

“All right,” \said Barr, “I will.” 
There was that in his manner that was 
not reassuring. 

“You both are acting like damn 
fools,” Ben told them casually. “What 
‘do you think you’re going to do?” 

“My car’s outside,” Morton said in a 
low voice to Barr. 

Barr nodded silently. 

Ben turned his head then looked 
casually toward the other table. Mc- 
Kenna’s back was still toward him, and 
King was looking at the dance floor. 
Morton spoke. Ben had to look back at 
him. 

Morton said evenly: “We’re going 
to walk out the front door. All three 
of us. Barr will go first, and then you, 
and I’ll come behind you. I’ve got a 
red in my pocket. One funny move 
out of you—and curtain. Get me?” 
The blue-black jowls of the man were 
clenched until ridges of muscle stood 
out in his cheeks. The pupils of his 
eyes were mere pinpoints. 

Barr pushed back his chair and stood 
up, sliding his automatic into a coat 
pocket and keeping his hand on it. 
Morton stood up also, and tossed a ten- 
dollar bill on the table. 

“Come on,” he ordered abruptly. 

Ben wondered what the chances were 
for making a break or crying out. Then 
he dismissed the thought. Better go 
with them and trust to the breaks, and 
to McKenna and King. 

King saw them going. Ben’s eyes 
met his briefly. Ben lowered an eye- 
lid, jerked his head slightly. With an 
imperceptible nod King signaled that 
he had caught it. 

But had he? Ben wondered rather 
desperately as he walked out to the 
entrance hallway. McKenna and King 
could hardly know that he was leaving 
under compulsion. They might follow, 


broke out in an oath. 
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but would they be in time? He wanted 
greatly to look around and see what 
the detectives were doing, and then de- 
cided against it. 

They passed through the front door 
to the sidewalk. 

“This way,’ Barr grunted. He 
turned to the left. They walked half 
a block and stopped beside a green se- 
dan at a muttered word from Norton. 

“Get in,” the man ordered Ben 
gruffly. 

“Where?” Ben asked, sparring for 
time. “Front or back?” 

“Front.” 

“Now listen,” Ben ee in a con- 
ciliatory tone, “Be ‘reasonable about 
this. Would I have showed up if I 
wasn’t all right? Why, say, how did I 
know. .. .” 

Here in the open where no one could 
observe him, Morton’s ugly temper 
“I don’t give a 
damn how you~ knew anything!” he 
grated. “I’m going to find out about 
you damn’ quick! If you’re all pee es 
okay! If you’re not. Se 

“What?” 

“Never mind!” The tone it was 
spoken in was not reassuring. 

Ben turned his head slightly, made 

out two figures following along the 
sidewalk. McKenna and King. The 
street along here was not very well 
lighted, but he was certain it was they. 
He decided to stay on the sidewalk by 
hook or crook until the detectives 
reached the spot. 
- “T don’t want to go with you two,” 
Ben objected. “Looks to me like 
you're figuring on taking me for a 
ride.” : 

“Get in!” Morton ordered angrily. 

McKenna and King were nearer now. 
If he could only shout at them, tell 
them to hurry up. He’d probably be 
shot and left there on the sidewalk. 
If they'd only hurry. 

Barr saw the two men coming. 
“Easy,” he warned under his breath. 

“Knock this bird on the head!” Mor- 
ton grated. 

“Wait till these fellows get past.” 

~\ 
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“All right. But one smack out of 
you as they go by,” Morton snarled at 
Ben, “and Pil let you have it-in the 
guts, so help me! Understand?” 

“Yes,” Ben retorted. He was taut 
with tension. What was going to hap- 
pen? 

Plenty happened, and quickly once 
it started. They were standing there, 
three men apparently engaged in 
friendly conversation, when McKenna 
and King reached them. Ben saw that 
each detective had his right hand in 
his coat pocket. He suspected that 
they, too, were holding guns. The pos- 
sibilities were staggering. Four armed 
men. What would happen? 

Instead of passing, as Morton and 
Barr were expecting, the two detectives 
stopped. “Got a match?” King asked 
casually. 

“No,” said Morton gruffly. 

Barr did not answer. 

Ben spoke, and he wondered if his 
voice sounded as dry and strained as 
it felt. “No,” he said, “I can’t give you 
~amatch. I’m being taken for a ride.” 

“Yeah?” grunted McKenna. “Well, 
hands up, all three of you!” 

McKenna’s hand came out of his 
pocket clutching a service revolver. 
Barr shot through his coat pocket. 
King staggered; his revolver roared, 
once, twice. i 

A gurgling sound bubbled from 
Barr’s throat. His knees buckled. He 
dropped suddenly. 

And at the same time the revolver 
_ tumbled from King’s fingers and he, 
too, collapsed. 

Ben hooked a blow at Morton’s jaw. 
The fellow staggered, shooting through 
his coat at McKenna. 

McKenna’s gun answered. The bul- 
let ripped through the side of Mor- 
ton’s coat and crashed into the body of 
the sedan. McKenna himself grunted, 
and turned slightly under the impact 
of the bullet. Morton fired again while 
he was yet unbalaneed. Missed. And 
then ran, doubling around the front of 
the sedan, dashing across the street. 

McKenna rocked unevenly on his 
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feet, fired once, twice, three times after 
the fleeing figure. Morton dodged as 
he ran. None of the builets found its 
mark, 

“Where did he get you?” Ben de- 
manded. 

“Upper arm! 
King?” 

Ben stooped over King. Blood was 
gushing from a spot over the heart. 
“Dead!” Ben rapped out. He snatched 
King’s revolver up from the sidewalk. 

A window opened overhead. A man 
peered out. McKenna looked up, 
shouted: “Call the police! Watch 
these men!” 

Morton was running along the oppo- 
site sidewalk. Ben started after him. 
To his surprise McKenna followed. As 
they dashed across the street Ben asked 
jerkily: “Can you make it?” 

“Losing blood. Arm feels numb— 
can make it!” McKenna replied. 

Morton reached the next corner well 
ahead. A taxi bowled into view. He 
hailed it, leaped in, and the taxi took 
him away. The police car was across 
the street some fifty yards back. Mc- 
Kenna veered back toward it. As they 
reached it he said hoarsely: “Here’s 
the key!” 

Ben jammed the key in the ignition 
lock, turned it, and started the motor. 
McKenna flung beside him as the car 
rocked away from the curb in low gear. 

They reeled into the side street.. No 
automobile was in sight. McKenna ut- 
tered an oath. “Go up to the next cor- 
ner! Maybe it went down that street!” 

Ben didn’t slow up when they got to 
the next street. A block to the right 
they made out a taxi turning under the 
corner light toward the Lake. 

Ben yanked on the steering wheel. 
The police car almost turned over as it 
careened ‘around the turn. It was a 
long block. Ben swung the next corner 
and they saw some distance ahead of 
them the red tail light. 

Intersection after intersection 
flashed past. They gained gradually. 
The tail light of the taxi was less than 
half a block ahead, as they shot into 


What did he do to 


a 
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the northwest entrance of Lincoln Park 
at Diversey Parkway and Sheridan 
Road. Through the winding park drive 
they flashed at dangerous speed. 

The taxi slowed suddenly, whirled to 
the left into another bit of driveway. 
It disappeared behind banks of shrub- 
bery for brief seconds. Ben made the 
turn on two wheels, tires shrieking as 
they scraped the asphalt. The red tail 
light of the taxi was just ahead now, 
running slower. They flashed up along- 
side. McKenna covered the driver 
with his revolver, and shouted: “Stop!” 

The taxi driver stopped immediately. 
McKenna leaped out, and peered into 
the back of the taxi. 

And then exclaimed: “Nobody in 
there!” 


CHAPTER XXVEI - 
On The Lake 


& HE fellow made me slow up just 

as I passed the turn,” the taxi 
driver explained quickly. “He jumped 
out an’ didn’t pay me. He was packin’ 
a gun.” 

McKenna jerked open the rear door 
of the taxi, reached in, lifted the driv- 
er’s identification card from its case 
and jammed it in his coat pocket. 

“You were hauling a crook!” he 
snapped. “Get out! Help us round 
him up!” : 

They plunged off the asphalt and 

pounded across the smooth grass. 
Shrubbery grew thickly all about. 
They ran back and forth investigating 
clumps of shrubbery, dark patches of 
shadow, working farther and farther 
away from the point where they had 
left the taxi. It became apparent that 
they had lost their man. It was a bit- 
ter dose to swallow when they met on 
the shore of the yacht lagoon. 
' The lagoon was about a mile long 
and a measurable distance wide. They 
were at the north end, near the boat- 
house of the Lincoln Park Boat Club. 
Out in the water were anchored launch- 
es of all sizes and types. 

As they stood there on the bank, 
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panting, trying to decide what to do, 
the motor of one of the launches sud- 
denly droned into life. 

“People don’t usually go cruising 
this late at night,” Ben observed. A 
thought occurred to him. “Wonder if 
it could have anything to do with the 
man we're after?” 

“He told me to come in the north- 
west driveway, an’ turn over toward 
here,” the taxi driver volunteerd quick- 
ly. 
The waters of the lagoon were dimly 
lighted by lights around the banks. 
They could see one of the launches be- 
ginning to move. It shot ahead with 
rapidly increasing speed. 

“There’s a channel to the Lake down 
there,’ Ben exclaimed. “Say, I’m go- 
ing to the Boat Club and see if they 
know anything.” 

A small group was loitering on the 
landing when Ben came hurriedly up 
to them and demanded: “Did any of 
you see who got in that launch?” 

One of the men answered: “Some 
man came running up, got in a rowboat 
and rowed out to the launch in a devil 
of a hurry. He left the rowboat float- 
ing out there. We were just talking 
about it. He acted mighty funny.” 

As McKenna and the driver came up 
Ben asked: “Is there another launch | 
around here we can use?” 

“T’ve got a sea sled out there,” said 
the man to whom he was talking. | 

Ben fired the facts at McKenna. 
“That’s Morton in the launch all right,” 
he finished. “This man says he’s got 
a boat we can use.” 

McKenna said: “Let’s go!” Then 
turned and ordered the taxi driver to 
keep an eye on their car, and followed 
Ben and the strange young man to a 
rowboat. The latter was an expert 
with the oars. They were quickly 


alongside a medium sized sea sled. A 
few moments later they also were skim- 
ming south over the surface of the la- 
goon, the powerful motor of their craft 
purring smoothly. 

A large searchlight was mounted on 
The owner of the boat 


the bow. 
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gwitched it on, the white beam flung 
ahead. They reached the entrance of 
the channel leading to the Lake, and 
shot through it. 

Their odd looking craft was speedy. 
It traveled on the surface of the water, 
rocking, slapping over the Lake rollers. 

The owner shut the motor off sud- 
denly. Over the swift slap-slap of the 
water as they coasted, they caught the 
steady drone of a motor somewhere 
ahead. 

The motor cut in again. They surged 
forward with a rush. The powerful 
searchlight presently picked up the 
hull of the craft they were following. 
‘It was a long, low, speedy launch, trav- 
eling fast also, as the sheering wave 
at its sharp bow showed. 

They came up to it steadily. With- 
in ten minutes they were miles out 
from shore and close to the other craft. 
Their searchlight outlined it clearly. 
Closer they came. Closer. 

A red flash winked from its stern. 
The vicious whine of a bullet wailed 
close by. Another followed right after. 
A crashing noise sounded at the bow. 
_ The searchlight went out abruptly. 


“Hell!”? McKenna exclaimed with 
disgust. 

The boat’s owner exclaimed: “This 
is dangerous!” 

“Not afraid, are you?” 

“No,” the other said defiantly. “TH 


keep after him if you want me to.” 

“Keep on.’ 

The gods of luck seemed to have 
turned against them. The motor sput- 
tered and died a few minutes later. 

“What's the matter?” McKenna de- 
manded in exasperation. 

“T don’t know,” the owner answered. 
T’ll see.” 

But it was easier to say than do. 
Fifteen long minutes passed before the 
engine started again. In that time the 
fleeing launch drew away and the sound 
of its exhaust disappeared completely. 

They rocked silently on the Lake sur- 
face, surrounded by a great silence that 
was broken only by the slap-slap of the 
waves against the hull. 
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Miles to the west the skyline of Chi- 
cago gleamed and glittered like a 
jewel-hung fairyland, To the south, 
east, and north the Lake stretched 
dark, unfathomable. Away off on the 
northern skyline the faint lights of a 
ship twinkled, seemingly stationary on 
the vast expanse of waters. McKenna 
impatiently swore under his breath 
time and again. 

Ben felt like doing the same. But 
they could do nothing but wait for the 
owner to get the motor started. 

“We'll never catch him,’ McKenna 
grumbled. 

“Looks like it,” Ben agreed. “Take 
off your coat. Let me see your shoul- 
dete: 

By the light of a flash produced by 
the owner, Ben examined the wound in 
McKenna’s right shoulder. It was a 
nasty one allright. Still bleeding, cak- 
ing the shirt and the arm with dark 
blood. But McKenna was husky. He 
had stood it all right so far. Ben took 
his and McKenna’s handkerchiefs and 
one from the boatman and made.a rude 
tourniquet and bandage from them. 

Finally the motor started again, but 
by now there was no chance of follow- 
ing Morton. He had-disappeared com- 
pletely, and might have turned in any 
direction after he was out of hearing. 
It was a hopeless matter. 

“I guess we might as weil go back,” 
McKenna decided reluctantly. 

There was nothing to do but agree. 
But as the boat turned around and 
headed back toward the light-spangled 
shore Ben suddenly exclaimed : “Tve 
got an idea!” 

“What is it?” McKenna asked sourly. 

“Just this. Morton was bearing off 
to the south. I’ve got a hunch he was 
headed toward the south end of the 
Lake. To the Indiana shore.” 

“What of it? Fat chance we’ve got 
of finding him along that shore. He 


‘ean land anywhere and get away.” 


“T know,” agreed Ben. “But-listen, 
how about that house back in the sand 
dunes? Daniels is a member of some 
gang. This Morton is evidently a 
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member of the same gang. Daniels 
went to that house. Isn’t it possible 
that this fellow was making for there 
also? It must be used as a hideout 
when things get hot. Chicago isn’t 
‘very safe for Morton now. Isn’t it 
logical that he’ll want to lay low?” 

“Might be at that,’ McKenna con- 
ceded reluctantly. 

“Certainly,” said Ben, warming to 
the idea. “I think there’s more than 
achance. At least it’s worth following 
out. If he’s gone back to the city we 
haven’t a chance of picking up his trail 
right away. We might go on and have 
a look at the house. The way this boat 
travels it won’t take long to cut across 
the corner of the Lake and get there.” 

McKenna turned to the owner of the 
craft. “How much gas have you got?” 
he demanded. 

“Plenty,” the other answered. 

“Enough to take us to the south end 
of the Lake and back?” 

“Two or three times.” 

“Any objections to going there.” 

“None at all.” 

“All right,” said McKenna. 
start.” 

So they turned once more and headed 
south. 

The boat skipped and bounded over 
the surface of the water like a flying 

’ fish. The steady fan of the cool night 
breeze swept over them soothingly. 
The moon was pushing over the hori- 
zon, painting a silvery path across the 
wide sweep of water. 

The owner of the sea sled claimed to 
know the south shore of the Lake well. 
They described as definitely as possible 


“Let’s 


where they wanted to go. He said he 


‘could take them there. 

And he did. 

They made the last miles with the 
engine muffled to a purr, and after 
some search along the shore, touched 
the beach just west of the small beach 
cottage Ben and Nevis had noted when 
they left their car. Ben and McKenna 
left the owner with his craft, and de- 
parted with his flashlight. 

Side by side they walked along the 
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‘Ben. 
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beach, their feet crunching softly in 
the sand. They elected to go along 
the beach until they were opposite the 
site of the old house, and then to cut. 
back toward it. 

The beach curved at that point. As 
they rounded the curve, Ben suddenly 
laid a hand on McKenna’s arm. Both 
stopped. A small boat pier extended 
out into the water just ahead. The 
flooding moonlight disclosed several 
launches tied alongside it. 

A small surge of elation ran through 
The fleeing launch must have 
been making for this spot. There were 
no lights around the boats or pier. 

A sand dune came right down to the 
beach edge. The rising moon was hid- 
den over the crest of the sand dune, 
and along its base was a strip of dark 
shadow. : 

They walked in that shadow until 
opposite the pier. Here the dune broke 
off abruptly, leaving a cleft between it 
and the next dune, and out of that cleft 
came a small, narrow, indistinct path. 
It was not hard for Ben to place it as 
the path which had led from the house 
of mystery toward the Lake. 

They stopped, looked at the pier, 
now about twenty yards away. So far 
there had been no lights or signs of life 
about it. 

“Might as well have a look at it,” 
Ben husked. ss 

“Yeah,” McKenna grunted. 

They went toward it, and had almost 
reached it when there was a movement 
in the launch nearest them. The dark 
figure of a man stepped out of the 
cabin into view. 


CHAPTER XXVII 
The House of Mystery 


HALLENGINGLY the man’s 
voice came towards them. “Who’s 
that?” 

“Don’t talk so loud,” Ben retorted. 
His sole thought now was to get closer 
before the other recognized they were 
strangers. 

The other peered hard at them, and 
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suddenly uttered an oath. “Who the 
hell are you?” he demanded. 

“Bad luck for you!” Ben retorted, 
and flashed his revolver. McKenna did 
the same, snarling: “Put ’em up!” 

For one brief instant it looked as 
though the other might show fight. 
Then his hands went slowly over his 
head. 

“Now,” said Ben, “who are you? 
What are these boats doing here?” 

The other made no answer. “Speak 
up!” McKenna warned. “We won't 
fool with you!” 

“JT don’t know nothing.” 

“The hell you don’t! 
these boats?” 

“I ain’t answering any questions,” 
the other insisted. 

“Hands behind you,” McKenna or- 
dered gruffly. He took out a pair of 
handcuffs and cuffed the fellow, and 
they pushed the man ahead to the first 
launch. Ben flashed his flashlight in 
the windows. It was empty. The other 
two were also. The last one Ben recog- 
nized as the launch they had followed. 
He climbed down in the cabin. Ona 
leather-covered seat lay a 30-30 rifle, 
beside it a box of shells. The weapon 
undoubtedly that had put out their 
searchlight. 

Ben made sure the rifle was loaded, 
dropped the shells in his pocket, and 
climbed back on the pier with it. 

The other launches yielded stout line 
and some rags. They took their pris- 
oner ashore. Some yards off in the 
scrubby growth at the side of the path, 
they left him securely bound and 
gagged. McKenna carried his hand- 
cuffs away. 

And then they went cautiously along 
the path. It wound among the sand 
dunes for a quarter of a mile or so, and 
rounded a shoulder of one, and entered 
the dune-circled hollow that contained 
the old house. 

It loomed there against the base of 
a big sand dune, dark, deserted. An 
eerie, ghoulish quality hung about it. 
The moonlight struck against the gap- 
ing upstairs windows, and they winked 
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and glittered in a ghostlike manner. 
The path led straight to the front 
porch, 

As they stood there looking a match 
flared in the front doorway of the 
house, and a moment later arced out 
into the darkness and vanished. = 

“Someone is there,” Ben husked. 

They conferred in whispers, and then 
separated. Ben went to the left, along 
the base of the sand dune against 
which the house nestled. It brought 
him up to the back end of the house. 

He listened intently. Heard nothing. 
If he had not seen the light with his 
own eyes, he would have sworn that 
there was not a living soul beside him- 
self and McKenna about the place. He 
crept forward to the front porch. Mc- 
Kenna was coming through the moon- 
light. 

What they had counted on happened. 
The man who had been in the doorway 
stepped out in front of the porch and 
peered at McKenna. His hand went to 
his belt and came away. Ben saw the 
glint of a revolver barrel in the moon- 
light. 

McKenna came on, walking into dan- 
ger bare-handed. 

“That you, Wilson?” the watching 
figure demanded. a 

McKenna made an affirmative sound 
in answer. 

Ben left the side of the porch and 
stepped out over the sand toward the 
figure whose attention was concentrat- 
ed on McKenna. _ : 

The other suddenly realized that Mc- 
Kenna was not the man he was expect- 
ing. His revolver leveled up, covered 
McKenna. “Here—stop!” he warned. 

Ben had less than twenty feet to go. 
He lunged forward. The other caught 
the sound of his running steps and 
wheeled, and fired in startled surprise. 

The hurried shot missed. Then Ben 
was on him, swinging the rifle. 

One sickening crunch sounded as the 
stock struck home. The man reeled 
back, his gun exploding harmlessly in- 
to space. 

Ben 


struck again. The figure- 
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dropped heavily, lay there on the sand. 

McKenna joined Ben. “Quick! Let’s 
see what’s in the house!” 

They ran lightly to the porch, 
stepped warily inside. Ben had his 
flashlight in one hand, rifle in the other. 
The bright beam swept about the deso- 
late front room. There were no 
changes, even the ruined chair was 
lying as it had before. A heavy, life- 
less silence held everything. 

They went into the back of the 
house. No one was there either. 

“No one here,” McKenna muttered. 

“Doesn’t look like it,’ Ben agreed. 
“But where are the men who came in 
those boats? They went somewhere. 
This is the only place around here that 
I know of.” 

From beneath the kitchen floor on 
which they were standing a voice 
called: “You up there, Porter?” 

- Neither of them answered. The 
voice spoke no more. They waited one, 
two, three minutes. It seemed ages. 
But there was no further sign of the 
‘man who had spoken in the cellar. 

“Tm going down and get him,” Ben 
whispered. 

“T’ll go,’ McKenna insisted. 

- “Nothing doing. You stay up here.” 
Ben went to the trap door, lifted it, and 
went down the steep steps, making no 
attempt to be quiet. His only chance 
was to impersonate the man lying un- 
conscious out in front of the house. 

The cellar was black, silent. No 
one had accosted him. He stood a min- 
ute at the foot of the steps. Then 
clutching his revolver tightly, he 
snapped the flashlight on. 

The cellar was absolutely empty. 

Astounded, Ben gazed around. 
There was no mistake. The four stone 
walls faced him, bare and open. 

Bewildered, Ben stood there a few 
moments longer, looking about and 
listening; and then he went back up to 
the kitchen again. McKenna was 
standing tensely at the top of the steps. 
Ben husked: “There’s no one down 
there!” 

“What?” 
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“No one down there!” 

“We heard him speak!” 

“I don’t care. Take a look if you 
want to.” ; 

“Holy Cats! What do you suppose 
it was?” 

“IT don’t know ... mighty queer.” 

As they stood there, a sudden sensa- 
tion of the uncanny, of the supernatu- 
ral enveloped them. 

Ben closed the trap door slowly. 
“It’s funny,” he muttered uneasily. 

“We'll wait,” McKenna whispered. 
“See if we hear it again.” : 

Wait they did. Long minutes 
dragged past as they stood there in the 
darkness. McKenna’s hand suddenly 
clamped down-on Ben’s arm. In the 
same moment Ben heard. Steps were 
coming up the cellar stairs. One— 
two—three—four ... each plain and 
distinct. The trap door creaked as 
something pushed it up. 

McKenna’s fingers dug hard into 
Ben’s muscles. Ben himself didn’t feel 
any too easy. What was coming out 
of that cellar? 

The trap door swung clear up, 
bumped back against the side of the 
kitchen wall. And the steps came on 
up. 

Ben could stand it no longer. He 
pressed the button of the flashlight. 
The beam illuminated a man just step- 
ping out on the kitchen floor. Ben 
recognized him. One of the two men 
who had struck him down, tied him, 
and left him and Nevis in the cellar. 

The other blinked his eyes, looked 
away. “Hey,” he protested. “Put that 
out!” 

McKenna’s left arm shot out into the 
light. The butt of his revolver collid- 
ed with the man’s head. It settled the 
matter. They laid him on the floor. 
Without speaking, Ben went down the 
cellar again. 

It was bare of life and the four walls 
surrounded him solidly. Where had 
the fellow been hiding? Where had 
he come from? 

As Ben stood there looking around, 
trying to solve the problem, he heard 
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a slight noise behind him. He turned, 
and the light of his torch showed a 
section of the wall swinging slowly 
out. In a flash Ben comprehended. 

He switched the flash off, sprang 
lightly to the side of the door. A mo- 
ment later he was conscious that an- 
other man had stepped out beside him. 

A flash of light to see his target. A 
smashing blow with the pistol and that 
was settled easily too. 

Ben left the stranger lying on the 
floor and directed the torch beam 
through the opening. It was the mouth 
of a low, narrow tunnel, that made a 
turn a few feet further on, cutting off 
the view of what lay beyond. 

Summoning McKenna in a guarded 
whisper, Ben led the way back through 
the tunnel. Beyond the turn was a 
stout, heavy oaken door, standing ajar. 

Ben pushed the door farther open 
and they went through. More tunnel. 
Twenty feet farther on it made another 
turn. Just before they got there a man 
stepped out and faced toward them. 
And stopped abruptly at sight of them. 

It was McReynolds. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
- Fate of The Ghost 2 


HE plump little man’s eyes wid- 

ened at sight of them. With a 
strangled exclamation he darted back 
out of sight. Ben leaped after him. 
There was a door beyond the turn, and 
McReynolds was crying out on the 
other side of it in warning. 

Ben shoved hard on the door. It 
gave, although McReynolds was evi- 
dently trying to hold it. Ben caught 
a sight of the large cavelike room that 
lay on the other side. : 

The walls and ceilings were of wood- 
en timbers, with pillars scattered about 
to hold the weight of the roof. The 
floor was of clean, dry dune sand. 
There were chairs in there, and tables, 
and some bunks along the walls. A 
gasoline lantern on one of the tables 
lighted the place. Men were in there, 
three or four, in startled attitudes. 
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Someone knocked the lantern over. 
The room went dark. 

A red stab of flame; the roar of a 
shot reverberated loudly. Ben heard 
the smack of the bullet in the heavy 
door frame at his shoulder. He ducked. 

He felt McKenna’s left arm reach 
past him. McKenna shot. 

A cry of pain followed. “Thought — 
I'd get him!” McKenna grunted. “Get 
down!” 

Both of them dropped flat on the 
sand. It was well they did so. A 
storm of lead pounded into the door 
timbers and whined down the tunnel. . 
All of it was high, however, well over 
their heads. The acrid smell of burnt 
powder bit at their nostrils. 

‘ A voice called an order. The firing 
stopped. Ben and McKenna lay there 
wondering what the next move would 


Suddenly McKenna gasped: “Good 
God—look at that!” 

Ben felt a cold chill creep down his 
spine as, for the second time, he saw a 
ghostlike manifestation creeping to- 
ward him through the air. Just as it 
had in the Craigwright’s garage. 

Reaching from floor to ceiling in an 
undulating, florescent mass of ghoul- 
ish substance, it moved steadily for- 
ward. 

McKenna’s shoulder was pressed 
against Ben’s. Ben remembered that 
the big fellow was convinced that a 


_ ghost had killed the butler and Lock- 


hart. Now fright had McKenna, no 
mistake about it. 

It was a heart-chilling sight to watch 
the specter advancing deliberately to- 
ward them. Two men had died hor- 
ribly already from its attack. Were 
they going to be the next ones? 

McKenna’s gun spat at the thing, It 
swirled, hesitated, and then came on ~ 
once more. 25 

“T shot right through it!” McKenna 
gasped. “Didn’t even faze it!” 

The shot that marked their position 
did not draw fire from other parts of 
the room. The men were evidently: 
waiting for the apparition to finish 
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them off. Ben wished for the rifle he 
had left up in the kitchen. That at 
least would be something to fight with. 
And then he remembered the small 
punctures in the bodies of the dead 
men, and the chair he had thrown 
through the thing, and shuddered. One 
couldn’t very well fight it. 

“I’m going!” McKenna gulped. “No 
ghosts for me!” 

As the big fellow started to get up 
and flee, Ben thought of the flashlight 
he had been gripping tightly and not 
using. He pressed the switch. The 
white beam leaped at the thing. 

The next instant Ben fired—once, 
twice, three times. And a horrible 
shriek of agony came from a point off 
to the side of the ghost. The spot that 
Ben had fired at instead of the lu- 
minous presence of the “thing.” And 
immediately after the cry, the “thing” 
collapsed abruptly and lay in a small 
shimmering heap on the floor. 

In that brief moment of light Mc- 
Kenna had seen also. And he uttered 
an oath in a sheepish whisper. “Pickett 
—with a chiffon ghost hanging from 
the end of a fish pole. I'll be damned! 
Some ghost!” 

Pickett it had been, outlined clearly 
for one moment in the betraying beam 
of light. Pickett, the spiritualist, his 
tall, thin, cadaverous form crouched, 
his lean mask of a face twisted and 
tense. One hand holding out a tiny 
bamboo rod from the end of which dan- 
gled the man-made “ghost.” And in 
the other hand—a hypodermic. And 
that one glance explained the deaths. 
While the victim’s attention had been 
on the ghost, Pickett had crept in from 
a different angle and had sent them to 
their deaths with a jab of the hollow 
steel needle. Horrible. Fiendish. 

And yet the dead were now avenged. 
Pickett had followed them. 

Ben crawled forward into the room 
silently, away from the line of the 
door. 

McKenna’s voice cracked loudly. 
“The place is surrounded! Surrender 
—or get shot up!” 
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A moment later there was a shot. 
But no bullet reached them. A body 
fell heavily to the sand floor some- 
where in the black room. 

Then a voice. “We surrender!” It 
was Morton. 7 

“Throw your guns down 
ishness!” McKenna warned. 

Two thuds on the sand marked com- 
pliance with his request. 

“That all?” McKenna demanded. 

The answer was a flash of fire and 
the roar of another shot. McKenna’s 
revolver answered instantly. 


No fool- 


Ben stood up and ran to one side.’ 


Once again bullets were flying and the 
air was filled with the deafening 
clamor of gunfire. 
McKenna. Ben took aim, waited for 
one flash, and pressed the trigger. 

~ Thereafter there was one man 
against McKenna. And when he spoke 
there was no doubt of his fright. “I 
give up! Light a light! You'll see 
I’m the only one left!” 

Ben took a chance, used the flash. 
The other spoke the truth. One man 
on his feet, and he put his hands up 
as the light reached him, and turned a 
white, drawn face to it. A stranger. 
Ben had never seen him before. A 
small individual, now shrinking and 
without fight. On the floor were— 
bodies. 

And so they came to the end. The 
gasoline lantern was lighted. McKenna 
joined Ben. On the floor lay Pickett, 
dead. And McReynolds—a suicide. 
And Daniels, wounded badly. And 
Morton, dead also. 

McReynolds had a bullet in his upper 
leg, received in the last fusillade. 

Tossed over in a corner of the room 
was the missing mummy. 

On the table was a small black bag. 
Ben opened it. Inside were tissue 
wrapped parcels. The first one he 
opened was filled with sparkling gleam- 
ing diamonds. The others too. A for- 
tune. Millions of dollars worth. Other. 
stones too. 
phires. ... 

McKenna saw them, looked at the 


Two men against | 


Emeralds, pearls, sap- 
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mummy, and then hobbled to their one 
live prisoner, caught him by the throat, 
and grated: “Now you—talk!” 

The man did finally, babbling inco- 
herently, declaring that he had noth- 
ing to do with it. 

Pickett was the leader of a smug- 
gling, thieving, blackmailing ring that 
worked in part under the guise of a re- 
spectable spiritualistic society. Such 
wealthy people as came their way, or 
even servants, were grist for their mill. 

The ring had worked hand in hand 
with another in Europe. Among other 
activities they bought jewels from 
fences, thieves, and legitimate dealers 
- in Europe, and smuggled them into 
the States, in different ways. 

The police in Europe had become 
suspicious. In Chicago McReynolds 
had learned that Professor Craig- 
wright was going to bring over a 
mummy in a few weeks. Plans were 
made to use that mummy as a smug- 
gling vehicle. The jewels were taken 
to Cairo. McAlister was murdered. 
The jewels were hidden inside the 
dried body, where no inspector would 
think to look. 

Preparations had been made to in- 
tercept the mummy in Chicago. It was 
to come to Professor Craigwright’s 
house. The chauffeur who had been 
there was put out of the way. Daniels 
was planted in the house. Pickett made 
the acquaintance of the cook so as to 
have an excuse to be around the house 
sometimes. McReynolds cultivated the 
professor assiduously on their common 
interest in things Egyptian. 

McReynolds suggested that a select 
group be invited to see the mummy un- 
packed. That gave the crooks a chance 
to get at the mummy between the time 
that it arrived at the house and the 
time it was unpacked. 

There were almost three million dol- 
lars’ worth of jewels inside the 
' mummy. The chauffeur, Pickett, and 
two other men were to get it. They 
‘drove up after dark in the alley back 
of the garage. Pickett tried to lure 


the cook away for the evening. She 
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wouldn’t go. They had to have her out 
of the way to work from the back of 
the house. They took her to the ga- 
rage, and then went downstairs 
through the kitchen, and took the 
mummy. 

The butler heard something, came 
down and caught them. In the dark- 
ness Pickett killed him with the poison 
filled hypodermic. 

After they got back with the mummy 
Pickett discovered that he had lost the 
green scarab that was carried by all the 
members for identification. He put the 
lights out in the house by shorting 
them, and slipped down in the base- 
ment with his ghost outfit to see if the 
scarab was there. Lockhart was down 
there by then. When he shot at the 
ghost, Pickett killed him also. A swift 
look about failed to find the scarab. 

The cook screamed in the garage. 
Daniels killed her there with a knife. 
She was wrapped in a blanket and 
taken out in the car with the mummy, 
and eventually put in the Lake. 

Pickett went back into the garage 
thinking it was empty and found Ben 
there. That was when he almost 
frightened Ben to death with the 
ghost. After that he gave up trying 
to find the scarab. They left. 

The mummy was taken to the old 
house which was the real headquarters 
of the gang. Two men lived in it all 
the time, professing to be firemen who 
took fishing parties out in the Lake. 
The real headquarters was this under- 
ground room in the sand dune back of 
the house. The jewels were to be sold 
through a downtown jewelry store in 
which McReynolds was a silent part- 
ner. The man knew very little about 
Eddie Collins. He had some connec- 
tion with the gang, probably in dispos- 
ing of the jewels. 

McReynolds and Pickett had come 
under the notice of the detectives and 
could not leave town until the matter 
blew over. Pickett did not know that 


the cook had talked to her sister about 
him; that was one flaw in the matter, 


one thing he had overlooked. Ben had | 
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worried Pickett by getting too close 
to the truth. 


When the sordid tale unfolded to the 


end, Ben asked the man fiercely: 
“Where is Nevis Craigwright?” 

The other hesitated, and then said: 
“Pickett thought he could frighten you 
off by getting her.” 

“Where is she?” 

“Over there, through that door.” 
The man’s nod indicated a door on the 
other side of the room. Ben ran to it, 
slid the bolt that held it fast, jerked 
it open. A narrow tunnel led back for 
a couple of yards, and widened into a 
small room. Nevis was sitting on the 
edge of a cot, white-faced, frightened 
by the uproar and the shots she had 
- heard. 

“Nevis!” Ben said huskily. 
For a moment she could not realize 
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that it was he‘ Then she came to her 
feet, swayed toward him. “Ben!” she 
cried. “You!” 

His arms answered her. Tears came. 
“Someone called me up and said you 
were in trouble, and wanted to see 
me!” she sobbed. 

McKenna herded his prisoner to the 
door of the passage and looked in and 
saw them. “Say!” he called gruffly. 
“Save that till later. We got a lot of 
work to do here.” 

“Go ’way,” Ben retorted over his 


shoulder. “I have work to do in here 
for a few minutes. It’s more impor- 
tant.” 


McKenna frowned and started to 
make a sarcastic reply. Another look 
at them checked it. He retreated. 

“Maybe it is at that,” he agreed un- 
der his breath. 


_ Conducted by Helen Asbury 
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T’S about time for you to sit up and 

take notice as to whether you're - 
really becoming proficient at this game 
or not. Very shortly—perhaps start- 
ing with the next issue of CLUES— 
we're going to have a cryptogram con- 
test, with prizes and everything. You 
might practice making a few, too, as 
that will probably have something to 
do with winning the contest. Facts 
and details about the method of pro- 
cedure will be published when the con- 
test starts, so be on the lookout. 

We'll start to-day with the light 
touch. The first two are from Crypto- 
grampa, who has been improving the 
mine Reure spent at the zoo. 
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Orr, 
(Evidently, by the way, he was in- 
trigued by the aviary). 
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There are probably some of you who 
will feel that the first sentence in this 
next one should be sung. You will 
find Gilbert and Sullivan frequently 
cropping up in these cryptograms. Or 
rather, Gilbert, anyway. 

YOU CAN BE VUEDBRUEDYS 
RAAG? DIUE SBVD DA SYCV AK 
ANO FAAG HYEGUOBEF RBEV- 


DBOUS. 


His fine Italian hand may be dis- 
cerned in 1 this Bee, — 
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This is a trick one. However, its 
very trickiness will probably be the 
cause of its speedy undoing. 
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Now a couple of anagrams. The 
first one I consider my masterpiece so 
far. It is a proverb, with the letters 
scrambled up and rearranged to read: 


WE WEEP, BARMAN CONSOLES. 


A couple of earlier attempts with the 
same proverb netted BO, WE RAN 
SOME NEW PLACES! which isn’t 
so bad, and PLEASE WEAR NO 
NEW COMBS, which isn’t so good; 
but the final result, as given above, is 
a darb—isn’t it? 

I tried another proverb, mixed it up, 
and came out with: FOR IT MIGHT 
REVIVE ONE DINOSAUR. See if 
you can find the original proverbs in 
these anagrams; the answers will be 
published in the next issue with the 
cryptogram answers. And the solu- 
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tion of this multiplication problem, 
which is a word of just ten letters, 
with the key letters arranged in the 
form 1234567890, when you’ve found 
which letters represent which digits. 


CLIPS 
DATE 
ITSAAB 
IDCULS 
LIDADS 
CLIPS 
DDILLLDAS 


Solutions of puzzles in last issue; 


CRYPTOGRAMS: 

Committees will meet in Tennessee 
to discuss problems of importing coffee 
and woolen goods. 

Machiavellian conspirators would at- 
tempt unsuccessfully to overthrow the 
then reigning prince. 

This remarkable department deals in 
hardware, electrical supplies and kin- 
dred household articles. 

About a donkey’s taste why need we 
fret us? To lips like his a thistle is a 
lettuce. (Free translation of ancient 
Latin wisecrack). 

Telegram arrives; whole family 
aflutter. Cipher message announces 
future marriage bells for distant rela- 
tive. 

Occasional humor has proved de- 
cided asset in such otherwise serious 
occupation as enigma solving. 

Although pollywogs are tiny crea- 
tures when hatched they sometimes 
grow four feet in a few weeks, 

ANAGRAM: 

Well begun is half done. 
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The Law of the Letter 


Dear Editor; 

I am sure all the CLUES fans are more 
than pleased that CLUES Las sixteen more 
pages of reading matter. 

The short stories in the last number were 
all fine. “Crimson Hands,” by Johnston Mc- 
Culley, was excellent. All of hi. stories al- 
ways «re. I like the Baffles. They are very 
interesting to read. 

I will be eagerly awaiting the next num- 
ber with my Parson Payne story in it. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. GEO. G. FAIRCHILD. 
319 North 7th Avenue, Maywood, Ili. 


Miss Louise Rice, 
c/o CLUES, 


_ Dear Miss Rice: 


Have been reading your stories in CLUES, 
and enjoy them very much. The first story 
of yours that I have read was about you in 
character of “Loony Lou,” but then your 
name hadn’t been published and I didn’t 
know until I saw an announcement that 
“Chinatown Nights” was written by you. 

XI do wish we could have more of your Chi- 
nese stories. Could you tell us more of their 
beliefs? Are their women allowed any free- 
one ; I mean such as we American people en- 
joy? - ; 

There are so many things written about 
Chinese and one doesn’t know what to be- 
lieve. Of course with your stories I know 
they are true and it’s nice to know that we 
are reading adventures of a real person. 

Sincerely, 
MRS. PAULINE NELSON. 


912 Iowa St., Sioux City, Ia. 


CLUES 2 


- magazine and pipe waiting in 


Dear Editor: 

I’m just a lonely engineer out on a con- 
struction job, but I want to say that CLUES 
is one fine magazine. I’m pretty critical 
when it comes to reading and when I say 
fine, I mean it. There’s nothing like a good 
e shack for 
a fellow after a hard day’s work. Play with 
a transit and a dumb peon holding the rod 
for ten hours a day and you'll see what I 
mean. I don’t like the liquor in this part of 
the country, and the women we’re lucky 
enough to see don’t look like the gals we used 
to drag to the hops at dear old Tech. 

So I’m asking you as man to man to help 
keep me amused for a few months with as 
good issues of your magazine as the two I’ve 
just got my hands on. Give me more stories 
by Lemuel De Bra and Oscar Schisgall and 
[ll buy you a drink at Tony’s when I get 
up to New York if ever. 

And if I ever catch you, printing a story 
with a civil engineer as a hero, detective or 
what have you, I’ll put a cactus in your edi- 
torial chair a~ " make you sit on it. 

Yours for more De Bra, 
PETE HANLON. 
All over the state of New Mexico. 


Dear Editor: 

Having seen a copy of your magazine at 
the downstairs stand in the Times Building, 
I decided to buy one. It featured a story by 
Arthur B. Reeve on the cover, and being an 
admirer of this author in former days, I 
thought I would see what Craig Kennedy was 
doing these many years after. I must con- 


oe that I was a bit prejudiced, for I was 


Fs 
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expecting one of Reeve’s  ultra-scientific 
stories, which seem to be the kind he has 
been writing lately. I was pleased, however, 
to discover. that this one wasn’t filled with 
the sort of scientific stuff that is now out of 
date. I may be an old-timer, but I believe in 
keeping pace with the age. On the whole, I 
found the story in your magazine an enter- 
taining one. : 

I hope you will not let Mr. Reeve get into 
any sort of pseudo-scientific rut, but will keep 
‘him on the open road cf rationality and mod- 
ernism. We -pre-Rooseveltites, if I may use 
the expre:sion, like to have our gods, even 
our author gods, as bright and shining as 
when we first beheld them. 

Most sincerely, 
; A READER. 
New York City. 


The Crystal Globe 


N the next issue there will appear 
a complete novelette by Charles 


Francis Coe entitled “The Candy 
Kid.” Here is a powerful, dramatic 
story of the underworld, written by a 
man who knows the people and scenes 
of which he writes, knows how to focus 
the drama of their lives in a most en- 
tertaining way. This he does in “The 
Candy Kid” with telling effect. A 
great many of you, according to let- 
ters, enjoyed “Boss of the Water- 
front,” the serial by Mr. Coe which 
ended not many issues back. We be- 


lieve you will like this complete story _ 


even better. : 
The array of “shorts” in the next 
number will include such tales as “The 


ing detective 


CLUES 


Mystery in the Mire,’ by Arthur B. 
Reeve, “Loot,” by Eric Taylor, “The 
Damning Message,” by Thomas Mack, 
and others by both old CLUES favor- 
ites and new authors. It is always our 
aim to include the work of any writer 
who is doing something important in 
the way of detective stories, and you 
may feel certain of seeing new names 
on our contents page from time to 
time. We want to give you the best 
detective story magazine in America 
with every issue, and will spare neither 
time, trouble nor expense to accom- 
plish our purpose. Constantly increas- 
ing circulation during the past year 
makes us feel that our efforts are pleas- 
ing you. Quality will tell. 

Do you remember the prize contest 
held at the beginning of the year? In 
the issue after the next we are going 
to have two such contests. Be sure to 
watch for these; they are going to test 
your ingenuity—as well as give you 
fun. During the coming year we will 
have a number of such contests. Helen 
Asbury, the editor of The Puzzle 
Chest, is preparing some especially in- 
teresting ones in cornection with 
cryptograms and puzzles. _ 

In the issue after the next we are 
also going to have an extremely thrill- 
novelette by Frank 
Parker Stockbridge, called “The Mur- 
der in the House on the Roof.” This 
is the best and most exciting one the 
author has done for us yet. Remember 
Max Michaelis, the criminal. lawyer 
who appeared in “Missing Evidence?” 
Max is in this story too—and what a 
problem his clever brain is presented 
with to solve! If you want to be 
thrilled by a fascinating crime story of 
New York’s show world, don’t fail to 
read this tale in the Second January 
number. 


— 


Do you remember— 

When the good old family doctor came into 
the house, how your heart began to thump? You 
didn’t know but what you bad cholera morbus 
or something equally dreadful. You saw your 
self dying in no time. 

Then his firm gentle hands poked you here 
and there. His bright kind eyes looked down 
your gullet. And, oh, what a load left your mind 
when you learned that your trouble was only a 
badly inflamed throat and that Listerine would 
take care of it? 

The basic things of life seldom change: Lis- 
terine, today, isthe same tireless enemy of sore 
throat and colds that it was half a century ago. 

It is regularly prescribed by the bright, busy 
young physicians of this day, just as it was by 
those old timers—bless their souls—who mixed 
friendship and wisdom with their medicines. 


Used full strength, Listerine kills in 15 sec- 
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“The same advice I gave your Dad... Listerine, often” 


onds even the virulent Staphylococcus Aureus 
(pus) and Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) germs 
in counts ranging to 200,000,000. We could not 
make this statement unless we were prepared 
to prove it to the entire satisfaction of the 
medical profession and the U. S. Government. 
Three well-known bacteriological laboratories 
have demonstrated this amazing germ-killing 

ower of Listerine. Yet it is so safe it may be 
used full strength in any body cavity. 

Make a habit of gargling systematically with 
full strength Listerine during nasty weather. 
It aids in preventing the aisreak of colds 
and sore throat. And often remedies them 
when they have developed. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


It checks 
SORE THROAT 


KILLS 200,000,000 GERMS IN 15 SECONDS 


Please mention Newsstanp Group—Men’s List, when answering advertisements 


fil for ‘59 


Why pay an extravagant price for 
strength—here’s an opportunity to get 
all. the equipment you require along 
with an excellent course of instructions 
for only $5.00. Realize your ambition 
and develop muscles of a super-man. 
Get strong and amaze your friends. We 
show you how to easily master feats 
which now seem difficult—or if you 
just want physical culture for your 

- health’s- sake, this equipment is just 
what you need. With this special offer 
you save at least $20.00. We furnish a 
ten cable chest exyander which is ad- 
justable to give résistance up to 200 
Ibs. It is made of new live extra 
strength, springy rubber so as to assure 
long wear and give the resistance on 
need for real muscle development. You 
also get a pair of patented hand grips 
for developing powerful grip and fore- 
arms. 

We include wall exercising parts 
which permits you to develop your back, 
arms and legs--a real muscle necessity. You 
know that business men and athletes, too, first 
show their are in their lees. Develop your leg 
muscles with the foot strap which we furnish. 

is “will give you speed_and endurance--bot 
that isn’t all that you get. In addition weinclude 

@ specially written course which contains pic- 
tures and diagrams showing you how to develop 
any partof your body so that Fes will quickiy 
get on with these exercises and gain the great- 
est advantae from their use, Act now while 
you can getinon this special offer. It might be 
withdrawn, so rush the coupon. 

SEND NO MONEY 
All of the items pictured on this page are in- 
cluded in this big special reduction offer. gery 
your name and address to the coupon below ani 

Yush it to us. We will send your ten cable chest 
developer, the wall parts, a pair of hangieripe: 
foot strap and the course by return mail. Pay 
the postman only $5,00, plus the, few cents 
postage on arrival. df you desire to send 
check or money order in advance, We Day 
postage.) 

GUARANTEE 

_ All Crusader products are guaranteed to 

sive entire satisfaction or money back, 


er ee oe 


CRUSADER APPARATUS CO., : 
Dept. 2012, 44 Parker Ave., Maplewood, N. J. 
I accept your offer. Send me everything described in your 
advertisement by return mail. I will pay postman $5.00 plus 
postage on arrival. Jt is understood if I am not entirely 
satisfied after examination I can return the goods and you 
will refund my money. 


Note:—No C. 0. D. Orders to Foreign Countries or Canada. 


Name 


Stop Using a Truss 


STUART’S ADHESIF PLAPAO-PADS are different— 
being mechanico-ehemieo applicators—made_selfadhesive 
purposely to keep the muscle-tonie called ““Plapao” con- 
tinuously applied to the affected parts, and to minimize 
danger of slipping and painful friction. The fabric is soft 
as velvet, and being adhesive— 
clings closely to the body 
without straps, buckles or 
springs. Easy to apply, com- 
fortable, inexpensive. 
For almost a quarter century 
stacks of sworn testimonials from 
many different countries report 

~ success—without delay from work. 
Awarded Gold The epidermatic absorption of Awarded 
__ Medal Plapao utilizing “‘mechanico-chem- Grand ‘Prix 
ico” therapy tends toward a natural process of recovery, 


after which no further use for a truss, 
MAIL COUPON BELOW TODAY 


.FREE TEST COUPON 
PLAPAG LABORATORIES, 321 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send me a FREE 10-day test supply of the remedial factor 
Plapao and 48-page illustrated book on Rupture; no charge 


for this now or later. 


N82 0 a minenieaetoceien 


Address ...... 


Play the Hawaiian Gu 
like the Hawaiians/ 


Oniy 4 Motions used in playing this fascinating instraw | 
ment. Our native Hawaiian instructors teach you to 1. 
ery. 


master them Guia Pictures show how, 

thing explained clearly. 
Play in Half Hour 

After you get the four 


Easy Lessons 
Even if you don’t know 


easy motions you pla one note from another, 
harmonious chords Wit! the 62 printed ons 
very little practice, No and clear pictures make 


it easy to learn quickly. 
Pay as you play, 

when you enroll . 

—a sweet toned 


previous musical knowl- 
edge needed, 


, GIVEN 


WRITE AT ONCE for attractive offer 
and easy terms. You have everything 
to gain. A posteard will do. ACT! No eztras-everything included 


OTHER Tenor Banjo, Violin, Tiple, Tenor Guitar, Ukulele, 
courses} Banjo Ukulele Under weil known instructors.” 


" FIRST HAWANMAN CONSERVATORY of MUSIC, Inc. 

Sth Floor, wippiNOREy Bidg. Dept. 269 New York, N.Y. 

A dasa Ce dence School Under the La’ the St 
BOT Ns d SORE Matabor National Homa stinky Cosmet 


One Cent a Day 
Brings $100 a Month 


Over {35,000 Persons Have Taken Advantage of Liberal Insurance 
Offer. Policy Sent Free for Inspection, 


Kansas City, Mo.—Accident insurance at a cost of one cent 
a day is being featured in a policy issued by the National Protec- 
tive Insurance Association. 

The benefits are $100 a month for 12 months—$1,000 to $1,500 
at death. ‘The premium is only $3.65 a year or oxactly one 
cent a day. Over 135,000 paid policies of this type are already 
in force. Men, women and children ten years of age or over are 
eligible. No medical examination is required. This may be car~ 
ried in addition to imsurance in any other company. 


SEND NO MONEY 


To secure 10 days’ free inspection of policy, send no money, 
just send Name, Ago, Address, Beneficiary’s Name and Relationship 
to National Protective Insurance Association, 1484 Scarritt Bidg., 
Kansas City, Mo. After reading the policy you may either 
return it without obligation or send $3.65 to put policy in 
force for a whole year—365 days. 
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Exploding Cigarettes 


GOOD LUCK RING [Berens 


Very strikiag, qusint 
Sitvor 
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rotten ot exer! 


Lae, ery ECOME BUrDTiBe 88 
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SURPRISE MATCHES 


More fun. than 
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boxes for 25¢. 42 for S.cente, 
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Every Boy His Qwn Toy Maker 
Greatest boys’ book 
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iThe VENTRILO, 


=a little instrument, fits in 

ay themouthoutofsicht, used 

with above for Bird Calls, 
ete. Anyone can useit, Never Jails. 
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“The © “Tittle Giant” Typewriter 
A First Class Writing 
Machine For $1.50 


A pertect little typewriter for $1.60, 
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Lover'sKnotor Friendship Ring 
Mado of 4 strands 
of genuine 1K gold 
filled wire, wovenin- 3m 
to the True Lover‘a ye 
Knot, symbolic of He a 
love or friendship. } 
Very pretty, yet not. 
showy. Each ring ja 
madebyhandby e a, 
-wireexpert. Itlooks 
good and itis good, 
Price SOc Postpaid 
Johnson Smith & Co. 
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JOHNSON SMITH & CO. "37" Racine, Wis. 
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WSend for FREE Catalog! 


K/ Write for big Christmas Catalog, showing srueiity gifts at 
reasonable prices. 2000 iilustrations and 


escriptions of 


Diamond Rings in Platinum and Solid Gold, Dinner Rings, 


Pins, Brooches, All Standard Makes of Poe! 


ket Watches, 


i Pearls, Dresser Sets, Silverware, Clocks, Kodaks, Leather 
it Goods. 


Ml Satisfaction guaranteed or mon 
on request. 


free i 
No. 924—Woman’s Elgin Bracelet tenth down balance weekly 


Watch, $29.50; $2.95 down; $2.95. mo. 


ey. back. Goods sent for your 


semi-monthly or monthly at 
your convenience, Goods delivered on first payment. 


REDIT hip ae mocthe at Wo, 927—Elgin ‘‘Legionnaire’’ for Men, 


$19; $1.90 down; $1.90 a month. 


FIERY BLUE WHITE DIAMONDS + Dopt.G-163, 108 North State Street, Chicago, Illincis SOLID 18-K WHITE GOLD RINGS 
2 Stores in Leading Cities; 


Poor Skim.” De you have 


that almost 
but not quite feeling? Perhaps your 
pimply, blotchy face is holding you 
a ack. Ask your mirror. If the answer 
is “yes’’, get CLEAR-TONE at once. It clears the 
skin with wonderful speed, proved marvelous 
results, world-wide, in thousands of cases 
faction guaranteed. Atalidrug- Foz 
ists or sent direct. Write for 

EE BOOKLET.‘ Givene }: 

ChemicalCo.,KansasCity,Mo. 


2308 Southwest Boulevard. 


osran’ A BETTER LOOKING NOSE! 


Improve your personal appearance 
My new Model 25 Nose Shaper is de- 
signed to improve the shape of the nose 
by. remoulding the cartilage and_ fleshy 
parts, safely, and painlessly. This is 
accomplished through the very fine and 
precise adjustments which only-my pat- 
ented Model 25 possesses. Results are 
lasting. Can be worn at night, or dur- 
ing the day. Money refunded if not sat- 
isfled after thirty days’ trial. Write for 
tree booklet to 

Pioneer. Nik BL ie list 
t 6 ose 7 12 L231 
Dept. 51, Binghamton, N. Y- 


STOP Tobacco 


No human bejng can escape the harmful effects of tobacco 
Don’t try to quit without assistance. Let our simple inexpensive 
remedy help you. A complete treatment costs but $2.00. Every 
Denny promptly refunded if you do not get desired results. 

Ours is a harmless preparation, carefully compounded to over- 
come the condition, that will make quitting of tobacco. pleasant, 

it comes with a money back guarantee. 


Anti-Tobaeco League oiahar cer, 


Backache 


If irritating kidney excretions frequently disturb your 


“sleep or cause backache, leg pains and make you feel 


tired, achy, depressed and discouraged, why not try 
the Cystex 48 Hour Test? No dopes or habit-form- 
ing drugs. List of pure ingredients in each package. 
Get Cystex (pronounced Siss-tex) at your drug 
store for only 60c. Use all of it. See how it works. 
Money back if it doesn’t satisfy you completely. 


_REW AND SIMPLE DISCOVERY 


CLEARS-THE-SKIN 


We prove it to you FREE. SEND NO MONEY. 
Write today for PROOF and full details of our liberal 
prepaid FULL SIZE TRIAL PACKAGE, 
GUARANTEED FOR ALL SKIN TROUBLES 
Quickiy ends Pimples, Blackheads, Whiteheads, Coarse 
Pores, Wrinkles, Oily Shiny Skin, Freckles, Chronio 
Eczema, Stubborn Psoriasis, Scales, Crusts, Pustules 
Barbers Itch, Itching Skin, Scabbies, softens and whitens 
the skin. Just send us your name and address. 


ANDRE & CO. 751 E. 42nd St., Suite 75, Chicago, 


MAGIC 


Amaze and Mystify your friends, Be 
popular — Learn to entertain. “The 
Book of 1,000 Wonders” tells how. 
Explains many coin, card, handker- 
chief tricks, etc, you can do, 100 
pages, profusely illustrated. Postpaid 
10e. Lyle Douglas, Station A-20, 
, Dallas, Texas. = 


Makes you feel wonderful} 
life, vigor and strength. 


it daily. 
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International Mate Co., Inc., Dept. 35-N, 23 Washington St., New York 
Please mail me at once a large tin of “JOYZ Yerba Mate’’ (to try in a teapot) for which I enclose 
only $1.00 (add 15¢ for postage and packing) Cheeck—Money Order—Cash. Bene 
Money back if not satisfied. 


your FREE offer for special equipment, 


Name... 


fry JOYZ Mate—The Harmless Mental and Physical Stimulant UY 


“JOYZ Yerba Mate’’ puts drinker in happy frame of mind, banishes fatigue, revives spirits. 

_From first sip you note a tingle in your blood and a_ feeling of new 

Gives you that springy step and feeling of youthful health and energy. 
It is a true blessing for all nervous and ailing. 

“JOYZ Yerba Mate’’ is the stimulating drink used in Argentina. 

It has marvelous. healing qualities, 
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Millions there drink 


Beautiful <“‘Joyz Mate” 
set (imported from Ar- 
gentina) offered FREE 
} if you order AT ONCE. 


Send me with this order | 


New® Model Boiler 


Made of EXTRA STRONG, 
heavy pure copper, with 
a -oap Solid Brass 


Rerew eap no ttinoads 
or out of order. 
urnin: pao 
BS trouble in taking 
off cover, Cap can 
be put on or Gees 
off in a second by 
simple twist of the 
thumb-screw on the 
top. Safe,practical, 
simple and durable. 
No article of such 
quality and utility 
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Gd better for 
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asts a lifetime and 
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and satisfaction. 
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ices. Send money order or 
check. Prompt shipment in plain, strong box. Only can 
worth having. HOME MANUFACTURING CO. y 


is E. Kinzie St. Dept. 5650 Chicago, Wlinois 


MOULDS 
For Making Toy Soldiers, 
isi CowboysAnimalsetc 


woes on peal mons ‘can a 2. oe 5c 


Pin tor grown-ups. 
mae can make, 


eh ee York City 


igen loursert 
the tri nd i Keen 
© trigger and out s! 
the muzsle, Holds nesely 
t gon, on 
iors of fun soaring 
rder one to-day. W: 
— =e enjoy ry - 
ied, 


reat shoot one 
‘hugh. ear ens prone order for Ber 
aeri ey back if 


» plus postaze on 


re: CO., Dept. 312, 200 Hudeon St, Now York 


a W. Bo! 
fo 1272, 


International Typewriter Exch., 


“CURIO® 


3-25c nostamps BIG F = 
BoYs &. You a ALE Ba gy thru_ Clothes, Wood, 
Stone, any object. Bones in-.Flesh, 
FREE Sh pelo picture films, takes pictures without 
camera, aut ary (pkg. with Sach 25c order.) 
MARVEL me ., Dept. 86, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Please mention Newsstanp Group—MEn’. 


Do you want to 
be a Good Boxer? 


Do you want to be able to put the gloves on 
with any of your pals, and more than hold your 
own? Do you want to know how to defend your- 
self if attacked? Do you want to use the blows 
and guards developed by the top-notchers of the 
ring ?—the Benny Leonard Triple Blow, the Jack 
Dempsey Triple, the Mike Donovan Leverage 
Guard, etc.? In short, do you want to be a good 


boxer in a short time and at little cost? 

The Marshall Stillman Shortcut System makes it easy 
for you to. learn boxihg. In this unique course the lessons 
are practiced right in your own home before a mirror. 
You do not have to submit While learning, to the punches 
of someone who knows far more about boxing than you 
do. We start you with simple movements you already 
know—reaching out your hand. for a coin, the breast 
stroke in swimming, etc., and step by step lead you into 
similar movements in boxing. Before you realize it, we 
have you striking ‘scientifically, guarding, ducking, feint- 
ing, side-stepping, etc., as if you had a real opponent. 

Aiter-you'ye mastered the fundamentals, you next learn every 
good blow and guard used in the ring—how to land the’ blow, 
where to land it, and how to guard against your opponent's 
counter. ‘Then we teach you Shadow Boxing—take you through 
ieee ae rounds for daily practice; this develops your speed 

wink 
no deyelop you physically, we give you a complete set of muscle- 
building and breathing exercises. And to complete your knowledge 
of self-defense we teach you 15 jiu-jitsu holds and 14 wrestling 
Lar? pon il to disarm an opponent, how to break a stranglo 

“with tho courme we give you FREE a History-of World Famous 
Boxers—their pictures, ringside views, and descriptions of their 


“COMPLETE COURSE $@™m 97 


This famous course formerly seid for 


$5.00. Now you can have it on trial zane ; 
for $2.97—6 volumes of 30 complete tes- Po ae 
sons and over 200 illustrations ostage 


1Q-Day Triai Send No Money 

Simply fill in and mail the coupon for a 40- day trial, 
When you have the course in your hantls, deposit $2.97, 
Plus actual postage, with the postman. Then use the 
course for 10 days. We?re sure you'll go on with it, and 
there is. nothing more to pay. But if for any reason 
you are not entirely satisfied, return the course and get 
your deposit back at once. 


MARSHALL STILLMAN ASSOCIATION 1 
Dept. 12-S, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Send on 10-day approval complete Self-Defense Course, T 
will deposit $2.97, plus postage, with postman. I will re- 
ies anes in 10 days if not satisfactory and money will be 
refunde: 


LN Res ae ane a er ia ae ENA Sy Rae St De 


(O cpeeen REE SSE ESS ai aS aire See 
L (Quiside G. "S.A each wath order) 


s List, when answering advertisements 


BEFORE You Buy JEWELRY! 
é forth» Free 8g Cok 
See why thousands walk st focal shops he: 


AL CRED! te RMS. Direct diamond importations 
insvresavings. Money back guarantee! Write today! 


EASY TO OPEN ACCOUNT WITH BALE 

Tell usa few personal facts. Age, occupation, etc 

Hf possible one or two references. That's alll No 
direct inquiry made, RELATIONS STRICT LY 
CONFIDENTIAL! Prompt delivery. 


ROCK BOTTOM. PRICES 
JA FULLYEAR To Pay) 


TYPICAL VALUES Age. Major R. L. ROCKWELL, Dayton 
45) BENRUS D2 sama A 
oO: 317° 3 ERE G MONEY Quick 


Introducing the most successful and popular 
magazine published. It is named 


MESS 1929 


Famous War World Flyer now training 
men to get into Aviation RIGHT! Home 
Study Course qualifies you in short time 
for. Aviation job paying $300 to $400 
monthly. Employment help. 


is You Want to Fly— 
Amazing new plan offers actual flying 
instruction, saving hundreds of dollars. 
Home Study Training fits you for ground 
job on airport. You pay for tuition out 
of earnings. Scores of fellows doing it. 
No experience or education needed. You 
must be over 18. Write for famous 
FREE BOOK, which tells all, State 


white gold 


; oes 

i proof 3 a on Nothing like it, It need only be shown to get 
} Ams worsens. 7 g diamonds, 4 blue sap- | | subscriptions for it. 

Ss 

} pilots. 1S jewels-fuliy Saas Sewel guaranteed sioner Young men and young women of neat ap- 

snphee asaeus te 24.98. Pbracciee? Sur price 334-78. pearance can add considerably to their income 

b hi aE ee giving a part or all of their time to intreduce 

- Seencinee os Green St., New London, Conn. is this snappy publication. 
5 COTONMe BOstOus Maat For full particulars write to: 
PUBLISHER MISS 1929 
; 80 Lafayette Street New York, N. Y. 
EST.1S8S - RIES LED ARN RAL od ae gee ret tc cee EEE, 


218} MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 


Wonderful, new device, guides your hand; corrects your 
writing in a few days. Big improvement in three 
hours. No failures. Complete outline FREE. Write 
C. J. Ozment, Dept. 87, St. Louis, Mo. 


«| MONEY FOR YOU 


a View or women can earn $15 to 5 Tacs weekly ga 
time at home making display cards. F)} 

a iy t, pleasant work. No canvassing, We 
a instruct you and supply you with : 
B Write to-day for full particulars. s 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited iO 
: Ges Dominion Bldg..Toronto, Can, gts 


SONG WRITERS! 


SUBSTANTIAL ADVANCE ROYALTIES 
are paid on work found acceptable for publica- 
tion. Anyone wishing to write either the words or 
music for songs may submit work for free ex- 
amination and advice. Past experience unnecessary. 
New demand created by “Talking Pictures” 
fully described in our free book. Write for it 
Today. NEWCOMER ASSOCIATES 


Sten craving tobacco in any form, Tobacco S| 
deemer in most ¢ases relieves all craving for it in a 

few days’ time. Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit 
unaided. It’s often a losing fight against heavy odds, 
and may mean a distressing shook to the nervous system. 
Let Tobacco Redeemer help the habit to quit-you. To- 
bacco users can depend upon this help by simply using 
Tobacco Redeemer according to simple ‘directions. It 


is pleasant to use, acts quickly, and is thoroughly reliable. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming drugs of 

any kind. «It is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, 

After finishing the treatment, there should be no desire to 

use tobacco again or to continue the use of the remedy. 

In case the treatment is not perfectly satisfactory, we 

wa Badly ae any. mgs. paid. It makes not a 

particle o ifference how long tobacco has been used, 

how much it is used, or in what form—whether it is (amen = 723 Earle Building, New York 

cigars, cigarettes, pipe, plug, fine cut or snuff. In most as p Ss ME ¥ 

cases, ppus eo. i aL ti Le all craving for tobacco E. FNE Is SER 

in any ‘orm in a very few days. And remember, it is heari 

offered with a positive money-back guarantee. pe ay A otis enone ee 
Write today for our free booklet showing the injurious go to Theatre and Church because they f 

effect of tobacco upon the human system and convincing Use li d Invisible Ear D hich f 

evidence that TOBACCO REDEEMER does quickly re- pe ah Sea ee apa 

lieve the craving for tobacco. resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 

in the Ear entirely out of sight 


Newell Pharmacal Company No wires, batteries or head Bisces 
wenes79® Ciayton Station, ue ents Mo. Fis eign els er erictin 


Hat 42H 000 anz 


booklet and. sworn statement of ¢ 
the inventor who was himself deaf, 


a. ©. LEONARD, inc., Saite aa 72 Sth as Rew Yorle 


MAGNETIC “i 


Gil 


Amazing New 


W i 
ge ANS FROUBLE LIGHT! 
seo? GRIP-LITH has magnetized base. Sticks tight to any 
(metallic surface. Ideal Auto ‘Trouble Light.’ Leaves both 
hands free! Attached In & seconds. No batteries to wear out. 
Gives powerful shielded light. Protected bulb. Also serves as 
emergency headlight, tail-light, or camping light. 


Makes sensational demonstration, Sells fesient. Every autoist, 
garage man, repairman @ prospect. Sells for only $3.00. W. 
Miller: ‘‘Sold 6 in one hour!” C. H, Streator: “Selling 90 a 
week easy!” ar Be ites eanine wn 1 - 95 
34 Send for sample at special agent’s price o' 
10 Day Trial C.0.D. 10 day trial. State make aad year of 
j car, Satisfaction guaranteed or money returned. Order today! 
h MAGNO SALES CC., 6 Beacon St., Dept. 969 Boston, Mass. 


IN RAILWAY TRAFFIC INSPECTION 


Active men--19 to 55--needed in this profitable, per- 
manent profession, Travel or remain near home-- 
with expenses weld Excellent opportanitjes--pro- 
motion rapid. Meet high railway officials. 'e assist 
you toa position paying $120 to $135. per month iS 
expenses upon completion of few weeks spare fme 
¥ home instruction or refund your tuition. Advance 
with experience to $175, $200, $250 per month pilus 
expenses, Our free booklet shows how to make your. 


No Hunting 
For a Position 


future a certainty. Write for it today. 
eee BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTE 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Size 16x20 inches 

Same price for full length or bust 

form groups, landacapes, or pet ani- ¢ 

mals, etc., enlargements of any part 

of group picture. Safe return of 

your own original photo guaranteed, 

SEND NO MONEY Just mail photo o; Epa 

-: shot fang sizejand within 

® week youwill receive your beautiful life-like 

enlargement size 16x20 in. guaranteed fadeleas. 

Pay postman 980 plus postage or send $1.00 
- With order and we pay postage. SPECIAL 

With each enlargement we will 

send FRe@ahand-tintedminiature FREE OFFER 

Paper am ecm Ok photo sent. Take advantage now 

of this amazing offer -- send your photo today; 

UNITED PORTRAIT COMPANY 

3652 OgdenAve, Dept. W-599,Chicago, til. 


brings you the famons boxing course by mail 
$2.98 of Jhumy DeForest, Worid’s Greatest 
Trainer, the system that trained Dempsey and great 
ebampions. Covers everything in scientific boxing from 
fondamentals to ring Bonersianins Twenty weeks makes 
on @ finished DeForest trained boxer. Hundreds of De- 

rest trained men are making good in the ring today. 
Complete course sent in one mailing. Send $2.98 or 
C.O.D order paying postman $2.98 plus actual postage. 


Jimmy DeForest Boxing Course 
B47 Madison Ave., Box 1229-B, New York City 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly during spare time. Also 
@arn while you learn. No experience necessary. New easy method, 
Nothing else like it. Send at once for free book, Opportunities in 
Modern Photography, and tull particulars. 


American School of Photography, Dept. 1189, 3601 Michigan Ave., Chicago, U. S.A. 
STUDY AT HOME 


Become a lawyer, Legally trained 
men win high positions and big euc- 
cess in business and public Ufa. Be 
Independeat: seomee Spportane 8 
now than ever before. Big corpora. 
tions are headed by men with legal 
training. a 
$5,000 to $10,000 Annually 
We guide you step by step. You can train athome 
during spare time. gree of LL.B. conferred. 
\LaSalte_stoden' Found among practicing attorneys of every 

tate. We furnish all text material, including fourteen-volume 
ae L ‘Low coat, easy terms. Get our valuable 64-page* "Law 
nide’’ and ‘*Evidence’’ books F' » Send for them NOW, 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept.1275-% Chieago 


Ui 
The World's Largest Business Traimng :sttution 


VURLIIZE 


THE WORLDS 


LARGEST MUSIC HOUSE 


4 200 Years Ago ene Aigppee. 


Hved Hans Adam Warlitzer, Master Violin 
Maker. His soy was @ gathering place 
for musicians of the time, for he was @ 
trus craftsman. 


When he died his shop passed into th 
hands of his eldest son, and for seven 
ee down to the present 
lay, the descendants of Hans 
Adam Wurlitzer have carried on 
his work. 


a3 ve seveD 
erations of music 
craiteniansbip. 


any Watlitzer Instrument 
in your 
Own Home 


‘OU may now have any 

Wurlitzer instrument foran- 

ample free trial in your 
own home. Examine the instru- 
ment, show it to your friends, 
play it as much as you wish. No 
obligation to buy—no expense 
for-the trial. We make this 
liberal offer because we want 
you to try for yourself these 
wonderful instruments, the re- 
sult of 200 years’ experience in 
musical instrument building. 


Easy payments are arranged to suit 
your convenience. This is your oppore 
tunity co try a famous Wurlitzer 
instrument in your own home. 


Send for | 
New Catalog 


The greatest musical catalog ever pube 
lished! Over 3,000 articles — every 
known instrument described and illus- 
trated; many of them shown in full 
colors, Gives you lowest prices and all 
details of Free Trial, Easy Payment 
plan. All sent FREE — no obligation, 


Send this Coupon 


We rannene 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 

117 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 
Send me, absolutely free, your new. illustrated catalog, wit 
prices and aaa of every known musical instrument. 
Also tell me how I may try any instrument in my own home 
and pay fpr it in small monthly sums. No obligation. 


DOEUHEODORDLO PD} ReeHOROCH EAN ENETRERIIT 


Dept. 2289 


Instrument & Z 
(State Pstrument in whic 


ity AT HOME! 


coe earning a Soe leas 
oan ee a eer send for my 
pee etnelene ieoreunice ot 

can 
ee ee every ee or 


how 
prepare re “the big portunities 
i a a 
hops pane 4 te for fall Y particulars: 


4 AVIATION 


COURSE: 
also included 


FREE 


of 


aa 


ASTHMA 
DISAPPEARS 


Recovery Due to Discovery of Basic 
Cause of Disease. 


Indianapolis—Mrs, Lucey. Harvey of Springfield Ill, has 
written a letter of intense ingerest to all who suffer 
from Bronchial Asthma, In it she tells how the dis-« 
covery of the basic cause of Asthma and Hay Fever 
by the celebrated Dr, Fugate resulted in the complete 
disappearance of her Asthma. Mrs, Harvey began using 
Dr. Fugate’s. Remedy in March, 1927. Almost a year 
later she wrote: 


“T am still fecling fine. I had Asthma for 25 years 
and had used all kinds of medicine and doctored with 
doctors, but nothing helped me as much as your medi- 
cine. All winter I felt fie. I sieep all night, and go 
out ig the cold any time I want to, and it don’t hurt 
me. -I do all my own work. I get up in the morning 
singing, where I used to get up coughing. Dr. Fugate’s 
Remedy is the best Asthma medicine I ever got hold 
of. It is worth its weight in gold. 

MRS. LUCY HARVEY.” 


Copies of similar letters from others who formerly 
suffered from Bronchial Asthma, together with an im- 
portant booklet on Dr, Fugate’s discovery of the cause 
of Asthma and Hay Fever, will be sent free by The 
Fugate Co., Dept. 4869, 126 S, Meridian St., Indian- 
apolis, Ind. No matter how serious your case, write 
for this free booklet, 


Please mention Newsstanp Group—MeEn’s List, when answering advertisements 


Only a Busscher 


ony Bosecker |e es ye te 
Instroment BSS onted Automatic Octave Key, —— 
on six days’ | pads SEEN convenient 
trial, and i 
leaden on Be Popular Socially 
siesg okt Earn Extra Money 

‘in, weet-toned Buesch 10 
FORE“ ConTan?. : Hintets hour each— will astonish and 
ience, Write | heer you. It’s easy with a Buescher. Tell 
for details and Ge pad garemmene you are interested in, 


eas Be Band Instrument Co, 
2899 Boescher Block 


AGENTS Tantee 
represent ola Gitoks. 00 
aoreon wake 45.00 an Seis 


ia cO., Dept. 75 
4922-28 Lincoln Ave., Chicago 


TO ANY SUIT-¢, 


DON’T DISCARD YOUR 
OLD D SUIT. Wear the-coat and 
it another 


to.match. foe 
ssh 000 patterns > aolect from wo can, 


poet cloth to tories as na ET ae fide 


AMERICAN MATCH PANTS CO. 
Desks Coco we. caeseiph an eaens. Ia: 


AUTO MECHANICS 


Every ai ;, town end f for auto 

acter cr oe McS\ Soetecay, ay Anto £0 Bckon! way, 
ay i tao, of fascinatin, inise te “may pin aie 
famous shop-schoo! os yo Bho tie te nies fo 


offer, and 


IG F aK. 
McSweeny Rut. Btartor sine tf . 
Chester at 30th St.Cleveland, O.. or 26% Madison 


—Of ine value toevery men. A complete 
of re ee pa Also, 


ane a For se DENISON'S <8 Years of Hits 


Vaudeville. Sees 
meres Meee veical PLAYS » Monologs, Dialogs, 
Comedies,Revues, Citas ee ee 


ee 
= ts, ppy Posters, 
Opening Choruses. "MINSTRELS Window Cards, 
Complete First-Parts, with Song Programs, 
New Clever COMEDY SONGS for yourshow. 
Make-up Goods, Wigs,” CATALOGUE FREE, 


%. S. DENISON & CO., 623 So. Wabash, Dept.130 Chicago 


\CCO 


ors Snuff Habit Cured Or No iad 
Baperbe Tobacco Remedy cigeratean, 
ne Beene Sine Snuff. steer tate ns its a oe 


meee cent ou eda Goats SBD ie Ie ouros. ‘Costs nothing 


SUPERBA CO. ‘Dept. N- N-5? BALTIMORE, MD. 


oe sal 


Saxophone gives you these extra features 


Elkhart, Indians 


. on Nationally Popular 
21-JEWEL—Thin Model ae 


The Insured Watch 


: The only high-grade watch 
sold direct fromiactery! Ai 7, 
Imagine being able to prr- 
chase these magnificent thin 7 
model watches at lowest ki 
factory prices on easy pay- & i] 
ments out of yourincome, or, } 
forcash | Letussend you one| 
of these marvelous watch 
—you are under noobligation\ty)| 
tokeep it. You’ll agree it is} 
the world’s greatest watch 

value. Write for free 6-color ¥ 

book and learn the true facts! 


FREE 


6-Color Book 


2S B if you write at once we will 
5= send besntiral style ae 
: 8 ing lowest facto; 
on these Iifetime insured 
watches. Thousands save 
x money this way. Writeto: 


WRITE! fi 


Rexaeons pirep a peace | | 

remarkably {i 
Trices| Write for free style @mmmnaim 
Book TODAY! 


Ww. CH COMPANY 
edie tr ggt rg eer hee 
Three-quarters of a century of fair dealing 


Dept.N Zs 87 £2eeotth Bend, Indiana 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Simply wonderful! Thelimit 
of rane giving! lust think! 
AGEN EDAVIS PHON- 
OGRAPH on 30 Days’ Free 
‘Trial, and on terms as low as 


) A MONTH 


to buy. 


kk 
mahogany piano finished 
Sees combed with thefinest 
‘worm gear motors,rich toned © 
machines — atless than half 
theatandard prices—and $10 
worth of records FREE. 


Pogo dregs 
ite w yur name 
and adareso; Onis a limited 
umber of machines shipped 
on this extra-liberal offer. 
Better This ia 


DAVIS PHONOGRAPH Co, 
Dept. +44224 KOKOMO, IND. 


-# in square, tonneau 

round or cushion aHape 

: carate timek ee Rerton eancens 

: | 68) a ‘action guaran= 

|. Rush order, Send no money, Pa} Destmaster $3.99. JENKINS, 
35 Broadway, New York. Dont. 22-F-217 : 


JENKINS, 685 Broadway, N.Y., Dept. 12-J-217 ~ 


Ir you’RE a quitter 
you won’t read far 
in this advertisement. ees 
If you’re not—if you, al 
have the courage to face facts—you want fo know 
who is responsible for your not getting ahead 
faster. It’s YOU. The man who won’t be licked 
can’t be licked. If you’re a drifter you'll always 
wish for success but never do anything about it. 
The earth is cluttered with that kind. 

_ If you're a fighter you will do something about 
it. You'll get the special training that fits you for 
advancement, and you'll go on to a bigger job. 

In spare time, right at home, you can get the training you 
need through the home-study courses of the International Corre- 
spondence Schools, Thousands of other men have lifted them- 
selves out of the rut and into well-paid, responsible positions 
by I. C..S. study. Are they better men than you? 

The time for action is this minute. Find out about this 
practical educational. method that Jets you. learn while you 
earn. Check the subjects that interest you in the coupon be- 
low and mail it today. It doesn’t obligate you in any way to 
ask for full particulars, but that one simple act may make alk 
the difference between failure and success, Do it now! 


INTERNATIONAL GORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Box 2420-E, Scranton, Penna. 


5 alias Gre or cue on wide eee ae = copy Me pene book- 
et, ins an ’* and full particulars abou ie Course 
before which I have marked X in the list below: 


TECHNICAL AND INDUSTRIAL COURSES 
Architect Automobile Mechanic 
Architectural Draftsman 


Aviation Engines 
Building Foreman lumber and Steam Fitter 
Concrete Builder Tumbing Inspector 

‘oreman Plumber 

Heating and Ventilation 
Sheet-Metal Worker 
Steam Engineer 
Marine Engineer 
Refrigeration Engineer 


Electric Lighting R. R. Positions 
Reading Shop Blueprints Highway Engineer 
Telegraph Engineer Chemistry 

Telephone Work Pharmacy 

Mechanical Engineer Coal Mining Engineer 


echanical Draftsman avigation [) Assayer 
Jron and Steel Worker 


Textile Overseer or Supt. 


nm Manufacturing 
Civil Engineer ~ Woolen Manufacturing 
Surveying and Mapping Agriculture Dj Fruit Growing 
Bridge Engineer Poultry Farming 
Gas Engine Operating ematics [J Radio 
BUSINESS TRAINING COURSES 


‘Business Management Business Correspondence 
ape Management ‘Show Card and Sign Lettering 
Stenography and Typing 


Personnel Management 
Traffic Management English 
Accounting and Civil Service 

= C. P. A. Coaching Railway Mail Clerk 
Cost Accounting Mail Carrier 
Bookkeeping Grade Sehool Subjects 
Secretarial Work —_ High School Subjects 
panes a Freneh ee 
Salesmans! u 
Advertising ? Humber Dealer 

NAM sicssscacvscnosces ave vees sneneceeeuseseeuansesaeteerseeeenren saeuaecayectes 


Occupation......... 


If you reside A 
Oorrespondence Schools Oanadian, 


ounon to the International 
Limited, Montreal, Oanada 


Please mention NewsstaNp Grourp—Me_En’s List, when answering advertisements 


Ey No. A40—$62 
f Z| $2 Deposit—$1.25 Wee 


f 


ig set in this lady’s, popular 18 Kt. white 
gold monnting. It makes a wonderful en- 
*gagemient ring or friendship ring. Your 
friends will think you paid $100 for 
it. Everyone will admireit. The 4 
gift case is free. Sold on 4 
written guarantee. 


pay 
jostman only $2. 
MONEY Wear it 10 cays 
free. If you keep it, pay only 
$1.25 a week for about one year, 
All credit dealings kept strictly 
onfidential—No orders accepted 
frompersonsunder 20yearsofage. | cent that you paid, cheerfuily.| 
PRICE CUT TO $62.00— WORTH $109.00 
You can buy this gorgeous ring at the wholesale price. Compard 
it with similar rings st $100. We guarantee it to stand any test o 
comparison. Greatest bargain offered by any Diarnond Importer, 
leatiow 8% annualincrease fn exchange foralargerdiamond ring. 
Write for FREE lilustrated Catalog 
t brings our large Jewelry Store right into your home. Gives weights | 
grades and complete description so you can buy diamonds like an ex 
pert. Gives you information other jewelers dare not tell. = 
@ Genuine Blue- White Diamonds aa low az $197.00 a Carat, 
AGENTS WANTEO—EARN S100 WEEK. Write for details. 
STERLING 2iarcan CO- 
& WATCH res 
DIAMOND IMPORTERS—S1,000,000 STOCK—ESTABLISHED 1879 
1540 BROADWAY DEPT. 267, NEW YORK 


CORRECT y 
Your NOSE = 


Thousands have used the Anita Nose Adjuster 
to improve their appearance. Shapes flesh and 
cartilage of the nose—quickly, safely, painlessly, 
while you sleep. Results are lasting. Doctors 
praise it. Money back guarantee, Gold Medal 
winner. Write for 30-Day TRIAL OFFER and 
A ae FREE, BOOKLET. 
ANITA INSTITUTE, N-42 Anita Building, 


Newark, N. J. 


$1260 to 
$3400 Year 


Men—Women 
18 to 50 


ee a 


/ FRANKLIN INSTITUT 
Bent. C-266 
Steady Work! pocwibice A. y, 


Paid Rush to me, entirely free of charge, 
Vacations x Ba: Dape book with; | ()-. A: Aull de- 
sor. ion Ol née position checke BLOM 5 
© (2) Particulars telling me how-to get 

Common s @ Government Job. 

Education 

Uoustty ($1700 to $2300) 
pcrene ($1700 to $2100) 
3 ($2100 to $3300) 
Mail / Inspector of Customs... ($2100 up) 


COMPLETE 
in ONE ISSUE of | 


WESTERN) 


NOVEL 


/MAGAZINE| 


A book-length novel of the glorious 

West, by such well known, authen, 

tic Western writers as Frank C. 

Robertson, Amos Moore, Clinton 

Dangerfield and many others. 
eet 


A Novel for the Price 
of a Magazine 
TT 
25 cents on all newsstands 
On Sale the Third 
Thursday of 
Each Month > 


x 


Here’s an oppor- etsy. 
tunity for every- es 
one to develop CC) 
big muscles and 

obtain ‘great strength — by 


using this heavy-tensioned 
a PROGRESSIVE EX ER- 
CISER, adjustable from 20 
to 200 Ibs, resistance. — Complete 
instructions with each exerciser. 
Get rid of those aches and pains, indigestion, 
constipation, headaches, ete. ~ Build up your body 
and look like a real He-man, 
SEND NO MONEY? 


Simply pay the rostman $2.00, 
jus a few cents postage, for 
Eve - cabled exerciser or $4.00 
plus a few cents postage, for ton~ 
_ cabled exerciser, Money back tm 
_ five days if dissatisfied. 
Progressive ExerciserCo. _ 
Dept. 5012, Langdon Building 
Duane Street and Broadway 
New York City 


Radium Is Restoring 
ealth to Thousands 


No medicine, drugs or dieting. Just a light, small, 
comfortable inexpensive Radio-Active Pad, worn on the 
back by day and over the stomach at night. 
trial. You can be sure it is helping you before you 
buy it. Over 150,000 sold on this plan, Thousands have 
written us that it healed them of Neuritis, Rheumatism, 
High Blood Pressure, Constipation, Nervous Prostration, 
Heart, Lungs, Liver, Kidney and Bladder trouble, ete. 
No matter what you. have tried, or what your trouble 
-may be, try Degnen’s: Radio-Active Solar Pad at our 
risk, Write today for Trial offer and descriptive litera- 
ture. Radiurn Appliance Co., 2595 Bradbury Bldg., Los 
Angeles, Cal. 2 


FRENCH 
LOVE DROPS 


An enchanting exotic perfume of irre- 
sistible charm, clinging for-hours like 
lovers loath to part. Just a few 
drops are enough. Full size_ bottle 
98c.. prepaid or $1.39 C. 0. D. plus 
postage. Directions for use and ever- 
jasting Oriental Passion-Flower free. 
mH’ORD co. 
Box 90, Varick Station, New York 


Dept. NSG 12 


Gend for my Book 


STRONG ARMS and 
BROAD SHOULDERS 


for 25c coin or 30c stamps 


lustrated with 20 full- hajf-tone cuts. showing exercises 
that will quickly develop, beantify and gain great strength in 
your shoulders, arms and hands, without any apparatus. 


Equal to a $20.00 Course 
PROF. ANTHONY BARKER 
1235 6th Ave., Studio A-l, New York City 


Quit Tobacco: 


"t try to banish ided th: 1d tobacco has ls 
Teo arte of inveterate Bpeeeaase have with the aid 
of the Keeley Treatment, found It easy to quit. 


KEELEY TREATMENT FOR 
TOBACCO HABIT Qo tvacce” Succccatal 
HOEY SAGE SUARANTOR, °F PES BOOK and our 


KEELEY INSTITUTE, Dept. £209, Bwicht, illinois 


Sold on . 


| Thank ee formaking 
ibl 


it possible for me fo 


own a 24 i~ 


Buy 


Weich Book Direct 
and Diamond Book, 


_ You must be pleased when you buy a “Santa Fe Spe- 
cial’ Watch. That is why [ will send for your approval 
one of these Standard Watches, guaranteed for a lifetime 
of satisfactory service, net only by the Santa. Fe Watch 
Company, but by the Great illinois Watch Factory. They 
are found in the pockets of men in the service on every 
railroad in this country. Senators, Congressmen, and 
Governors keep their official appointments by ‘‘Santa Fe 
Special’ time, Army “Officers and Privates carried them 
all through the Greatest War in history—thousands of 
these splendid watches. are in use all over the World. Hf 
you want one on my Iiheral Buy and Pay the Santa. Fe 
Way Plan—you had better write-for my Free Watch Book 
today. and make your selection. I will even let you wear 
the watch 30 days FREE, then sell it to you an a binding 
money back guarantee, and on easy monthly payments. 


JUST OUT!I—New “Santa Fe” Watch Book 


Send coupon for our New Watch Book—just off the 
press. Ali the newest wateh case designs in white or 
green gold, fancy shapes and thin madels are shown. 
Read our easy payment offer, Wear the watch 30 days ~ 
FREE. Nothing to risk. See the watch before you buy. 
Write for New Book Today—It’s FREE. Select Your 
Watch NOW. 


FREE A limited offer! With every Santa Fe 
Special, a beautiful -gold chain or strand 

of exquisite yearls. Write today. 
SANTA FE WATCH COMPANY 
Dept.C-55, ThomasBidg., Topeka, Kansas 

Send No Money 

UF cents a syed 

pays for any of 

these Watches. 


Dept. C-s 
Thomas Bids. 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 


Pui ee send me steoluiels 
ei your new wate! 
Diamond Book {j wee 


NO JOKE TO BE DEAF 
—EVERY DEAF PERSON KNOWS THAT 


I make myself hear, after being deaf for 25 years, with 
these Artificial Ear Drums. I wear 
them day and night, They stop 
head noises and ringing ears. They 
are perfectly comfortable. No one 
sees them, Write me and f will tell 

ou a true story,how igotdeafand 

ow I make you hear, Address Medicated Ear Drum 


GEO, P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co. (inc.) 
300. Hoffman Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


Please mention Newsstanp Group—Men’s List, when answering advertisements 


Drives to Work 


in a Cadillac Roadster 
and he’s only 27 


See that long, low, blue roadster whizzing 
down the street? That’s Harry Appleton driv- 
ing to work, while his old schoolmates ride 
on slow street ears. He’s making a lot of 
money, “Appearances count,” says Harry. 
“Tf a man is careless about his appearance 
he is generally careless in his thinking. Big 
men know this. So the neat fellow gets the 
job. And well-groomed hair makes a man 
look neat. Every morning I use a little Hair 
Groom. It isn’t obvious. Not greasy or 
sticky. Has no high-powered odor. But it keeps 


my hair neatly combed and healthy looking.” 

Tf you. want to be noticed by men who count, look 
neat. Start using Hair Groom. A little every morning 
and you can comb your hair in the style that best 
suits you, It will stay that way all day, Ask any 
druggist. for Hair Groom—paste or liquid. 


A ATS A ST MR ace cee 


Wyeth Chem. Co., Inc., Dept. NG-12 
S78 Madison eras Now York City : FR E E 


Mail me free sample Liquid. Mair Groom. 


Name 4... 
Address... 
City cca < 


( ) Steno-Typist F 
) Immigrant Inspector 


() 

() « 

() ( ) Seamstress 

©) ( ) Auditor P 
(investigator) ( ) Steno-Secretary pall 

( ) City Mail Carrier ( ) U. 8. Border Patrol | 

( ) Meat Inspector t ) Chanffeur-Carrier SS 

(6 ate ) Watchman 

() €-) Skilled Laboret 

( ) General Clerk — ( ) Postmaster 

( ) Matron ( ). Typist 


INSTRU! N BUREAU, 112-8, St. Louis, Mo. 
Send me fae tipal, rs How To Qualify for posi- 
tions markeges s 


ries, locations, opportu- 
“ nities, etc. TREE: 


HowTo Secure A 


Government Position 


Why worry about strikes, layoffs, hard 


times? Get a Government job! In- 
creased salaries, steady work, travel, 
good pay. I'll help you become a 
Custom House ~Clerk, Railway 
Postal Clerk, Post Office Clerk, City 
Mail Carrier, Rural Carrier, Porest Ran- 
ger—or get into any other Government 
job you want. I was a Secretary-Exami- 
ner of Civil Service. Commission for 8 
years. Have helped thousands, 
NOW FREE 
My 82-page book tells about the jobs open 
=-and how. eo help you set on, wgte Pat, 
ARTHU ATTERSON, Civil. Service E: ert, 
ARRSONS SCHOOL, iosiz Wiener Building, 


I have a few more very desirable open- 
ings for wide-awake, ambitious men and é 
women in every locality to act as my {— TANOL 
Confidential Representatives and handle ANOL i 
orders for fast-selling ZANOL Products. {3 i 
Wonderful opportunity to make $6 to 
$9 a day. Full time or spare time. No 
capital or experience needed, I fur- 
nish everything and_show you how. 
New Ford Tudor Sedan given as 
xtra bonts. 


$50 FIRST 4 DAYS _ 


That’s what Mrs, Boney made, Du- 
cat cleared $45 in days. Karnath, 

85 first 5 hours. eon start at once 
No waiting. Don’t miss this wonderful oppor- 
tunity. Write today before all positions are filled. 


ALBERT MILLS ~ 
6792 Monmouth Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Be A. Detective 


Make Secret Investigations 
Earn Big Money. Work home or travel. 
Fascinating -work. Experience unnecessary. 


DETECTIVE Particulars FREE, Write NOW to 
GEO. N. WAGNER, 2190 Broadway, New York 


Charm ing — Captivating — Irresistibie 


DESIR D’AMOUR 


{Love’s Desire} 

This exotic perfume goes. straight to the 
heart like Cupid’s arrows. Its strength and 
mystic aroma thrills and delights young and 
old. Triple strength full size vial 98 cents 
prepaid or $1:32 C. O. D. -plus ‘shipping 
charges, Directions free, One bottle GRATIS 
if you order three vials. MAGNUS WORKS, 
Box i Varick Sta., New York, -N. ¥., 
Dept. NSG-12. 


HOW SHARP IS YOUR RAZOR? 


Did you have trouble shaving this morning? If your 
razor blade scraped and. pulled yu at Se aeons this re- 


markable new discovery... eget Strop Dress- 
ing... can be used Seas a stropping de- 
viees . . . puts keen cutting edge on any razor blade. 


Easy to apply .. . results assured. Makes you feel like 
singing when you shave. $1 postpaid. 
NO-HONE COMPANY 
3124 California St. Omaha, Nebraska 


ot AVIATION one 


. Waiter Hinton’s famous home-study course 
dee you the technical knowledge employers de- 
mand, Hinton’s employment department is busy 
filling jobs with graduates and arranging reduced 
tuition rates at accrefited flying schools, Your name 

and address on a post card will bring you his mes- 
sage to wide-awake men, “Wings of Opportunity.” 
Address 2 Walter Hinton, President, Aviation ee 
of U. 8. W115 Connecticut Ave., Washington, D. C. 
Department “sie. B. 


ee aha 


- | 2926 Sunnyside Ave., Dept.15-69 Chicago, Ii. 
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One hand on the wheel, both 
eyes on the road and a fresh, 


uncrumpled cigarette served 
to your lips at a press of 
yeur thumb! Only with the 
Bjector is this possible. No 


A Real 


other case has its automatic 
action—no other so protects 
cigarettes from crushing, 


from handling. 


Ejector is the modern, smart 
way to carry and serve cigar- 
eftes. 


Write enclosing price if your 


dealer cannot supply you. 


THE LYONS MFG. COMPANY 
Dept. D-2, Mt. Carmel, Conn. 


Colorful Enamel and fine 
engine turned designs at 
your dealer’s—up to 
$6.00. Model €, $1.50, 
Model C50, $3.00. 


Foliow This Man 


Secret Service Operatar No. 38 is on the Job! 


LLOW him through ail the excitement of his chase’ 

of the counterfeit gang. See how a crafty operator 

_works. ‘Tell-tale finger prints on the lamp stand in 

thé murdered girl’s room! ‘The detective’s cigarette case 

is handled by the unsuspecting gangster, and a great | 

mystery is solved. Better than fiction. It’s true, every 
word of it. No obligation. 


FREE The Confidential Reports 

No. 36 Made to His Chief 
And the best of it all ia this. It may open your eyes to the 
great future for YOU as a highly paid Finger Print Expert. More 
men are needed right now. This school hag taken men just like you 


) and trained them for high official itions. This is the kind of work 
2 you would like. Days full of excitement. Big salaries. Rewards. { 


Wy. and I'll send the Free Reports—aleo a wonderful § 
Rit illustrated book telling of the future awaiting 
i you es a Finger Print Expert. 

Enstitute of Applied Science 
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First aid 
Digestion 
HEN your digestion is a bit 
off, chew Beeman’s Pepsin 
Gum after meals. : 
When your digestion is perfect, 
chew Beeman’sand keepitthat way. 
When your mouth just yearns for 
a smooth-and-soothing chewing 
gum, try Beeman’s. 
For 30 years it has been the favor- 
ite of millions of people who chew 
it for flavor—and chew it to avoid 
indigestion. 
Try a package today. 


GUM 
aids digestion 


Please mention Newsstanp Grour—MEn’s List, when answering advertisements 
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bu DoTheseT: hangs: a. 


Lift 200 lbs. or more overhead with one arm; bend 
and break a horseshoe; tear two decks of playing 
cards; bend spikes; chin yourself with one hand. 


AN you do any of them? I can and 
many of my pupils can. It is re- 
markable the things a man really 

can do if he will make up his mind to 
be strong. It is natural for the human 
body to be strong. It is unnatural to be 
weak, I have taken men. who were 
ridiculed because of their frail make-up 
and developed them into the strongest 
men of their locality. 


I WANT YOU FOR 90 DAYS 


These are the days that call for speed, It once 
took four weeks to cross the ocea—nowy’ it takes 
less than one, In olden days if took years to de- 
velop a strong, healthy body. I ean completely 
transform you in 90 days. You make a complete 
change in your entire physical make-up. In 30) 
days I guarantee to inerease your biceps one full 
inch. I also guarantee to increase your chest two 
inches, But I don’t quit there. I don’t stop till” 
you're @ finished athlete—a real strong man. I 
will broaden your shoulders, deepen your chest, 
strengthen your neck. I will give you the arms 
and legs of a Hercules; I will put an armor plate 
“of muscle over your entire body. But with it 
come the strong, powerful lungs which enrich 
the blood, putting new life into your entire being, 
vital me be bubbling over with strength, pep and 
vitality. 


A Doctor Who Takea His Own- Medicine, 

Many, say that any form Of exercise is good, but this 
is not true. I have seen men working in tho factories 
and mills who literali ay Suen themseives with exercise. 
They ruined their hea or other vital organs, ruptured 
thenselves, or Killed. off what ey Vitality they possessed, 
i was @ frail weakling myself in search of health and 
strength, I spent years in study and research, analyzing 

my own defects to find what I needed. After many tests 
and experiments, I discovered a secret of progressive exer- 
cising. I increased my cwn arms .over fix and a half 
inches, my néck three inches and other parts of my body 
in proportion. i decided to berome a public benefactor 
and impatt this knowledge to others, Physicians and the 
highest authorities on physical- culture aye. tested my 
system and pronunced it to be the surest means of agquir~ 
ing perfect. manhood, Do you crave a strong, well-pro- 
portioued pody and the -abundanes of health that goas 
with it? Are you _true to yourselfY If so, spend a pleas- 
ant half-hour in learning how to attain it. Tho knowl 
edge is yours for the, asking, 


Send for my ¢ “9 its 
gta Nuscular.D FREE 
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H EARLE LIEDERMAN ’ : 
Dept, 1712, 305 Broadway = 
i New York City ! 
| Dear Sir: Without any obligation on my = | 
| part whatever please send me a copy of your | 


latest book, “Muscular Development.” 
RINE agin sw save orp se Vaeba (os ARES sc aeaiels 


+ 


NEYO Hy ace vie oR ONO ars tA UMUE sick Sa Sheep H 
(Please write or print plainly) = 


Please mention Newsstanp Grour—Men’s List, when answering advertisements 


EARLE LIEDERMAN, The Muscle Builder 


Author of “Muscle Building,” “Science of Wrestling,” 
“Séercis of Strength,” “Here's Health,” “Endurance,” tits 


It contains. forty-eight full-page photographs of myself ~ 
and some of the many prize-winning pupils I have trained. 
Some of these came to me as pitiful weaklings, imploring me 
to help them. Look them over now and you will macvel at 
their present physiques. This book will prove an impetus 
and a real inspiration to you. It will thrill you through 
and through, This will-not obligate you at all, but, for the 
sake of your future health and happiness, do not pat it 
off. Send today—right now, before you turn this page. 


EARLE LIEDERMAN: 


“Dept. 1712, 305 Broadway, New York City 


Judges of Qualit 


“One thing you can say for the 
men—they know a good smoke.” 

Their judgment has made 
Camels the most popular ciga- 


rette in the United States. 


Camel 


CIGARETTES Company, "Winston-Salomy Re 6 


